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ANTIQUARIAN, ETHNOLOGICAIj, 

AND OTIIKK UKSEABCHES IN 

iNEW GRANADA, EQUADOR, PERU, & GUILE. 



NEW QBANADA. 

West Indies — "New Grnnnia — Snnta Mirta— Tlistorv of n)i1);'lm«», or Mtiiscnfi — 
Bmeralds — Carthajjena —Isthmus of Durien — Ptui:iin;l — Antiiiiiitiea of New 
Granada — ChibcUa Calendar — Chibclia language auU vocabularies. 

The publication of the '^Manoftl of Ethnological Inquiry," by the 
British Association, in 1852, gave me methodical instruction on the 
subject of ethnology in particular, and was of great use to me during 
my second visit to the New World, in 1853-4. The following passage 
— " Any amount of knowledge, however trifling it may appear in itself, 
may be of great value inconnexion with other knowledge, and, therefore, 
will be welcomed " — leads me to hope that my researches and observa- 
tions on some of the South American races, and their peculiar 
civilization, may not prove uninteresting.* 

At present, one gets to the West Indies from Europe by steamer, 
in about twelve days, and to tbe shores of Terra Firma m three 
or lour more. 

We look about and inquire for the aboriginal race of the Antilles, 
once so populous, AVc arc IdIlI ihai none arc left — that they have long 
since been exterminated by the ruthless Spanish invader. We make 
some research and find that of tlie millions who at the discovery of 
America peopled SantoDomingo, not one pure descendant nowexists; that 
there are only a few Carib families in the islands of St. Vincent and 
Trinidad, — ^that they are an indolent and harmless race, fast verging on 
extinction — iuterniairying with Negroes and producing the Zambo, or 
with the Whites giving rise to the Mustee. 



' Abstract of these observations read at the Dublin meeting of the British Assc 
ciation, 1S57. — See Transactions of sections X21. 
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Schomburgh thinks tbat some of the monuments in Santo Domingo 
are the work of an earlier race than those discovered by the Spaniards. 

Having sailed over the Caribbean Sea, we alight upon the bold shores 
of Colombia, eorered with dense tropical vegetation. In the back 
ground are seen the icy peaks of the Sierras of Santa Marta, 20,000 
feet or more above the ocean, and amongst other great rivers, the Mag- 
dalena, where the magnificent Yictoiia Begia is found in such abund- 
ance as to be a troublesome weed.* 

The first point I visited was Santa Marta, IV 15' N., one of 
the principal ports of New Granada* Near to the town are a few 
Tanganga Indians, who are fishermen. At the period of the conquest 
this district was called Citarme, and with the Tangangas were other 
tribes, particularly the Gairas and Dorsinos. 

Aoosts^ mentions that the Indians of this district had much gold 
and copper, also tfilt copper — and the copper was gilt by the use of the 
juice of a plant rubbed over it, then put into the fire, when it took 
the gold colour. This author gives a drawing of an altar (destroyed 
by a Bomish priest) of the Arauco Indians who inhabited the mountains 
of Santa Marta ; also a curious terra cotta figure, the work of the 
ancient inhabitants of this part of the countiy. 

"New Granada produces cocoa, tobacco, cotton, indigo, rice, and sugar, 
in its fruitful vallies or savannas ; also timber, dye woods, and cinchonas. 
There are pearl fisheries on its coasts. Its mountains and streams yield 
gold, silver, platina, and other metals ; the mines of rock salt, coal, 
and emeralds are important. 

The natives of the coaat of the Atlantic, from Chiriqui to Gbajira 
are of the Carib race,^ and very like the BrasOo-Ghurani ; so are the 
Mocoas, Sebondoyes, Pastusos, and others. Those of the country 
of Tuqueres correspond to the Ando-Feruvian race* The tribes of 
Chocd,^ Antioquia,^ Cauca, Fopayan,* and Neiva have rather an 

* Down the Parana drift Camilotes^ or large water lilies, and in the lagoons are 
anchored islands of the Victoria Rogia, or Maiz del Agua (com of the water); 
for its seeds are powdered into meal, from which is made excellent and nutritious 
bread. — La Plata, ttc, by Page, U.S. Navy. 

^ Compendio Historico de la Nueya Grannda, por J. Acoata, Paris, 1 vol. 8vo. 
— Hesumen de la Historia de N. Granada, ]ior V. Lopez, Bogoia. 

' lleiiioria do la Nueva ili auaaa, por .Mogquera, New Yorlc, 1852. 

* Choco or C'hoio, Indians of N. Granada, from the giilf of San Miguel to 
the Baj of Ghoe($, and thence, with a few intarmptionB, to the northern parts of 
Squador. — " Literature of the Amoriean Aboriginal Languages,*' by HennanE. Lode- 
wig, TrabuCT, London. 

* Some gold ornaments from Antioquia, 6" 50 N., are described farther on aa 
havinjf something of an Asteo or Tolteo chanurter* « 
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A«tec cKanuster.^ The Ghibduui or MuiscaB bare analogies with the 
Ando-BsnivianB. 

Some nations are aHll in a ravage state, as the Mesayos, Caqueles, 
Cheques, Mocoaa, Omaguas, Goajiras, and others. Those on the Bio 
Haeha are stahborn, have long &ces, their noses rising in the centre, 
gives them a stern look. 

Many of the wild tribes preserve thor languages, bat the Ohihchas 
and allied nations have nearly lost theirs and now sjieak Spanish. The 
Mesayos and some others are said to be cannibals and hardly recognise 
a Supreme Being ; good and evil they attribute to the sim and moon; 
their ideas as to the immortality of the soul are very imperfect, and they 
believe in trausmie:ration. 

The Tubeuanos .md Coconucos were ruled, at the time of the conquest, 
by ilie chief Payan, and the i'aubLS ami Tijaos by Culumbas. In early 
times these tribes were united with those of Pasto, 1' 15' N., to defend 
themselves against the nations of Quito ; with the latter were those 
Peruvuius broucrlit in by liuayua-Capac, aud who, after his death 
remained with Atahualpa. 

The Coeonucos cultivated mai^e, also other plants, incUidiuiT: the 
potato, (Turma)- and patata. (sweet potato). The potato grows wild 
in the mouniaius of Paletera. They counted by sevens, and as well as 
the Chibchas used and still use the Quipo or knotted coloured strings 
Mosquera says, there is no evidence to show that the Chibehait had the 
Quipu^ from the Peruvians. 



' Velasco, His. del rpyno do Quito III, 38. — The Indians of rojiaynn nr(* 
descendants of the Caribs of tlie Antilles. J. Aeosta, IGi, speaks of the ]io\verful 
chief of Popayan— -of a fortress capable of holding 3000 men — & city, the liouses 
of which were large and covered with straw — and of a temple comecrated to their 
Baoohns. 

* There is a valley in the interior once called Xurmas, where the potato grew in 
abimdancei In tho Chibofaa language the potato ii Yomi; in Peru this iKOot is known 
M Papa. Tttehudi aays, there it no word in Quichoa for potatOi but in the Chinehay- 
mjo it is Acta. The patata is called eamoU hi Pom, hat its Quichua name is Apichu. 

s Hnmboldfi otwerves s Tliat hefore tlie intm^ielioii of hieroglypliical painting 
tiie M eziouis used the Quipu (this Fresoott doubts) and whidh is not only found 
among the Canadians, but in remote times amongst the CSiinese. a.d. 554, the ruin of 
the Tsin dynasty occasioned great disturbances in Eastern Asia, and about this period 
the ToltecH were coming ^outh ; a.b. QiH is given as the change from the Quipu to 
painting iu iStoiico. The Seyria, or kings of Quito, were between tlie Chibchas and 
Peruvians, and tlie Quipu does not appear to Imve boon known to the Seyris. It 
seems to me that the Chibchas obttined tlie Quipu at the time of the conquest 
of Quito bj the Peravians. The leaves of the Ki is used among the women of tlie 
Sandwich islands as the Q uipu. 
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They had stone instruments tor tilling the land ; they masticated the 
narcotic hayo (the coca of the Peruvians) with Pic or Mambi (an 
alcaline ash). Inde, a word of affirmatioii, was simiUir to the Snglish 

word indeed. 

The Ooconucoa still believe in evil spirits. Evil is Puil, likewise the 
name of the noon. Pansig, another term for the devil. Good they 
expect from Puitcher, also the name for tlie sun ; the stars Sil, the 
pleiades sitc-^ili^ ; the word site may come from the Spanish word siete; 
the pUnets, Silg or Sail ; the month Canapuil, or a moon. 

The wild Indians are generally polygamists, and some — as the 
Goijeros — have a wife for household affiiirs: another, who is the 
superior, for hunting and war. 

The fierce and unsubdued Gmjiros^ inhabit the base of the moontaios 
of Santa Marts. When arms have failed against the savages, the 
Spaniards have resorted to missionaries to subjugate them. Even these 
have failed with the Goajiros, who would make a priest load his 
own shoulders with the things his peons had brought, and thus conduct 
him to their borders. 

Amongst the Goajtros a maternal uncle was counted a nearer relatire 
than the father, the child of a man's wife may be his, or it may 
not ; but beyond a peradventure the son of the daughter of his mother 
must be hia nephew.'* 

For interesting statistics^ of New Ghsnada I refer to Or, 
Mollien,^ who observes, that documents of every kind are scarce ; 
the , journals, the memoirs of the viceroys, in which such valuable 
materiab for American Statistics were to be found, have all been carried 
off or burnt ; the members of the government (the Sepublican) are 
themselves in a great degree ignorant of the details of administration. 
In 1817,^ the Spanish General, Murillo, was successful against the 
Bepublicans. His entry into Bogotd was the signal for the most 
sanguinary executions ; he immolated more than 600 persons, including 
the men dT talent : he caused their books and manuscripts to be brought 
to the public square and burnt. When the botanist, Oaldas, waa called 
upon to deliver up his precious papers, he ezdaimed : " Take my life, 
but leave the manuscripts, they are treasures indeed ; they have been 
the work of my entire life; there are things there, discoveries, never 
to be found again if you destroy my writings. For the love of God« 
save those papers I take them^if you like — ^to the £ing of Spain, for 
they belong to my country ; better that this treasure should be in the 

' llollon's QninadjH 27, 
' Coloinbifi, ill 1822-3. 

^ La Creation ot sea Mysteres Dcruilys, par A. Simdur, iOl.— Parifl, Svo, I6bii. 
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liands of an enemy, thAn destroyed ; posterity will bless you." Murillo 
ordered the execution of Caldas^ and burnt twelve cart-loads of his 
manuscripts and books! Caldsa was bom in Popajan, 1771. Shot 

in 1816,1 

There was published in Bogota, the " Papal Periodico de Santa Fe de 
Bogotd,"- and alluded toby the" Mercurio Peniano/' in its first number, 
of 1791, The Mercniio" hoped, that before 1800 similar journals would 
appear in Buenos Ayies and Chile. The " Mercuho " went on for a few 
years, but was stopped by order of the Spanish goremment. However 
such periodical works gave much information relative to the ancient 
and modem history of the country and were important moyers 
in the revolution which caused the colonies to separate &om the mother 
country. 

Before entering into details of the history of the Ohibchas, I may 
mention that the principal city of that nation was Santa ¥6 de Bogoti, 
then called Theusaquillo, iu 4'' 36' N., 74i° 14' W. Its mean tempera- 
ture 18 58^ Pahr., is 8650 feet above the sea. Present population, 
60,000 souls ; and, situated on a plateau surrounded by mountains, the 
country is subject to frequent earthquakes. 

The present population of the Bepublic is as follows : 

Whites. .... 450.000:) Tntolligpnt and 

Wliitf^^. Quatarones and MestiMs . 1,029,000) active. 

Indians, civiiued . 310,000 --^ ) Patient, suspi- 

Indians, unchriliied . 120,000 «si,wuj ojous, frugal. 

Mulattos and Zambo* . . 888^000 Strong, intolli. 

gent^braTO. 

NegroM, Bthiopio nfl« 80,000 Patieni^ dittmutfiiL 

In 1848.— ^Ehe oaum gave a population of 1,988,279 

« 1851.— Ditto ditto 2,243,730 

** ia6&— £stiniated «t . . 2,500,000 

M, Reclus' states, that before the Conquest, Q-ranada bad a 
population of eight millions.^ 

*H€ltoa265. Siography of Caldas, 

* 8ae Sominario GnmacUno^ Ftois edition, 1859->inui conunenoed in 1808 bj 
CUdAs, called by Holton the Granackn Franklin, 

* Bulletin de la Soc : de Geographie de Paris, Jan. et Fer,, 1858. 
^ See Chronological Tabk of IS, Qranada, Holton 693. 
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HISTOBY OF THE 0HIBGHA8 OB MXnSCAS.1 

The country of the Chibchas- comprehended the table-lands of 
Bogota and Tunja, the Tallies of Fiisiigasuga, Pacho, Caqueza, and Tensa, 
the territories of Ubate, Chiquinquira, Moniquini, iind Leyva, and then 
by Santa Kosa and Sogornoso to the liighebi pari of the Cordillera, 
from whence are seen the plains of Casanare. Its moat extreme poiiifc 
to the N. is about Serijiza m (j'^ N., and in the S. Suma Paz in 4°. Its 
length is iivnv 45 leagues, the ss idth from 1'2 to 15. 

The greater portion of the population livnig in a cold climate without 
cattle, had to be careful and industrious, and had such alMindanee, 
that they sent to neighbouring districts gold in barter for iish and 
fruits of the hot coimtries. 

The Chibchas wore bounded on the "W. by the Musos, Colimas, and 
Panches, warrior and ferocious tribes, with whom tin y were in continual 
hostility. On the JN". were tlie Laches, Agataes, and Gruanes, and on 
the E. by small tribes, who inliabited the coujitry towards the plains, 
or in the slopes of the eastern cordiUera. 

Three principal chiefs governed the Chibchas with absolute power, 
and were blindly obeyed. The Zipa lived at Muequeta (Punza) ; the 
country then was surrounded by lakes and arms of the river that 
watered the beautiful plain, in the centre of which was the city. The 
Zacpie first resided at Kamiriqui,^ afterwards at Hunsa or Tunja ; lastly, 
tlic c]}ief of Iraca, who represented the theocratic element, as the 
auecessur of Nemtcrequetaba, the first civiliser of these regions, and who 
came to them from the East, by Paaca, and disappeared at Saainog 
or Sogornoso ; from which point, towards the plains, the natives made 
a broad road, which was to be seen at the end of the 17th century. 

The Usaques, or chiefs of tlie towns of Ebaque, Guasca, Guatavita, 
Zipiquira, Eusagasuga, and I'bate, had only, in later times, lost their 
independence. The Zipa subjected them, but they preserved their juris- 
diction and succession to the caciqueship, reserving to himself the power 
of nomination when there was no heir^ in w^hich case he generally 
chose from amongst the Guechas or military chiefs who commanded on 
his ^ontiers. 

> TrtaaklbtditoaL "Gompeiidio HiitoriooddD«aoii]iniiiim 
tftKnera GhiwiAda, por el Ooronel Joaqnin Acotto, So, Pans, 1848. 

' Sometimee called M uiscas, and was, after the Mexican and Pflrnnan nations 

the next or third group of aborigines, who had claims to ciyilization. 

^ S<H> Yelez further on, for Pre-Ohibcha remains. The country of the Zaque was 
called Quimi-Zaque, llervas. — Stevenson T., 399. Hunca or llunt^ may mean, holtf 
ci^y.— Punza, said to Imve been the C apital of the Muiseas, the most powerful of the 
Chibcba nations in N. Granada. — ^Holion, 202. 
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The /ac^ue of llimsa had likewise some tributar}'' chiefs, l)ui tiie 
Zipa continued to enlarge his dominions to the N. at tlie expense of his 
neighbour. Had tlie Spaniards not arrived when they did il id probable 
that the Zipa of Bogota would have been the master of the whole 
of the Clubcba^ territory, if we may judge from the rapid conquests he 
had made. 

The Zipa we have some notice of was Saguanmachiea, who began to 
govern about 1470. He conquered the Sutagaos, and their chief, 
Usathama, who, assisted by the cacique Tibacxu, came to defend the 
Talley of ^Fusaerasnp^a near Pazca, where the open country commences. 

The Sutagaus made but little resistance, and Tibacui being wounded, 
advised Usathana to submit to the Zipa, so as to preserve his state £:om 
devastation. 

Saguaaiiiaehica descended with his army from the paramo or elevated 
plains of Fusinga to Pasca, which had then a well-beaten road to 
the valley of the Magdaleua, he marched over the pleasant country 
of the valley of Fusagasuga, and returned to the table-land of Bogota 
by the mountains of Subya. 

The Zipa then prepared to extend his dominiousi iuwards the 
E. and N. lie had many encounters with the cacique Ebaque (blood 
of wood) now Ubaque, to whom aU the towns of the valley of Caqueza 
yielded obedience. He then went towards Choconta, where Michua, the 
Zaque of Hunza, awaited him with his army. The battle was fought 
with such obstinacy that both chiefs fell, and the two armies retired to 
bury their dead and indulge in prolonged drunkenness, which was the 
custom when celebrating joy or grief. 

S^uanmachica reigned twenty years, and was succeeded by Neme- 
quene (bone of lion), he sent his nephew and heir, Thisquezuza^, to 
chastise the Sutagoas, who had rebelled, and for which end he made 
a wide road by the mountains of Subya, portiona of which was seen ibr 
many years after tlic Lonquest. 

To subject the cacique Guatavita (end of the mountains), Nemequene 
had recourse not only to force but to cunning, and taking advantage of 
a mandate of Gruatavitas, which ordained that none of his people, who 
were celebrated for their industry and ability in the working of gold and 

^ dubclia mtf have been the nsme given hy the Spaaiarda to the inhafaitetita, 
from the divinitv C^il^chachiim, to pioleet or support. Muiaee, mean* a man* Con- 

dinimarca, from Cundi-rumarca, seems rather an imaginary name for a portion 
of this country. Velez lias but little belief that the people of this part of N. Qranada 
called themselves either Muiscas or Chibchas. Maiaca comes from Mu, the body ; 
Iioa^ five, or body of fi?e extremities. 

* In Hie province of Tarapac^ SonQi Fern, ia a lamfly named Quispe-Siigfto, 
dainung deeoent from the Incas. 
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jeweli^ tliat thej alionld not abient tiienuelfw to any ndgbbonriiig 
ooontrf without two from tbence taking their plaee to work and 
pay tribnte : thus Kemeqnene filled Gkiatant& with his adherenta; he 
alio gained over to hia aide the cadque Qnaaea,^ and approaching 
cantbualj one night by the neighboaring heighta» and at apre-oonoerted 
aignal^ by meana of fim, the Bogotana aorpriaed the unprepared chiefs 
killing hia beafe aoldiera, and in thia way waa Qnatanta added to 
the dominiona of the Zipa. 

He then went againat ITbaqna^ who roled over the temperate valley 
aituated behind the monntaina to the B. of Bogota^ now known 
aa Gaqnesa, in whieh eonqneat he paaaed aome montha. 

Proceeding to Zipiquifi he prepared to enter the territory of Ebat6 
(apilt blood). Althou^ thia cadqne waa the most powerful, he did 
not mle : neither in Soaa (white atraw), nor in Simijaea (owPa beak). 
The chiefs of theae places joined the foreee of Ubat^, and prepared 
to defend a narrow pass — ^the Boqneron of Tansa — a position easily 
defended, had these three chiefii been of one mind ; but it was taken by 
the Bogotans in consequence of the discord amongst them; and 
the conntry was soon conquered to Sayoya.' 

The Zipa now helieved that he could revenge old quarrels, resolved to 
march upon Tunja with more than 40,000 men. The Zaque, assisted 
b v tie chief of Suamoz, went out to meet the Zipa near Choconta, and 
propuicd to settle the question by single combat with the Zipa, so 
as to spare the blood of his people. The Zipas officers would not 
accede to this offer, telling him that it was beneath his dignity 
to measure arms with an inferior. A bloody battle then ensued near the 
stream of the Yucltas. There were 100,000 combatants, and although 
they had only maeanas (a wooden weapon like a sword) darts, tiraderas 
de carrizo (sort of arrows), and slings, the light was a terrible one. 
The Zipa, seri usly wcmnded, was taken from the field, leaving Hunsa 
victorious. .Nemequene was borne on a litter to Muequeta^ but £ve 



1 Tbii k a Qnidieoa wo(rd finr rope ; slto tlia ntm« of the iMt Inos^ and spell 

* There was a very ancient Ajmara chief in the P. of Tarapaca, S. Peru, named 
Taita or father Sa^aya ; he wa« the riral of Taita Jachura for the hand of Mama 
Hnanapa. The male fought, and BMjafs head was token as a trophy toHnanapa. 
There are three high mottntains in Tarapaoi named after theee worthiea; tiie 
mountain of Taita Jachura is 17t000 fiset above the level of the sea, and was 
aaff'TidLxl by Mr. Smitli and myself when surveying the province. Taita Sayava it 
2U,()(K) feet. Thert> is tlu« Indian town of Sibftja to the 8. of T. Jaehura.— Geogra- 
phical Soc. Journal, 121, 1H51. 
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days alter his airival he died, leaviDg as his successor Thisquesuza, 
whom the Spaniards found ruling the conntry.^ ThisqnezuzB, after 
having re-organised his army, sahjected the Oaciques of Gucnnuha, 
Tibirita^ and Ghtmgoa, and was on the point of going to var vith 
the Zaque of Hunsa; bat, for the intervention' of Nompaneme, of 
Suamos, who, in consequence of his religious influence, induced them to 
conclude a truce for twenty moons. 

It would appear that at an early period the Ghibeha territory was 
subject to the Zaque of Hunsa, but to prevent civil war he nominated 
Hunsahua, the pontif of Iraca, to be the great chief, and who 
was succeeded by his descendants to Thomagata, a great wizard, known 
under the name of the great tailed chief, because he dragged a 
tail under his dress, and said he had the power of changing men 
into animals. Thomagata had no children, and his brother, Tutasua, 
succeeded him. By degrees his successors lost power in the N. until 
their lands were threatened under their last Zaque Quemunchatocha, 
to be incorporated into those of the Zipa of Bogota. At the time 
of the conquest, the jurisdiction oi Hunsa or Tunja in the E. was to the 
Cordillera; to the W. to Sachica and Tinjadl ; in the S. to Turmeque ; 
but in the N. was the cacique of Tundama, who was independent ; and 
the sacred lands of Iraca or Sugamuxi (the disappeared). This last 
chief and priest, alternately elected from the people of the towns 
of Tobaza and liribitoba, by the four neighboiuing chiefs, Qameza, 
Busbanza, Fesca, and Toc&, so ordained by Kemterequetaba or Idacanza^ 
the instructor of the Chibchas at his death, which he purposely hid from 
the people, so that his words might have a holy sanction ; this law was 
in force for centuries, when, on a certain occasion, a bold chief of 
^iribitoba wished to usurp the sacerdotal power, he was abandoned by 
his people, and perished in a miserable manner. 

ThB HbATSK 07 THV OeIBOKA.8 ASrS MTCTOLO0IOAL TBA.DITIOFB. 

— At the beginning of the world the light was enclosed in a very large 
something the Chibchas know not how to describe, but they called it 

Chiminigagua or the Creator ; the first things that came from it were 
some black birds, which, flying about the world, threw from their beaks 

a resplendant air, that illumined the earth. After Chiminigagua, the 



' Tn 1538 or 9, died near Bogota, Zaqueszijia, the last Zipa of the Muiscas, 
"with extraordinary fevers these fevers — b iirnin - nre supposed to have referred 
to lite applicatLoQs of heated horse-shoes to hib feet, and other similar tormcQts 
by Quettdft. The objaot wm to make him tell what had become of the trawurea of 
his ooiuin Tiaqufleuse, whose kingdom he had uAurped, when Quesada murdered him> 
-Hdton, 848. 
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objects most venerated were the sun and moon, its companion.^ The 
world was peopled in the following: manner : Shortly after early 
morn of tlie first day, there came forth trom the lake of I^uaque, four 
leagues N. of Tunja, a befuitiful female, named Bachue or Fuzachogua* 
(meaning a good woman), with a boy three years of age. They descended 
to the pinin, where they resided until the boy was grown up, when 
Brtchue became his wife ; and in them commenced the peopling of the 
world, which went on with great rapidity. Many years having passed, 
and seeing that the land was populated, they returned to the same lake, 
and, turning themselves into serpents, disappeared in its waters. The 
Chibchas venerated Bachue, and statues of gold and wood are still to be 
seen representing her and the boy at various ages. The natives believed 
that the soula left the bodies of the dead, went to the centre of the 
earth by yeltov and black roads and precipicea ; fint paaeing a great ! 
river on floats made of cobwebs, for which reason it was not permitted 
to kill the spider. In the future state, eacb nation had its particular I 
location, so that they could cultivate the ground. Bochica was adored 
m their beneficent Deity, and Chibchacnm as the particular Deity of the 
Chibchas, and especially the one who assisted in the cultivation of the 
soil, had care of traders and workers in ailver. Bochica was the particu- 
lar Deity of the Ubaaqnes, Neucatocoa was the Deity of the painters 
of mantles and weavers, he presided over the customary drunken reve]fl) 
and the hauling of timber from the woods. He was represented as a 
bear covered with a mantle and dragging his tail along. To him was not 
made offerings of gold, beads, &c., as to the others, because they said 
it was enough that he drank his fill of chicha- with them. This Chib- 
cha Bacchus was a slow, dull, and indecorous Deity ; he was not held in 
veneration, and they said he danced and sang with them. They called 
Fo or Sorro, the Deity who had charge of the boundaries of their 
fields, and his place in the processions and feasts was called Chaquen ; to | 
liim was offered the feathers and diadems with which they adorned them- 
selves for battle, or for their feasts. 

The goddess Bachue, mother of the human race, had charge also of 
the fields and their produce, and they burnt moqne, and other incense 
to her honour. I 



> In the Chibcha language, Z i Xue, Sua, Zupa, or Gugua, was the Sun, 
or the day ; Chia, the Moon or Za uight ; these were adored as the representatives 

of the Supreme Power, called UUco, Chibin or TTihia. Tn the QTiichtia, Inti was tho 

Sun, (^uilla the Moon. Pncha-camuc, ho who gives life to tlio Universe, was tlu- 

luvi&ible God of the coast imiious of Peru, and not that of luuas ; and Viracoeha U 

a Ijiter idea of God. 

^ Chicha was caUcd in N. Granada, Aba. 
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They adored the rainbow, under the name of Cuchavira, and was 
the Deity in particular of those who suffered from agues, and was invoked 
by women in labour. The offerings made to this Deity were small 
emeralds, grains of gold, of low standard, and beads, of various colours, 
procured by barter from the natives of the coast. It is said that Chib- 
ehacnm, angry at tlie excesses of the inhabitants of the table-land of 
Bogota, resolved to punish them. He caused the waters of the Sap6 
and Tibit6 (principal affluents of the Funsa, which formerly ran towards 
other regions, but were transformed into a lake) to deluge the coun- 
try. The Chibchas fled to the mountains, and implored Bochica, who 
appeared at sun-set on a rainbow ; he convoked the nation, promised to 
remedy theit ills, by not damming up their rivers, so that their lands 
might be properly watered. Then, throwing the rod of gold he had in 
his hands, he opened a breach at Tequendama ; the waters fell down 
the precipice, discovering to them the plain, and more fertile then before^. 
Bochica did not Hmit his power to this act, and to chastise Ghibchacum 
for having thus afflicted man, he obliged him to bear the burthen of 
earth, which was previously supported by pillars of guayacan wood.' 
Unfortunately, this measure has brought with it its inconyenience, for 
itnee then, at times, there are severe earthquskes, which the Indians say 
are caused by Ghibchacum, tired of being in one position, shifts the 
weight of earth from one shoulder to the other, and, according to the 
care with which he does this hoisting, so is the intensity of the earth- 
quake. 

Observation leads to the belief that the Andes is one of the last 
protuberances formed on our planet, and, at the same time, in few tra- 
ditions is it so plainly seen the geological explanation of a deluge as in 
this of the Chibchas. 

TsMFLEB Airn Fbibsts. — ^Xheir temples were not m general of 
a sumptuous character, for the reason that they preferred making 
their offerings in the open air, as to lakes, cascades, and elevated rocks. 
In these temples, were large buildings, near to which resided the 
Geques or priests ; there were vases of various forms to receive the 
offerings, or figures of clay, with a hole in the upper part, or plain jars 

* The Indians had a tradition that Oiia, Yubeeayguaya, or Hnitaca, a beautifal 

but malicious divinity, flooded the country, driving the iuhabitants to the mountains^ 
Bottichica, her biisbantl, called also Zuhc and Nemquetaba, transformed bor into the 
moon, struck tbe barrier ridge with his staff, made the falls of Tequendama, drained 
the plains, and tben retired to Sogomopo, where he reigned 2000 years. — Holton, 126. 

2 Huavaean, orbuly wood, ia a large tree; its wood docs not rot under water, 
but even becomes harder, may be a Guayacum. This same wood was used in l*eru, 
and preferred for their arms and idols, it resisted tools of copper- 
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buried up to the mouth ; these remained open until filled with beads, 
bars, or tiles of ^>old, and figures of the same metal, representing 
animals, and other valuable articles, offered in times of their necessities, 
preparing themselves previously by severe fasting, the devout, as well as 
the Geques.^ These last had a college called Ouca, where those who I 
dedicated themselves to the priesthood, entered when very young ; here 
they submitted for ten or twelve years to a rigorous diet, eating only , 
once a day, and that food a small portion of ground maze with water, 
and rarely fish, the quapucha. During this period they were taught 
various ceremonies : the computation of time, the tradition of which, as 
well as all the others, were preserved by the Geques, who were the 
depositories of the abstract Jenawledge of the Chibchas, which was lost | 
iiuuiediately after the conquehts, boi^aQso this class of mea were the i 
most persecuted by the Spaniard.-^. Thiy had celebrated temples ; 
such a one was that of bumaoz, burnt by the Spaniards the night they 
took the town. 

\VoB8HlP OF THE SuK.— This was the only Deity to wliuai they oftorcd 
sacrifices of human blood, killing young prisoners, and sprinklmg with 
their blood the stones on which the iirst rays of the suu shone. These 
sacrifices, the processions, and solemn dances tlu y performed on the 
sunas or roads, from the door of the habitation of the Cacique to some 
particular spot, generally some neighbouring ridge or height ; and, lastly, 
the care with which the Guesa^ was educated : a victim whose heart 
was torn from his body, every fifteen years, all had a direct and sym- 
bolic relation with the division of time, the calendar, and the ingenious 
and necessary intercalations, so as to make coincide exactly the course 
of the heavenly bodies, which directed their times of sowing and 
harvest.^ The sanguinary and dramatic character of the sacrifices was 
calculated upon by the legislator of the Chibcha's to call the attention 
of the people, in such a way, that they should never forget wliat so much 
interested them to know, and was a substitute for the Quipos of the 
Peruvians. 

The principal places of adoration of the Chibchas were lakes, where 
they could make off*erings of the most precious things, without fear of 

* CChe MuiMM had a great many idols, nadelyMiulptiired, in gold, ailver, wood, and 
wax. A male idol wm placed hj the tide of a fenude idd. — T. Oompuu, Condina- 
marca, 38. 

' The sacrifice of a beautiful youth to the god TezcatlL i oca, or soul of the 
world, is of this character.— Prescott, Con. Mex. L, 62. Here the tragic story of the 
prisoner was expounded hj the priests as the type of human destiny, which biilUant 
in its commencement, too often closes in sorrow and disaster, 

' I have made a translation of the memoir by Dui^ue^sue ou the calendar of the 
Mtiiacaa, as it atande in J. Aooeta*a work, whieh will be found further on. 
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others proiitiiig by them ; for althougli tlu y had coufiJence in their 
priests, and knew that they carefully buried the offerings in the vases 
destined to receive thera, they were naturally more secure when they 
threw these objects themselves into lakes and rivers. 

The lake of Guatavita was the most celebrated of these sanctuaries ; 
and each town had its path to go down to the lake and offer its sacrifices. 
Two cords were stretched across the lake so as to form right angles, 
and to the intersection went the raft with the Geques. Here the mira- 
culous Cacica and her daughter were invoked, whom, they said, lived at 
the bottom in a delicious retreat, from the period, when in a moment of 
anger with another chief, her husband threw her into the lake ; and here 
they made her offerings. Each lake had its tradition ; and pilgrunages 
to these sanctuaries were common amongst the Chibchas. 

At the period when the chief of Guatavita^ was an independent one, 
he made, annually, a solemn sacrifice, which for its Bingularity contributed 
to jrive celebrity to this lake, even to distant lands, and was the origin 
of the belief in the El Dorado^ ; in search of which, so many years and 
s ) Tiiuch money was thrown away. On the appointed day, lie aDoinied 
his body with turpentini' (resin), then rolled himself up m L:okl-dust ; 
thus gilded and resplendent, he embarked on the rnft, surrounded by 
the Xcqt!P9, and in the midst of music nnd singing of llie crowds cover- 
inj^ tbc^ declivities, arrived at the centre. The chief deposited the 
efferinga of gold, emeralds, and other precious objects, and he, at the 
same time, threw himpcif into the waters to bathe. At this moment, 
the neighbourii^ IiiIIb resounded with acclamations. This religious 
ceremony being over, they commenced dancing, singing, and drinking. 
In their monotonous songs they repeated the ancient history of their 
country, and what they knew of its deities, heroes, battles, and other 
memorable events, which were thus transmitted to posterity. At the 
door of the chiefa dwelling, who presided at the feasta, sat two naked 



^ On tiid edge of the conical summit in which Lake Guataviti is situated, 
are two tombs of chiefs, hewn in the Bandstone. — Cochrane's Travels, ii., 253. La 
Creation et ses MyBt^^e8 Dcvoiles, par A. Snider, 395. The Lake of Guatavita 
is 3000 f 1 1 1 above the sea. At the conquest, the nativea were persecuted for 
their treasures, when they threw their gold and precious stones into the kke. 
The agents of Gapt. Gochnne dnined it partially, and found a few small golden 
flgune. OnataTitiL is said to mean Ave of the mountains, or TOtleanio fire. I 
banre it dsewhere, end of the mountains. Jn 1561^ gold %ures were talcen out of the 
lake^ oonsistiBg of an slligator, thirteen toads or frogs, and three monkeys. In 1750, 
auodier seardh was msde. Also in 1818, hj A. M. Joseph, Paris.~I. Compans, 60. 

* Account of expeditions in seaxdi of M IkMtSo, supposed by some to be 
asar Lain Ptaima, 8^ N. and 86** W. Buns.^Depons m., 275. 
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Indums, playing upon the chirimia,* a wind instrument, sad and shrill, 
covered only with a fishing net, w^hich was the symbol of death, for. 
thtjmdf we should never lose sight of death, especially m tin rs oi 
rejoicing. They had, besides, races and betting amongst the young men, 
the Chief rewarding the more swift. 

OiTiL G-OYERyMXirT. — The gOTernment of the Zipa was despotic, 
as was that of the i^aquc of Hunsa. The Zipa made the laws, adminis- 
tered justice, and commanded the troops^ and so profound was the 
TCneration in which he was held that no one dared to look him straight 
in the face.^ AH who approached the Zipa had to bring a present 
according to hia means, but he accepted nothing from those who came 
to be judged ; he had hundreds of concubines called Thiguyes, but one 
woman only was recognised as his wife. It was considered an honour 
for the Zipa to ask for the daughter or sister of any one to place 
amongst the number of bis Thiguyes. Illicit affairs with these 
was severely punished ; moreover, the heavy fines imposed upon the 
culpable one to save him from death, was a considerable item of the re- 
venue of the Zipa. 

The Zipa*s heir was the eldest son of bis sister, who, at ten 
years of a<2:e, was sent to a dwelling at Chia, where he bad to undergo a 
series of fastings, and where he was instructed for some years. This 
one, as well as all the other chiefs, were inducted into their offices by 
the Zipa, and the nephew was the chief of Chia untU the death 
of the Zipa. 

The oercado, or palace of the Zipa, in Huequeti, had many depart- 
ments for habitations, and warehouses for clothing and food. He 
had a country residence and gardens in Tabio, where* be went to bathe 
in tepid waters. He bad another dwelling in Tinansuca^ a temperate 
climate, on the descent of the Cordillera, where be passed some months, 
and finslly, in Theosaquillo, aplaoe of pleasure, and where, afterwards, 
the capital of N. Granada was founded; bere be retired after tbe 
harvest ceremonies were over, and when tbe plain was dry and burnt by 
tbe summer sun. 

Obimes AimPmriSEMEirTs. — Homicide, rape, and incest werepunisbed 
by death ; tbe incestuous one was put into a subterranean place with 
▼enemous creatures, where be died of starvation. Those convicted of 
unnatural crimes were empaled. He who paid not his contributions 
or debts, the Uaaque sent a messenger with a small tiger (jagua) or 
similar animsls, bred for this purpose, which was tied to the door of tbe 

> Pxobftbly a sort oC flute. The Tain WM a woodeii trumpet. 
^ The luuas of Peru exacted the miae obsecrauce. 
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debtor, who had to feed it as well as the meflsenger, until the debt 
WBB paid. He who showed cowardice in war was dressed as a wonfan 
and employed for a time in female occupations. Bobberies and other 
offences were punished by flogging in men ; women had their hair cut 
off. When a woman was suspected of inconstancy, they forced her to 
eat a large quantity of red pepper, if she confessed, she had water 
giyen to her, and then she was killed; if she resisted this mode 
of torment for some hours, she was dedared innocent, and an apology 
made to her. 

Other LiLWS. — Only the Zipa was carried on men's shoulders, 
on a litter, by his subjects, or by such Usaques whose iivcat services in the 
field entitled them to this privilege. Permission wab nLce.sbary to have 
the nose and ears pierced, so as to wqhv ornaments, except by the 
Xeques and I.\saqaes who had this right when they took possession of 
their office. The Indians generally painted themselves with achote 
(bixia) ; also clothed themselves with new and clean mantles, but 
the mantle with figures and lines made with a brush in black and red, 
could only be worn by order of the 'Aipa. 

Only by permission of the Zipa could game be eaten, except by 
the Usaques. 

VABiors Customs.— When a man wished to be married he 
sent a mantle to tiie parents of his intended bride, and if after 
eight days it was not returned, lie sent anottier : then, con- 
sidering himself accepted, he seated him self, at night, at tbo 
door of his futiu:e bride, and indirectly made it known he was 
there. The maiden opened the door, holding a totuma^ or gourd, 
full of ehicha, and having sipped, she gave to her lover to drink. 
Marriage w^as celebrated before the Xeque, and the couple being 
united by their arms, the priest asked the maiden whether she preferred 
Bochicha to lier husband, — her husband to her children — if she 
loved her children more than herself — and if she would abstain from 
food whilst her husband was hungry. Then directing himself to the 
husband, told him to say, with a loud voice, if he wished to 
have the woman for his wife, and this ended the ceremony. 

But a man might have as many women as he could maintain, 
particularly if he were a Usaque, but only one was the legitimate 
wife. The matrimonial rites Taried in the 8e?eral Chibcha tribes* 

The Zipa being dead, the Xeques abstracted his entrails, filling 



Tutujna, op the co^st of Esmeraldas (Equador). 

Q 
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the cavities with melted reain ;' Uil' body was then laid in a coffin 
of |i:il!ii-t ['te wood, lined inside and out with sheets of p^old ; it 
was lilt n secretly t;iki ii and buried iu a cave, made i'roui the day he 
ef Miiiicnced liis reign, in a distant and secret place: these regal 
111 1 jiL'li tomba have never yet been met with. With the TJsaquea 
.iji i other principal Indians were buried their favourite wives and 
ft number of their retainers, who were previously made to take 
the juice of a narcotic plant; food was put into the tombs, jewels 
of gold, arms, and ciiicha made of fermrnted maize, of which they W"ere 
very fond. Six days were allotted for muurniug, and the anniversary was 
aUo solemnized. At this period they repeated, in a singing tone, the life 
aud actions of the departed. 

The mass of the people were buried with their jewels, arms and 
food, in the open country, without any other sign than planting a tree 
to jirotect the grave j not naked, but clothed iu their beat robes. There 
were also tumuli which served as cemeteries, from wheuce human 
boncri, objects of gold aud deers' horns have been taken, proving that 
tlie Indians were buried with trophies of the chase, or, probably, with 
deer, as provision in the other world. The most considerable cemeteries 
known, are those of the Hill of the Sanctuary, near the Puente Grande, 
four leagues W. of Bogota, and the hills of Caqueza, from whence, on one 
occasion, 24,000 ducats w orth of gold was extract i d. In the Province of 
Tunja, in caverns, are fi^und many mummies, well preserved : some with 
line painted mantles, such as were used by the principal Indians, alithese 
bodies are seated, the forefingers tied w^ith cotton strings. 

AaHK ULTuuE, Industry and Commerce.— It has alreadv been 
observed tliat the Chibchas had no cattle ; neither did they know- the 
use of iron, and that their instruments for tilling the land were of w ood 
or stone. The potato, sweet potato, maize and quinua, were the 
principal vegetables cultivated ; indeed, they may be called essentially 
an agricultural people, to whom tlie frog or toad, as an emblem 
<sf humidity, served as a base for their system of numeration, and 
f(>r tlieir calendar ; tbey had two harvests of potatoes and one of 
maize, in the colder porfcious, and it was there the greater number of the 
people dwelt. 

With respect to the cultivation of the quinua, now abandoned, we 
have no particulars. The seed of the plant is very nutritious, and it is 
probable it was enteu in the form of a porridge, such as they made 
Avith maize, seasuDing it w-ith salt, red pepper and savoury herbs. In the 
hot vallies they had the yuca (jatropha) ; the arracache (oxalis cremata), 
in the temperate regions, aud some vegetables ; but we do not know if they 

^ Velez sajB black bees'vrax. 
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used tli6 fecula of the choco bianco ( lupinus) as they did in Quito. 
"We are ignorant if they, as the Mexic.ms, extracted sui^ar from the 
maize-cane, not having the sugar-cane, wliich was ln oiighi from the Old 
World; or, if they only used honey, found abuadantly amongst the 
declivities of the Cordillera. The plantain, now so abundant in N. 
Granada, that it may be said to form half the food of the population, was 
not cultivated in olden times or Icuown, excepting in the province of 
Chocd. It is calculated that ground, yielding wheat for the sustenance 
of one mau, would grow plantains fur twenty-five men.^ 

The most important production, which served these Chibchas to barter 
with, and for which they obtaiiicd gold, was the sail of Zipiquira and 
Neniocon ; this they prepared from brine springs, by boiling in earthen 
vessels. At present, rock salt is extracted from these localities 

They had also cotton mantles, woven by the women, when their otlier 
domestic affairs were finished.- The natives of Guatavita were 
celebrated for their ability in working grain gold (extracted from the 
sands of the MagdaJena, or from the province of Guane, Girou, &c.), 
into figures of animals, the inlaying of sheila for cups, used at their feasts, 
and thin plates of gold which served for belts and bracelets. The 
painters of mantles, whicli article w as taken to all the markets, were 
Chibchas. They worked figures in relief,^ on hard atone, (but we are 
not informed by what means). 

^ The weathor afbets Bfttional ohMMter directly, by mentt of dress, and indirectly 
tkrongb agrioultnral prodiieliB, the most importaat of them in this xieBpeet is tha 
pUtftOO, or plantBin. The pluitain mrm man m<ae kbour than eteam. It ^ves hhn 
the greatest amount of food from a given piece of ground, and with a labour so small 

that that of raising it to the mouth, after roasting, is a material point of it. " New 
Granada would be something" says my neiglibour CLildas, " if wo could exterminate 
the platano and the cane : this is the parent of drunkenness and idleness." — Holton, 23. 

' The apparatus for spinning ia a atiek, with a potato or other weight ^tuck 
at the Other end.— Hdlion, 288. 

The loom for weaving is a square frame; tineads of warp, wound as on 
a reel, (this is for a ruaua, or mantle) the colour being changed so as to 
produce the requisite stripes. The woof sitr.^-ly inserted by tlunr industry, without 
any apparatus to sejiarate the threads oi the warp, and, of course, without a propw 
shuttle.— Holton, 533. 

• J. AcosLa gives a drawing of one of the symboHc stones or calendar engraved by 
the Cliihdias, of whieh a copy is given Airther on. It ia of TOiy hard Mack Ljdian 
• stone. I do not find any mention of instruments liar outting or horing hard stones, 
but for b<mBg a sort of drill must have been used t for cutting some harder stone, 
such as corundum ; the smoothing and polishing would be easy. The Chibehae 
do not appear to have used copper, tin, lead or iron ; their working and war 
instruments were ot hard wood or stone : gold seems to have been the oxdy metal 
ut»(}d bj them. 

c 2 
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The Chibcha was probably the only nation of the New World who 
used is;oM coin in tiieir exchanges,' this consiated of discs cast ia a 
mould ; they had no weights, and for measures they only had th^ 
which served for measuring maize, called aba, the name also of the 
grain. The measures of length were the hand and step. 

The most important fair or market of the Cliihcbas was at Cojaima, 
in the territory of the Poincas, called by the Spaniards Yaporogos, the 
name of one of its chiefs. These inhabited both sides of the Magdalena 
from the entrance of the B. Cuello to Neyva. There was taken salt, 
emeralds, painted mantles, works in gold, also grain gold. The 
Cbibclias brought from the fairs of the hot countries gnacamayas^ or 
macaws and parrots, and when they had leamt a few words they were 
Facrificed to their deities ; believing they were a better substitute than 
human ones. There was another large fair in the country of the cacique 
Zorocota, where, subsequently, was founded Puente Real on the river, 
then called Sarabita, to which came the Northern Gbibchas, the 
Agataes, Chipetaes and the industrious Guanes: here they obtained 
salt for gold, mantles, and woven cotton cloth of Tarions qiialities 
and colours. In the central point of this fair was a large isolated 
stone, subsequently broken up, and turned out to be silver ore, 
from which was extracted some &0 marcs,^ (8 oz. to the marc), but the 
spot from whence this mass of silver ore came bas never been known. 

There waa another fair in Turmequ^, every three days ; and there was 
seen, independent of other articles, a large quantity of emeralds from 
Somondoco,^ although, at the period of , the conquest, the mine waa 
almost worked out (qy P). 

' The ancient Mexicans used quills filled with gold dust, pieces of tin in the 
form of the letter T ; also bails of cotton and bags of cacao as medium of exchange. 
The Peraviana used extensirely the pod of the capticmn or aji. — See Numismatics or 
the TSmr World, by W. Bollaert, Kumis. 6oe., 1837. 

' Jameeon calls BlGuacamayo the sacred rivet, HnMt means ncred in Qniohua. 
Qeoffraphical Trans., 1869. The Potnciana Pulcherrima, the yellow and scarlet variety, 
is called Malinche (thenamf of Cortcz's Indian niistrc*) and Guar-nmfiTo, in Hon- 
duras, tlio latter being the n!^me given to the large red jmrrot, culled Ara and La pa, in 
otlier parts of South and Central America, a bird the Maja Indians of Yucatan seems 
to have considered sacred, and dedicated to the sun. At Itxamal, there was a temple to 
Kinich Eakni^ an idol fiiduoaied like the sun, with the beak of a bird : be is sur- 
roimded with rays of fire, and descended to bom the c^bved sacrifice at mid-d^, as 
the Yacamayu^a bright-feathered parrot^ descends in its flij^ FroebePs Central 
America, 181. 

3 This must mean 60 mares, the cajon of 50 cwt. 

* Emekalds. — The green varietiea are found at Muzo, N. of Bogota, 5° 28' N. A 
specimen from Peru (probably Quito) silica, 68-50, alumina 15 75, glucina 12 50, red 
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Neither the edifieeB nor thefamitiire of the Ohibehae were in. proper- 
Hon with their other convenienceB. The dwellinga were of wood and 
day, with conical roo^ covered with mats of sedge and roBhea, some 
henehea and couches, doors of cane entertwined with cords and locka 
of wood, which form is still osed in some places. The strong ceroadoa 
(endoBures) and vast court-yarda flanked by those round buildingSi 
which, in the distance^ looked like towers, was the origin of the name of 
the TtHHey of the Alcasares, given by Quesada to the plain of Bogota. 

The only Chibdu chief who projected the building of a temple, was 
Garanchaca; he usurped the dominions of the Zaque, pretending to be 
a child of the sun by the damsel Gaeheta. She gave birth to 
a hnaea (something sacared), which was converted into a human being, 
who was brought up with veneration until he was a man, when he killed 
Honsa and put himself in his place. This jfobulous Ghiranchaea 
pretended, as they say, to build a sumptuous temple to his fkther, the 
sun; to which effect he orderod that stones and columns should 
be brought from the most distant parts of his dominions, but he died 
are the building was commenced. 

The mysterious personage, who in remote ages was the legislator of 
the Chibchas, was not venerated as a deity, but as a holy and 

oxiUe iron 1, liiue 0 225, oxide chrome 0*30. Tantulic- acid and Cuiuiubium occur iu 
•ome Torieties. Eina eoMMlds «sab» seen at Otrthageua, esftxHoted from the mxm of 
MiiaOjbj ft Freaekoompany. Thia gem kfoimd in attached and imbedded cryatala in 

alluvium. The finest are from veins, iu a blue slate, of the age of our lower ehalk, 
in the Valley of Muzo. One statue of the Virgin, in the Cathedral at Bogota, besides 
1358 diamonds and other precious stones, has 12 15 emoralds. Not far from tlic 
mountain of Itoco, in the country of the Mnzos, was found in 1555 two cmornlde, 
weighing 24,000 casteUanos, the castellano is 1,415 grs. Three leagues from Itoco is 
Abipi, where emeealdB are found. 

Tne foUo-tring was a briba olKiFei to a Chibsba ohief : twenty mudena, a hundred 
loadi ef cotton, a large quantitj of emeralda, idola and fibres of animala in gold and 
ailver. 

The rainbow was worshipped by pregnant women among the Cliibchas, and 
emnr dds offered. In the JBlast Indies medicinal and talismanic virtuee are ascribed to 

this gem. 

Ihe heir to Chibcha power, wbeo received as such, was placed on a throne o( 
gold and emerald*. The litter of the Zipa was ornamented with emeralds. In the 
eye0» eare, noee^ month and navel of the dead Zipa, emeralda were plaeed. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 contained the finest known emerald, 2 inches long, 
weighing 8oz. 18 dwls. It enme from Muzo, supposed to have been brought to 
England by Don Pedro, who told it to the Duke of Devonshire. 

We are not informed how the CUibchas worked emeralds and other liard 
stoues ; but the Mexicans, with tools made of copper and tin, fashioned emeralds into 
flowers, ilsh, &c. Cortes eent an emerald to Spain, the base of whioh waa aa broad aa 
the palm of the hand.— See Quito Section, for emeralds also. 
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beneficent man. He is snmetimes c<mf(nmded with Bochica. He is 
known under the names of Nemterequetaba> Xue, Chuizapagna (or the 
enToj of God). This ancient in dividual came, as before-mentioneil, 
from the cast ; he wore a long beard, and his hair was tied with a 
fillet ; hiB dress was a tunic without a collar, and a mantle secured hj the 
en Is at the shoulders^ a dress used hy the Chibchas at the timo of the 
discovery of the country, for the pooeho and the rnana are of Peruvian 
origin, introduced after the conquest. 

Xue found the people little better than savages, without other clothing 
than cotton in the rough, tied with cords, and without ideas of sodely 
or goremment. He commenced his exhortations at Bosa, where 
the Spaniards found a rib, venerated by the Indians, said to have 
belonged to an animal brought hither by thia personage.^ Prom Bosa 
Xue went to Mnqueti, Fontibon, and then to the town of Cota» at 
which place he taught and instructed the people, and such was the 
concourse that came to hear him, that it became necessarj to make a 
fosse round ft hill. Not onlj did he teach them to spin and weave, bat 
wherever he pleased he left painted, in ochre, in various places, the figure 
of the weaving machine, so that tbej should not forget its construction. 

Xue then went to the N., descended to the province of Gnane^ 
and in the inhabitants there, he found the best disposition for the airts. 
He not only taught hj words, but by worksi and passed his long life 
ciTilising the Indians. Ultimatelj, he disappeared in Sogomoso, leaving 
a successor to continue the instruction and the guidance of the laws 
and regulations he had established by general consent, solely by the 
power of persuasion and example. As a proof of his wisdom, the fol- 
lowing regulation was in force at the time of the conquest, that 
is to say, fourteen centuries after his death : that if the legitimate wife 
of the Usaque died first she oould prohibit the husband from marrying 
again until five yeara were passed. In this manner the Usaque was 
careful in pleasing his wife, dreading her future vengeance ; and not 
being able to do away with polygamy, he invented this method to pro- 
tect the weaker sex, but it must be stated that the Chibchas behaved 
well to their wives, and took care of the sick and old. 



The Muzos- were noted for their continual wars with the Muiscas 

' It is probable this was the rib of a mastodon, bones of this anuiiAl are found in 

tlx* al]!iriiim of Sviacha, where, at present, teeth and other fossil remainfi are met with. 
Holton, 273, »a?s, this place is famous for the ^buncs of carnivorous elephants 
once cvhumed here. 
2 1. MoUieD*8 Colombia, 658. 
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of Bogota. Tbeir country was yery rich in emeraldB. They had a 
singukr tradition : that there was, in ancient times, on the other side 
of the Magdalena^ the shadow of a man, called An, which amused 
itself with making wood^ faces of men and women, easting them into 
the stream, from whence they issued in the form of human beings ; and 
these he taught to eulti?ate the earth : they then dispersed, and from 
this stock came the Indians who inhabit the surrounding regions. 

The Miuos had no gods, nor did they worship the sun and moon, as 
the Bogotans did: they said these hodies were created after the 
wooden faces, in order to give them light when they became living 
beings. Daring the honey-moon, the wife beat the hushand. Their 
dead were dried before a slow fire, and not buried till a year had passed ; 
the widow was obliged to cultivate the ground for her support until the 
interment, when her relations took her home. • 

Some writers say, there is no doubt that Quetaalcoatl the legis- 
lator of Mexieo,^ Bochiea of Bogot& and Maneo Capac of Peru, were 
Bttdhist Priests f they also observe, that there is a remarkable analogy 
between the religion of Budha and Bramah and the Mexican worship ; 
as Bramah, Vishnu and Siva^ form the East Indian trimurti ; so does 
Ho, Huitsilopoetl and Tlaloeof Mexico, also Con, Pacha-camac and 
Huiraeocha^ of the Pemviaua. This appears to me to be a mere idea, 
and to have no foundation ; ar^d as to Con, Paeha-camae and Yiracocba, 
a critical examination diows that such is the conlusbn as to the history 
of this said to be Peruvian trimurti, that it is unsafe to follow these 
wholesale generalisations. 

Yelasco, the historian of Quito, and other writers of his time, as well 
as some modems, have supposed that Peru was peopled from tiie west, 
making Easter Island a stepping-stone :^ this is another &nctful idea, 



^ The Mexican deitj (sometimes called the God oi Air), the Fyzome of Brazil, 
YireooeiMi and BooihiiM, are repreMnted m whito BMn, with flowing betrds. Tes* 
«ttUp<Ma, aaother Kcxican god, is desoribed m » bla^— >Bndlbrd, 801. 

' Bather say priest of a Budha of the Mutscas or PeraviuM. 

5 Easter Island, 27° 05' S. 109° 46' 1500 miles from the nearest western island 
and 2000 from the coast of Peru. The people tatoo and paint. There are tliree plat- 
forms of stonework, in ruins ; on ench stood four statues, one fifteen feet high, first 
seen by Davis, in 1686. Population then said to be 6000 to 7000. These people 
came from the islands of the west. Cook gi?es a drawing of the ears of the people, 
piefoed, but unlike the Tacamn Orqon. Some of the Kougols bare their een thus 
pierced and enlarged. Bogwcggen, 1722, in Dalrymp1e*8 Tojage^ mmtioos the wor* 
ship of the sun in Easter island ; one man there quite white, pendants in his ears, 
white and round, size of one's fist, appeared to be a priest. — See Delafield's Origin 
of American Antiquities, 1839. Bradford, 429. Ellis, Fol. Bes. iiL, 826. ; it., 101. 
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jinrl the examination of the now dehi[)itlat('il stone (volcanic) idols of 
that i^^land (not the work of the present race), will help but little thia 
conjecture. Others think that the New World waa peopled from the 
north, at a period before t!ip (existence of Behriugs Straits ! 

Iluematziu, a Mexican author, toward*! the close of the seventh cen- 
tury, gives an account of the migrations of the Tezcucans (Vom Asia! 
Humboldt ^ observes, the predilection for periodical aeries, and the ex- 
istence of a cycle of sixty years, which is equal to 740 Biums of t!ie 
Muiscas, contained in the cycle of twenty years of the priests, appear 
to reveal the Tartarian origin of the nations of the New World ; in 
anotljer part of his works he modestly says, " I think, I discover in the 
the Americana, the descendants of a race, who early separated from the 
rest of mankind, has followed up for a series of years, a peculiar road 
i% the unfolding of its iutellectuai iacujltieB» and. its tendency towards 
civili'/atlon." 

Again,^ our knowledge of the languages of America is still too 
limited, considering their great variety, for ua as yet entirely to relin- 
quish the hope of some day discovering an idiom vrhich may have been 
spoken, at once in the interior of South America, and in that of Asia ; 
or which may, at least, indicate an ancient affinity. Such a discovery 
would certainly be one of the most brilliant which can be expected in 
reference to the history of mankind." 

At the Ethnological Society, in May, 1858, in a communication 
" On the probable migrations and variations of the earlier families of 
the human race," Admiral Pitzroy directed attention to the people of 
South America and Van Biemen's Land, and to the probability of early 
migrations ; for there was a striking resemblance between the Tierra 
del Fucgians and the Esquimaux; between the inhabitants of Western 
South America and the aborigines of Van Diemen's Land, and between 
the people of Eastern South America and the Hottentots of Africa. 
Sir H, Eawlinson, commenting on the corrections of the assumed chro- 
nology, considered the time insufficient to account for changes of lan- 
guage and character, and that physiognomy was a more accurate test of 
the origin of the people than philology, especially among hill tribes ; for 
instauce,in the inhabitants of the mountain districts of ^lesopotamia, there 
waa the same character of &ce as might be seen in the Assyrian marbles. 



At Carthagena, lif 25' N. 75° 80' W., the ancient Galamari, I saw 
numbers of half civilized Indians, some on. their way to work on the 

> Views, ii., 128. 
3 A*pectt, i, 177. 
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Panama railway; they were active^ strong, good-looking, and the hotter 
and more acorcbing the sun the merrier they were ; they, however, were 
learniDg to drink spirits and gamble. Sailing tor Colon, in d° 25 * the 
Navy Bay of the English, and Aspiowall of the Americana, we observed 
the Darien Indians out at sea in their champaneB, or canoes, fishing. 

At Turbaco, eight milea from Carthagena, in revenging the death of 
Cosa, at the tinie of the conquest, Nicuesa and his companions had for 
their share of Indian booty £62,000 in gold. In the expedition to the 
river Zenu, in 1534, a Cacica or female chief is spoken of, the 
eemetery of the surrounding country, where the dead were buried with 
all their treasure, food and drink, Heredia sacked, finding twentj-feur 
wooden idols covered with sheets of gold ; these were in pairs, sup- 
porting hamacs, in which were deposited precious objects, brought by 
the devout. Suspended in the trees, which surrounded the temple, wera 
some gold bells, worth £30,000, and during eight to ten months 
£1,200,000, in money of the present time, was plundered. J. Acosta^ 
gives a description of the tombs of Zenu. Quesada, after the battle 
of B<mza, returned to Bogota, when the King's fifth was 46,000 castel- 
lanoa of gold and 860 of emeralds ; a similar sum was set apart for 
those who had most distinguished themselves. The remainder was 
divided amongst the armj, the foot soldier receiving 512 castellanos of 
gold (of low standard, guanine and five emeralds, the horse soldier 
double. 

Macuriz was the name of the chief of Bahaire, near Carthagena. 
In Ojeda's voyage l^iitiier, in 1509, he found the natives to be war- 
like men, of Carib origin ; they wielded great swords of palm-wood, 
defended themselves with osier targets, and dipped their arrows in a 
subtle poison* The women as well as the men mingled in battle, being 
expert vrith the bow, and throwing a species of lance called Asagay.^ 

The aborigines of the Isthmus have been hitherto known under the 
names of Dariel,' TJrabao and Idibae. Their language was said to be 
similar to the Gunacnna (independent Indians on the S.E. side of the 
Isthmus). Later researches have shown that four tribes, the Saveneric, 
ManzanfllO) or San Bias Indians, Chold or Chocd, and Bayano,^ inhabit 
the Isthmus, and speak difierent languages.^ 

* Compeudiu do Is. Uraimda, 1:^3, 

* Irving'a ** Compaaion of CotumbaB,'* 86. 

' Lndewitf, 61. HerraB, L 27. Darien or Dariei, the people Darietee, also Voca- 
bulary of the Tale language of the Barien Ibidiana. Dr. Culkm on the Darien ship 

Canal, 1853. 

* Baynno. Indians of the Isthmus of Panama, about the Airer Chepo. Ludewig. 
^ Iiriug's " Compamon of Columbus." 
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Ere the Fanami railway bad encroaclied upon the aboriginal regions 
of the IstbmuB of Darien, the narrow bavrier between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific was traTeraed from the east bj ascending the river 
Chagr^, in canoes, to Cmces, and then by mule to Panami^ an affior, at . 
times, of many days ; at present, the journey is performed by rail in 
three hours. 

In consequence of heavy floods in the river Chagr^s having washed 
away part of the railway-bridge, at Barbacoas,^ I could only get 
as far as the bridge by rail, afterwards by canoe to Cruees, then by mule 
to FanamA, through dense tropical vegetation, and by canelones or roods 
something like a very narrow railway cutting, caused by continual 
traffic for the last 800 years in one track. 

In vain one searched for the huts of the Indian, they have been re- 
placed by Yankee hotels !*' where, for a glass of refreshment, a dollar 
is demanded, but one is glad to pay this sum, and even more, for a re- 
freshing drink when travelling in such a sweltering locality. 

Captain Liot^ speaks t^us of the San Bias Indians : tbey resort to 
Panama to find a market for the produce of the fertile country they in- 
habit, and, to a trifling extent, cuhivate ; they are short in stature, deep- 
chested and robust, but not remarkable for symmetry ; in spite of a listless 
stolid expression of coantenance, tbey are not without intelligence, and 
are accounted a jealous and warlike race. I saw some Darien Indians 
at Fanami) fine looking fellows and not very dark ; they went about 
nearly naked, and the general opinion is, that the white man is not safe 
in tbeir wilds. 

It is said that the word Panama means a place abounding in fish. 
Tubanama was the name of a chief who ruled about here at the time of 
the conquest.' The Indians of Darien called their chiefs Quevi and 
Saco ; this last appears identical wHth tlie Saki of Hiiiisa, in Eog:ota. 

1 had proposed to give an account of the investigations and elaborate 
surveys for the Panama railway, from informatiun 1 obtained of the 

' Barbacoas, or ancient suspension bridges. There are three torto : one, the bridge 
of bpjucos (ligneous cordftge), the true suspension brir!<_ro ; the second, thetarahita of 
one rope, for slinging passengers ; the third, called tarabita also, of two ropes, for 
slinging anmials. in Cliile, the swinging bndges are made of hide ropes-^such as is 
Men at Santa Bosa de lot Andes.— Skinner, " Present State of Peru," 364, Barba- 
coas, or steps like roads, are eroas-polM flud in the rock, but not taatened at 
the extremities. Skinner's work is a tnmslation of the more {wonunent aztides of 
the ** Mercurio Poruano." 

2 Panama, &c., 1819. 

' Cotu-banama, was the name of a chief in the Island of Hay tL-— Irriog, ** Life of 

Coluiabus," ii., 6, 
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engmeoM and others wbo so bnTelj carried tliat operation through 
under no ordinary difficulties.^ I must, however, content myself with 
alluding to its traffic, and making a few observations on a report, by Mr. 
Hoadley, president of the Panama railway company, to Mr. Cobden as 
Chairman to the House of Commons* Contract Packet Committee. 

The Panamil railway is forty-seven and a half miles long. Passenger 
trains run over it in three hours ; goods trains in five. During the 
first four years 121,820 passengers passed ; upwards of thirty-four 
millions sterling of gold, and of silver nearly six millions, was conveyed 
across it. Almost all the indigo and cochineal is now sent over the 
Panama railway, reachiiig Eiigland in less than thirty days; while, if 
sent round Cape Horn, it would take four months. Coal, timber, guano, 
munitions of war, ores, heavy machinery, whale oil, cocoa, Peruvian 
bark, &c., are transported over the line. It has reduced the passage 
between England and British Colombia from six months to forty 
days, and its advantages to the trade of the west coast of America is 
incalculable, in conjunction with the West India Mail and Pacific Steam 
Navigation Companies, both lines possessing most elHcicnt steamers ; 
indeed, they may be called floating hotels. There is also the United 
States Mail Steam Ship Company's line, from Panama to San Bias, 
IMazatlan and San Francisco ; from the latter port there are steamers 
again to British Colombia. 

Alihoiigb the Australian trade is chiefly in English hands, yet the 
United States ships, with a million tons of freight, mailed, in 1858, for 
Australia. 

This shows the vast importance of the Panama route to the Pacific 
and Australia. The existence of good coal at Vancouver's Island, for 
the use of steamers, is most iuiportant. 

Benzoni,- who was in the New World, 1511-16, gives the following 
words as spoken at Sucre, near Panama, which I compare with Quichua: 

Sucre .... Ischia . . . Chiarucla . . Cici. 

Quichua . . . Bscha . . . Ccari * . . Ceari and Buna. 

English . . . Earth . . . Gold . . . Man.^ 

1 In 1844*5, Captain Liol wsa oonuniBnoiidd by the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Oompany to ouanine tlw lathmnt of Dwien, witli a view to eetabliah a macadamised 
road or a railroad across it* Tlic British government diflOOliraged the overtures 
which were made to them, and suffered the contingent prospect to be abandoned. 
Years afterwards, citizens of the United States performed the great work of a railway. 
"Panama, &c., oommunioations between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans," by Captain 
Liot, 18i9. 

' Tranalated bj Admiral Smyth, 1857.— HaUuTt CoU. 

* Gareilasso states that, Panam^, Darien, Santa Marta, ic^ were peopled by Mexi- 
osaa "tenibka y omelee," bat gives no particulan aa to bow or when th^ settled 
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Daring my stay in Panami, the' subjeefc of a abip canal was mncb 
debated, bnt tbe opinion of tbe majority was against its feasibility. 
Tbe scbeme of a canal appears to be abandoned, altbongb tbe 
country between tbe Gbuqnnique and Atrato rivers is said to be level ; 
Mr. Trantwine in describing his snrveys of the Atrato river, reports 
tbat a ship canal is out of the question.^ 

In the Isthmus of Darien, or Golden Castile, thete have been 
discovered ancient ruins at Oana, 7° 38' N., 77^ 81' W. ; also at Gasas 
del Frindpe,' ^ 40' N., 78'' 04' W. 

Bepeated aggressions of tbe buccaneers and others in this auriferous 
district^ where abundance of gold was procured by black slave labour, 
after the aborigines had been diminished in numbers by oppreBsive 
cruelties, induced Spain to close and abandon tbe mines, for a time, 
early in the 18th century. Even those famous ones in the mountains 
of Espiritu Santo, near Gana, from which alone more gold went through 
Panamd in a year, than from all the other mines of America puc 
togetbw.* 

Irving^ tells us tbat at the conquest, Zemaco was tbe principal diief 
of Darien. Carets governed the gold district of Coyba, and gave bia 
daugliter to Balboa. Fonca was the name of another chief, at war with 
Careta. Gomagre was apowerfhl chief^ his dwelling was a himdred and 
fifty paces in length, and eighty in breadth, founded upon great logs, sur* 
rounded by a stone wall ; the upper part was of wood work, curiously 
interwoven and wrought with such beauty as to cause surprise and ad- 
miration. In a secret part of the building, Comagre preserved the 
bodies of his ancestors, wrapped in mantles of cotton, richly wrouglit 
and interwoven with pearls, gold and certain stones, held precious by 
the natives. Comagre's son gave the Spaniards much gold, and informed 
Balboa of the Pacific Ocean. Balboa went in search of the golden 

there. Rerthold Seemann the aborigines of the Isthmus of Punaiua, in Trangi. of the 
American Kthno. v^^oc, III., 175 ; 1853. Same author in voyage of the Herald, 1. 
231, " History of tht; IsDimus of Panama," including the more civilized Doracbos of 
Western Veraguas and their monuments. 

' Beporfc on Mhtuiu and Daxien, by Oapt. PreroBt, B.N,, ** Geogmphioal Soo. 
Joamal,*' 1854. I was in Paoami when Cbpt. P. was on lids way to ezploie the 
Isthmus, and had I not beeii laid up by tiie bite in the foot of some venemoiu 
animal, I might have been tempted to have accompanied him. In the town library, 
at Nuremburg, is preserved a globe, made by John Schoner, in 1520. It is remark- 
able that the passage through the Isthmus of Darien, so much sought after in later 
times, is, on tliis old globe, carefully deliu^ted. — King's " Wonders of the World." 

* HeUerf^s Toy. k I'isthme de Dinien. 

* Fitsroy on the Qteat Isthmiu.-- ** Geogr. Soc Joumftl,*' IBO, 18S3. 

* Companions of Cblnmbus. 
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temple of Dobayba, mother of God, who eretted the eon and moon. 
The temple was not foond, but from an abandoned village be gathered 
jewels and pieces of gold. The chief Abibeyba reigned over a region 
of marshes and shallow lakes. Balboa, on his jonmej across Daiien, 
was told by Fonca that the Pacific Ocean was called the great Peohiy. 
The chief, Quaraquil, and his people were sacrificed bjr the Spaniards, 
snd their village plundered of gold and jewels. On the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1518, Balboa first beheld the Pacific Ocean ; he then passed 
through the country of the chief^ Chiapes, who gave him five hundred 
pounds weight of gold. On the 29th, St. Michael's day, Balboa took 
a banner, npon which was painted the Virgin and Child and the arms of 
Castile and Leon, then drawing his sword, he marched into the sea, and 
waving his banner took possession of the seas and lands from the Axctie 
to the Antartic poles. Balboa then fell in with the chief, Tdmaco, who 
gave him pearls and gold, and here he was again informed of Pern. 
Teaochan conciliated tiie Spaniards by gifts of pearls and gold. 
Poncra, supposed to be rich, and not yielding, was torn to pieces by 
bloodhounds. Balboa took Tubanami prisoner, who gave as his ransom 
armlets and jewels of gold to the value of 6000 crowns. 

On Pissrro's first journey across the Isthmus, the names of the 
Caciques, Tatibri, Chueuma, Chiruci and Biru are mentioned, and the 
chief of Iflla ]Etica gave him a basket filled with pearls ; one weighed 
twenty-five carats, another three draduns, and the size 6£ a muscadine 
pear. 

CoAL^ exists at Cienaga de Oro on the B. Sinu ; on the banks of the 
Carare, a branch of the Magdalena ; at Oonejo, below Honda ; abo 
near Bogota, and is used at Mr. Wilson's iron works. Coal occurs in 
Yeraguas, Chiriqui and Costa Bica, also on the I. of Muerto, near 
David Cluriqui ; this coal was found to bum equally as free as Eng- 
lish coal.*' Coal was recently discovered at Tarraba, Costa Bica. I find 
no ^logical description of the country these coals are found in, but 
in all probability they may be classed with those of Chile which are of 
tertiary formation,' excepting, perhaps, the coal found near Bogota, 
whidi may be of the carboiiiferons period. 

GoLn. — ^The king's fifth from a mine near Bogota, was 300,000 
'dollars. Captain Fitzroy ascertained the position of the concealed mines 
of Cana. Between Panamd and Pacora, the gold dust collected 
was twenty-two carats fine. Near S. Itevtolomeo, in the Ceno, del 
Pilon de Oro, is the mountain of the Block of Gh>ld, whence, it is said, a 

' See my paper on Chile coal, " Geographical Soo. Journal," 186 
^ S. American Comp. Beport, London, 1859. 
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Spaniard from Lima once extracted a large block of gold. Mnjor Doss, in 
1849, found gold in all the streams of the Cbepo, eaeh pan full of 
aarth yielding from twenty-five to thirty cents. One penon»m a daj, 
worked out five ounces. 

The fallowing is from Berthold Seemami.^ The aboriginal Isthmians 
were rude and barbarous savages, who, divided into many hostile tribea» 
waged continual warfare with each other. It is onlj iu Weatem 
Yeraguas that tracee of a more civilized people are found. These parts 
were inhabited by a numerouB tribe, the Borachos, where still are found 
their remains, tombe^monttmentaand columns of different sizes, corered 
with fantastic figures, or representations of natural objects, differing 
entirely from either the hieroglyphics of Mexico or those of Central 
America. At Caldera, a few leagues from the town of David, lies a 
granite block, known to the country-people as the " Piedra pintal,*' or 
painted stone. It is fifteen feet high, nearly fifty feet in circumfer- 
ence, and flat at the top. Every part, especially the eastern side, is 
covered with figures. One represents a radiant aun; it is followed by 
a series of heads, all with some variation, scorpions and fantastic 
figures. The top and the other sides have signs of a circular and oval 
form, crossed by lines. The sculpture is ascribed to the Dorachos» in- 
tended, probably, to commemorate their annals. The characters are an 
inch deep ; on the weather side, however, they are nearly efiaced. As 
they, no doubt, were a I! (Originally of the same depth, an enormous 
time must have elapsed before the granite could thus be worn away, and 
a much higher antiquity must be assigned to tliese hieroglyphics^ than 
to many other monuments of America.^ • Several columns are seen in the 
town of David, where they are used for building purposes ; the cha* 
racters in them differ from those of the " Piedra pintal," by being 
raised and considerably smaller. The tombs of the Dorachos are nu- 
merous ; they are of two descriptions. The better sort consist of flat 
stones put together, resembling the co£Bns used in northern Europe ; 
they are slightly covered with mould, and earthen vases are found 
within; the vessels are of good workmanship, and in the shape of 
basins or of tripods, the legs being hollow, and containing several loose 

» Voy. of 'Herald,'' IS 18, and Trans. Anier. Ethno. Soc., 175, 1853. Mr. 
Secmanu has kiudlv ailowod me to introduce iuU) my work, the two drawings ho 
made of this interest iug moDament. 

* Mesnra. Whiting and Shumsn, in their report, 1851, on the ooal formatum <tf tiie 
Uand of Muerto, near David, in Chiriqui, say they loiind monumeiits and columnt 
covered with hieroglvphics, similar to those discovered in Yucatan, by Stephens. 

' SoTnet]iin<T of this sort, is the old sculptured stone in the Pampa del Leou, in 
Xarapaca, Peru. 
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balls. Occasionally, rouud agates, with a hole in the centre, and small 
eagles have been met with. It seems to have been eustomarj among 
tbe Doracho tribe to wear these eagles around the neck by way of 
OTnamcnt. Ferdinand Columbus frequently mentions them when 
speaking of Yeraguas and the adjacent Mosquito shore. Several have 
heen found in the last few years ; most of them measure from wing to 
wing, about four inches. Tombs oi the second class are more frequent, 
the J consist of a heap of large pebbles, from three to four feet ia height, 
and descendiogas much below the surface ; novases or ornaments are 
found in these graves, but always one or more stones for grinding Indian 
com, made like most of the vessels, with three legs. Bodies have been 
met with, which, at the slightest touch, crumbled into dust. The in- 
habitants of Alenje speak of other remarkable remains in the northern 
Cordillera, one of which is said to be a rocking-stone. 

BXOEKT DiSCOTXBT GT Hu^OAS, OoHTAINIirC^ YabIOVB ObJXCTB* 

nr Golu, in CHiBiQUi^.^Much excitement was lately occasioned at 
Panama^ by the accidental opening of Indian graves in the Ghiriqui 
district, 150 miles distant, and the discovery therein of large quan« 
tities of golden images. As there are supposed to be many thousands 
of these graves equally wealthy, hundreds of persons had gone thither, 
and thousands of doUsrs worth had been taken out and sent to 
Panamd. 

Desceiptiok oy Gold Images pbom thb Chxbiqiti Huacas. — 
1. A bat, with outspread wings and legs, having a dragon-like head, 
Burmounted by four horns, curling inwards, of the purest gold, and 
weighed six ounces. 2. A frog^ with large protruding eyes, the 
eye-balls being enclosed in the sockets like the balls in sleigh bells ; 

* Sea ** Obfl. on Ohiriqui," by J. H. Smith, <*G6ogr, Soo. Joomal," p. 257, 1865. 
Thi sborigtnM never fiuled to leave valuable ramaiiie in their burial places or 
gnftcalifl. This r^ion contains a great number of such old graves, the burial-places 

of s once powerful tribe, not migratory. Manj of th^ guacalis have been opened 
and found to contain in^ages of birds, beasts and trinkets of gold. I had the pleasure 
to assi«it Mr. Smith and Dr. McDownll to draw up this paper, and wo laid down the 
district in whicli these receut discoveries have been made, in a Une running east from 
the Say of Guanabano to the Cordillera, and call it a region abounding in Indian 
sntiquities. We slao place Las Brefias, old Indian gold mines, in a quarts formation, 
16 geo. miles W. of the ancient graree. At Charco Aaul, on the coast, are indieatkms 
of gold and co])j)rr at Pimfca Banco. David, the capital of Chiriqui, is in about 
8'17'N., 82** 30' W. 
' Times, August 11, 1S59, Panama and American papers. 

' The existenoe of the frog h«re shows an alliance to the Chiboha race of 
^^ Granada. 
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this is alloyed with copper,^ and 'weighed about two-and-a-balt 
ounces. 8. Has the body nod lege of an alligator, with the head and 
ears of a lamb,^ onlj with an enormous mouth and dragon>like 
teeth, and weighed about two ounces. 4. An idol of hideous and 
obscene conception, with legs and arms extended; the head flat, 
liaving a fan*like crown at the back, a wide open mouth, and a 
booked nose, under which curls something like the latest form of 
moustache. This weighed about two ounces, and was of pure gold. 

Besides these, there were a frog, an eagle,* very small twin firogs, an 
armadillo, and a small bell. 

The accounts we continue to receive of the wealth of the huacas, 
in golden images, are every day growing more wondraful. A bat baa 
beoi found of veiy fine gold and great weight ; also a " gold woman." 
It is the poorer class of people who are turning up the graves and 
selling the gold images at from 8 to 4 dollara the ounce. These 
tombs are of great extent, some of them having contained many 
hundreds of bodies. The gold is contained in earthen vessels, by the 
side of the body. The ground where the huacas are is covered with 
trees, and it was by the fidling of a large tree, growing out of the top 
of a mound, that the deposits were discovered. The roots of the tree 
took with them the earth and mason-work of one of the mounds^ leaving 
the gold exposed, which was accidentally seen by a man when passing 
dose to it. Many of these gdden objects reached London, but Boon 
found their way into the melting pot. 

In November, this year, Messrs. Pizley A Co. allowed me to examine 
five thin circular gold plates, from Chiri<pii, weighing 7 oss. -f^ The largest 
bad seven circular embossments (these had been batteied, and any 
figures that may have been there were obliterated), and was 71 inches 
in diameter j two were 6i inches in diameter ; the other two 4i; these 
were plain. The plates appeared to be idloyed with silver, and pro> 
bably used as breast plates. 

luring*— "Voyage along Costa Bica andTeragna," says: — ^**Here 

for the first time on the coast, the Spaniards met with specimens 
of pure gold ; the natives wearing large plates of it suspended round 
their necks by cotton cords : they had, likewise, ornaments of guanin, 

1 This nmr he alloy, or a naiural mixture, and was known under the name 
of guanin, its specific gravity 11.55. 

^ Bather say : resernbling a lamb, more probably a |deer, aa the sheep was intro> 
ducdd by the Spaniards. 

* The existence of the eagle leede me to think these may he remains of die 
Doneho nation. (See Seemann Toy., IferoU, 18i8). 

* Life of Columbus, 176. 
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gold of low standard, an alioy with copper, or a natural metal, rudelj- 
ahaped like eagles. 

"They met with canoes of IqJuius, their heads decorated with garlands 
of flowers, aniI coronets formed of the claws of beasts and the quills of 
birds ; most of them had plates of gold about their necks. An 
Indian had an eagle (in gold) worth twiMity-two ducats. Seeing 
the great value which the strann^ere set upon the metal, they assured 
them it was to be had in abuudaoce within two days journey." 

The eagle liere spoken of may be a re|)^f•^^pntatiou of the Guacamayo, 
sacred macaw or parrot, so known to the Ciubchas. 

Thirteen leagues from the Oulf of Nicoya is Carabizi, where the 
same language was spoken as at Cbiriqui. The country on the Faeitic, 
in the same latitude with Chiriqui, was called Cabiores, and next to it 
was the province of Durucaca.^ 

Mr. Squire,^ in his elaborate paper on Nicaragua, says, upon the low 
alluviums, and amongst the dense dark forests of the Atlantic coast, 
there existed a few scanty and wandering tribes, generally correspond* 
ing with the Caribs of the islands. A portion of their descendants may 
yet be found in the wretched Moseos or Mosquitos, (little Moecos), 
** who, by a brazen fraud, are attempted to be passed off upon the world 
as a sovereign nation." The few Melchoras, in the river San Juan, are 
of the Carib stock, and it is more than probable that the same is true 
of the Woolwas, Hamas and Poyas, and also all the other tribes on 
the Atlantic coast, further south, towards Chiriqui, Lagoon, and col* 
leetiyely denominated Bravoe. 

As there are Carib affinities with the Hoscas or MuiscaB of Bogota, 
these, I think, may hare, in early times, come to the coast of Granada, 
and have been the conquerors of the nations^ who built at Tunja, 
or the more ancient Timand.' 

Some of the names of places and natural objects within the 
Nagradan (Nicaragua) area, seem to have a relationship to certain 
Peruvian names. Thus Momobacho Momotombo and others, sound 
wonderfully like Moyobamba (mud plain) in Chachapoyas, Tambo- 
bamba, Guambacho, &c. It would be interesting to take up the sug- 



^ Ovtedo sad Tmas. Amer. Ethvo. Soc 106. 1858. 
' Trans. Amor. Ethno. Soo. 9^ 1858. 

' The pteBent Motcos of Gentral Amarfrt^ tm asidby Lodewig to be amized tribe, 
the issue of aborigioAl Indians with Negroes, shipwrecked on liie coast, or escaped 
firom the Spsnbb setllementa of the interior. 

J) 
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gestion, and inquire whether there is really anjr relatioaship betweeo 
the language! of Peru and Centfai America.^ 

Herrera says, among the people of Nieanigua, those apeaking Chala* 
tecan were the original and moat ancient, they held the eatatea, and bad 
cocoa-nuts which were the money and wealth of the oountrir. 

The £agle, in Chorotegan, is called Mooncayo. 



ANTIQUITIES OF NEW GEANADA. 

I am rather sarprised that Inri^rr numbers of monuments, some of 
more ancient nations than liioye first seen by the Spaniards, have not 
been met with. Perhaps dense tropical forests cover many such re- 
mains, and are awaiting the footsteps of the emigrant or the enthusiaa* 
tic antiquarian explorer.^ 

We have to thank ITumholdt for much that we know about this re- 
gion of the New World, for his examination of the Muisca or Chibcha 
calendar, to T. Compan8,for bis " Essai aur Tancien Cundinimarca/' also 
to ColonelJ. Aeosta. 

Eivero and Tchudi, " Antigoedadea Peruanus/* (plate xli.) gives 
representation of two animnls, carved on a slab of stone, from Timana 
(about 2*^ N. Trj'' 15* W.) which, they think, may have some 
connexion with the Muisca calendar. Plate xzxiii. is a club from 
Tunja (5^ 30' N., 73° 50' W.), in it are some marks which, I 
think, may be hieroglyphics of the name of the owner; the second figure 
from the top has a slight resemblance to Cuphupqua.* seven, or the 
ears of the Muisca calendar, always listening.** In Brantz Mayer* the 
sculptured stone at Mapilca, in Mexico, has something of this 
character. 

Humboldt giyes a head etigrared on green quartz (coloured by 
oxide of nickel) of the Mniscas. It is perforated, and probably done 



1 Squire in Trane. Amer. Ethno. Soc. 99, 1853. 

s Bee ** Lm Anti%ait^i Amerieainea au point de vue des progrte dela Goographie," 
par M. Jomard, in BaUettn de la Sootet^ ds Qeognq^iie, Paris, 1847. 
' Blrero and Tschudi, Antiq. Amer., Plate xli, is an engraved 8tcm«^ from Jimiii, 

in Peru, seems to have analogy with tlio fiirure 7, or Cuphupqna, the ear. If stich be 
the case, it would be interesting. From what I can learn, the department of Jtinio, 
in Peru, deserres careful investigation. 
* II., 198. 
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by a tool of copper and tin, as iron was tinknown to them ; this luusfc 
be looked upon as a fine specimen of work in stone.^ 

In the country of Antioquia lived the Catios: they were a su- 
perior people, well clothed, lively and intelligent, wrote their 
history in hieroglyphics, and painted on mantles. 1 have noticed 
souiething of this sort on the skin mantles of the Cumanches in Texas. 

The following, on the antiquities of New Granada, is from the " Bulletin 
de la Societe de Ghjographie," Paris, 1847. The researches were made 
by Sefior Velcz de Barrientos. Velez was informed that there existed 
in the Canton of Leiva,- in Tunja, ruins of a temple and palace of the 
ancient Indians. He went in search of them in Juue, 1810. lie got 
to Mouiquira (about 6° N, TS"" 15' W)., and first fell in with stone 
columns ; one, 4 to 5 yards in length, by 3-^ in diameter. He 
then found 13 large columns, arranged in a circle of 50 yards in 
circumiereiice, appearing to him as if designed for a temple'^ or palace. 
Some of these columns were oval, like those of Eamiriqui (see further 
on), and had notches at the ends, sliowiug they had been dragged from 
a quarry. 'Four hundred yards from the 13 columns he found the 
rnain ruins, composed of cylindrical columns, some 29 in number, well 
finished, fixed m the earth, and occupying 45 yards in length £. and W., 
by 22 broad. 

The columns were 1* yards in circumference: their oriirinal 
length cannot be determined, as they are so ^vor^. the isighest not being 
more than one yrtrd above the ground, others are hardly visible. These 
are, by their iiglitness and elegance, a great contrast with the 13 
columns before mentioned; some of these looked as if they hod been 
worked on their sides. 

One hundred yards distant he found amongst dense underwood a 
considerable number of stones, which appeared as if they had been, 
wrrought ; no mortar or cement was observed. The ground on which 
these ruins stand may be about two miles in extent, and had been the 
site of a city, and, in all probability, of a nation much more ancient than 
the Mui8cas> 

* Vues, plate 66. 

' Probably named after Andres Venero de Leiva, who entered Bogota, 1564. 
^ See J. Acosta : The Muiscas had temples to the sun with stone columns, remains 
of whidi have been cUioovand in tiie TaUey of LeiTa. Humboldt, Aspects, 1 1., 309, 

* VeilM aajB he bdioTM it to bo an onor to caU the enoieni inliabttantB of th^ 
eonntzy by tbe same of If ititeas. Mnisoa is said to mean man, and it is a oompoand 
word. Mu signifies the body, isca five, or body of five points or extremities (as It-irs, 
arms, head). It is probable the Spaniards imdevstood by the word Muisca, that 

l> 2 
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The n»tives now call these ruins of Moniquira, whether temple, 
palace, <fcc., " Little Hell," and ifc is Velez'a opinion that these have 
afforded materials in the building of the towns of Moniquira, Leiva, 
aud of a convent ; in the Church of Moniquira he thougiit ha obaerve<i 
columns aad other stones similar to those of the ruins. 

The begimiing of 1846, Velez saw, at Tunjn (6° 30 S., 73° 50' W.), 
the two stones known as the " Devil's Cushions ;" they are on a hill six 
euadras (the euadra is GOO yards) from the town to the W. ; the rock 
\H wroiii^ht, aurmounted by two Btonrs in the form of mill-stonea, but a 
Utile larger and something like cuabions. At this apot the ancient 
inhabitants may have adored the riamg sun. 

Our explorer then went by Boyncri to Bamiriqui to examine the 
Urge columns (Boyaca is a few milt s S. of Tunja) known as the 
** Devil's 8tone-beams" (Yigas del Diablo). At a short distance from 
the riTer of Bamiriqai, he foond three large eliptical columns laying 
on the ground, one 7\ yards in length; at their extremities wera 
notches to aid in hauling them from tlie quarry. Another column was 
4. J yards long, not cylindrical, but with several sides. The ouzato 
of Bamiriqui took Velez to another part of the parish were there 
are five or six similar columns. J. Ai-o.sta wrote to Yelea that it 
was said the great stones, four leagues from liaquira (between Moni- 
quird and Gachanti\ a) had been taken at the time of the conquest 
to the plain of Tunja, where the Indians were constructing a 
temple. This Velez does not believe. 

The stones seen at Leira and Eamiriqui are of Asperon, a sort of 
whet*stone. 

Velez's opinion is, that this country was anciently inliabited by a more 
civilized people than those found by the Spaniards. As a proof, in the 
district of San Augustin, in the elevated parts of Nieva, 3° 15 N., are 
found monuments, such as the great stone table, said to be of sacrifice, 
supported by cariatides, statues of large dimensions, and numberless 
other objects, artistically wrought. At the conquest the Spaniards only 
found hereabouts the Pijados, Pantagosos and other tribes, who, al- 
though brave, were barbarous. We cannot attribute to these the construc- 

vhidi may have been the name of a partioular fiunily or tribf^ or the expreedou for a 
bodj of five parte, and they concluded that all the people of the eountxy bore 

tho name of Muisoa, fie observes tlmt he does not find the country in question wast 
railed by a generic name. Tunja only was knoMm a<» thp coiintrv of Yravaea, but in 
the plain now oullod Bogota there did not exist a conuuou name, hem; -c tlie Zipas 
who had been subjected to the chief of Tunja, had thrown olT the yoke about sixty 
years before the cont^uest, during which time the Zipas had e](tended their domiQium* 
by fisrcs of anoa. 
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tioti of the works now in rami, sach are of more ancient and dvUized 
times. 

Another proof of ancient origin, and that this part of the country 
was well populated, in Antioquia, in the Canton of Santa Bosa, Yeles's 
parents had occasion to dig ; it was through graQitic debris, and, at 
eight yards depth, a thick bed of well preserved trees was met with, 
particularly the oaks, and like the forest above. Under this bed of trees, 
buried by inundations, was discovered an ancient weapon, the 
roacana, palm wood, two yards long, one end like a lance, the other 
a narrow blade like a sword, with curious earrings : this was given to a 
Dr. JotIs, who sent it to England. 

Yeles describes a cavern used as a burial place. It is situated in 
the direetion of Gachantiva, Canton of Leiva, near the copper mines of 
Moniiioir&. Nat long since a man belonging to the smelting works, 
while chasing a fox with a little dog, the fox and the dog disappeared 
through a hole. The man began to enlarge the opening to rescue his 
dog; some stones being cleared away, a cavern was discovered full of 
mummies, clothing and other objects. At the entrance of the cavern 
one of these mummies was sitting on a low wooden seat, with a bow 
and arrow, in the attitude of defending the place ; it was said that 
this mammy, when first seen, had a crown of gold on its head. The 
eavem vras explored; many objects in gold were taken from the 
mummies, also cloths of fine cotton, in a good state of preservation ; some 
of these were worn by the present inhabitants, and used for their mules. 
Veles arrived there in June, 1846 ; at the mouth of the cavern be 
saw bones of the mammies that had been thrown outside. The 
cftTem had been dug in a calcareous rock He saw, taken from 
this tomb, in the possession of Br. Garcia, curate of G-uateque, 
emeralds ; one large, and in the rough, the others somewhat iqorked. 
He succeeded in getting the low wooden seat, a bust in terra cotta; 
pieces of mantles, a bone colUtr artistically worked, two little figures of 
animals in gold, ear-rings of tombag,^ in good taste, the skull of a deer, 
its horas covered with black beeswax, which led him to suppose that 
this wax was used as a preservative, and it was possible that this wax 
was also used to embalm the bodies.' 

The museum of Bogota has lost the rare pentagonal calendar stone 
investigatod by Humlx^dt. Since then was found in the ravine of 
San Diego, near Bogoti, another calendar, now in the possession of 
Yelez ; it is small, long, squared, and of basalt, with simihir signs to 

' A mixture of gold with copper, probably guanin. 

^ Melted resiu waa used as an embalming mateiiai bj the Miiiscws. 
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tliosc described by Humboldt. Veler mentions, tbat hin collection con- 
tains five such pentagonal stones, idol?, collars and other ornaments, 
in hard stone and gold, muniroj clotb, printed in colours and rich in 
design, probably from Xiieva.^ 



My esteemed friend, General Jose Hilario Lopez, late President of 
New Granada, when I had the pleasure of meeting him in Paris, in 
1857. informed me that on one of his estates near Nieba, S. of Bogota, 
are isomo very ancient monuments and promised to procure details of 
them. General Lopez, during his presidency (LS52), was most instru- 
mental in giving freedom to the negro, also causing ail religious sects 
the public use of their rites and ceremonies. 

My old fellow traveller in Texas, A. Snider, also l^ncw (reneral Lopez 
in Paris. He gives the following from conversations with him.^ In New 
(irranada, near Neyba, is a cavern, at the entrance of which stood, as a 
guardian, a colossal tiger ( jagua). A short distance from this cavern 
( leneral Lopez has made excavationn, and from the depth of two to 
tive metres has extracted colossal statues, of great beauty, representing 
horses! (rather say of the Llama, or deer tribe),^ monkeys, toads, and 
of men and women. Near to this spot was discovered a large stone 
table, whu-h fifty men could scarcely lift: this table was well polished, 
on four feet iu the form of paws, coming from a central pillfir. L^pon 
some of these monuments are still to be seen remains of inscriptions 
(hieroglyphics). 

T. Compans* states, that the Sutagnos, which comprehended the 
Neybas and others, lived between the rivers Pazca and tSuma Paz. 
The Indians had idols of gold and silver. 

Velasco'' says, the province of Nicva, in 3° 10' N., was only in part 
conquered by liospina, one of Beialcaza's officers, in 1543. It was a hot 
and unhealthy place. He speaks of the Nieva nation, the Anatagoimas 
and Coyamas, as principal tribes, numerous, alert, and brave ; they, 
however, became violent enemies of the Spaniards, and even dictated 
terms to them. 

' In the British Moaeam ia tlie body of a feimle mummy, from the earem near 
Oadtantiva, or G«chsiisii»$ alio a head. There are ipeoimena of potter^-, from 
N. Gftnada^ in the Mnseum of Practical Geologj'. 

' La Creation et set Myatires Dt-voiles, &o., 299. Paris, 1858. 

^ The Cerm* Peronei, Bimilar to the C. Virginian, bat emaller, ia oommon in N. 
Granada. 

* Essai Bur TancieQ Cundinamarca, 4. 
^ III. Vol., His. de Quito. 
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I hnve lately examinod, ilirough the kindness of Mrs. Harrison 
Smith, late of Panama, four tigures in gold irom Tumuli, in the valley of 
Antioquia. 6^ 45' N. 75° W., near tlie river Cauca, found bv 
General JHerrera;^ a shark three inches long, a toad one inch, a head 
of an animal, and a deity. The gold of these ligures is of low 
standard, containing copper, and probably somesilvrr. Is this a natural 
form of the gold, or has it been alloyed by the natives ? Columbus 
procnrnd, at Paria, plates of gold, of low standard, called guanin, or 
gianin, which class of metal was known as far as Honduras. It wiia 
assayed in Spain, and found to consist of sixty-three gold, fourteen 
ailver, nine copper.^ 

A recent analysis of gold from Titiribi, ia Colombia, gave gold 76*41, 
silver 23- 12, copper 0 3. 

My friend, Don Liborio Duran, of N. Granada, tells me that 
near iS^ieva, 3° 10 N., (Old Nieva is in 4'^ 43'), there is a locality called 
" La Ciudad de la Plata," where very rich silver mines were worked 
hy the first settlers, who enjoyed but for a short period their prize. 
The settlement waa destroyed^ by the Paes, PijaoB, Andaquis,^ &c., 

* Caucft, sometimes cjIIhI Gtiaca f^anred in Quiohua), this last name probably 
given to it by tlw Spauiaids, soiue of wliom had been in Peru. This countr\' was 
well peopled at the period of the conquest. The natives clothed in cotton mantloa, 
were nob and iadnstnotii, aad the Qvief was borne on a litter covered with gold. — 
J. Aoosta, 144. 

On the Ciaufla, about Obli and Yijges, Helton, 669, desoribes huacaa or grares. 

Some wre equare pits, excarat^d in the ground, corered over first with \og$ and 
Chen with eartJi. Others have side expnvations, nnd very often pmall passages 
tninning from one to another. Bones and relics are found in them; hnt I find 
very few of these in the hands of people here. They are diligently hunted for 
gold. A man who hat a paation for thle (and it vary naturally becomes a mental 
infinnily), is ealled a gnaqvero, or Indian grave hunter. 

* Yelaioo, i. 81. Tutnbaga, or pueaeiiri (bad gold), is an aUogr of gold and copper. 
It is found in a natural state in the mines of Patia de Popajan and ViUonaoo de 
Loja. This Guanin is first mentbned bf Columbus as forming the ornament 
of a cliief, when coasting along the south side of Jamaica, in 1494. 

••Life of Columbus," by Trring, ii., 177. In 1503, Columbus, when on the Mosquito 
coast : ** there was no pui e gold to be met with here, all their omamenta were of 
guanin $ bat the natives assured the Adelantado that in proeeeding along the coast, 
tbe ships would soon anive at a oountry where g(dd waa in abundaaeoi" p. 178. 
On the coast of Veragua pure gold was met with for the first time. 

3 See J. Aoosta, 349. Yelasoo^ iiL 22. When the destruction of the Spaniards is 
detailed. 

* T mention as one of the confederated tribes with the Cherokee, the Unataquas, or 
And&rcos, as existing in Texas. See mjp Obs. on Indians of Texas, " Ethno. Soc. Jour- 
nal," 1860. 
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and, in lapse of time, thv position of the mines were forf^otteu, except 
by a few ludiaas, who taii£;ht their cliildreu that it won hi be criminal 
erer aj^ain to impart to their sauguiuary conquerurn the know!* of 
the sir<*. and if they did so, tliey would die. Duran's father became coni- 
i)a(lre. or godfather to the daughter of a chief, in whose family it was be- 
lieved the secret was known. The child was induced to become an inmate 
of the Duran family, and on being quet<tioiied, promised, hnt unwillingly, 
to lead her friends to the spot, Tlie journey was commenced, nnd on 
arriving, as it is snpposed, near to the place, the chihl became sad and 
deaf to lurtlier entreaties to proceed; she refused food for several 
days, and the party, fearinj^ the rhild would be starved, returoed, but 
the little girl died not long afterwards. 

I find a ^' La Platn, ' in 2^ 20 N. irj"" %5 W., and to the N.E. sonic 
15', a spot called " Carniccria,'' or the butchery. Velaseo^ gives the 
latitude of San Sebastian dc la Plata, 2° 20', and the " Asiento." pro- 
bably the mines, in same lat. and long. 3 E. of Quito. He also says, 
that the ancient Indians, of Nicva,- used hieroglyphics and characters, 
cut in relief on stone, many of which monuments are still to be seen, 
especially at Piedra Pintada (the engraved stone), and that he himself 
saw there large stones, full of hieroglyphics, figures of animals, branches 
of flowers, and other strange characters of various angles, figures that 
appeared to be numerals ; these, as well as those at Timana, are in the 
old country of Popayan, but Yelasoo says nothing about the ruins of 
Timana. 

On the route from Puerto Cabello to Valencia, about 10° 15' N. 
68^^ 30' W. (in Venezuela), is a large rock, covered with hieroglyphics.'^ 

In the plains of Varinas, 7° H are tumuli, found between Mijagual 
and the Cano de la Hacha. 

Humboldt^, informs uh. tliat near the southern entrance of the 
Baudal of AtuPes, about l"" 30' N. 68'' W,, is the celebrated cave ceme- 
tery of Ataruipe, the burial place of an extinct nation, the Aturee, 
pressed hard and destroyed by Cannibal Carlbs. Here skeletons 
were preserred in mapires, or baskets of palm leaves. Besides 
the mapires were found urns of half-burnt clay, which appeared 
to contain the bones of entire families. The larger of these urns were 
about three teet high and nearly six feet long, of a pleasing oval form 



' His. de Quito. 

- Thi^ Neiva, Tv^icba, or Neyva, south of Bogot«i must not be oonfonnded wiik 
Leiva, which ia near Tuuja, nnd N. of Bogota. 

3 Bulietiii de la Societe de Geograpliie. Pans, lKi7. 
* Aspect.", I., 227. 
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and greenish colour, having handles shaped like snakes and crocodiles, 

and meanderin^^ or labyrintfjiiie ornaments round llu- upper margin. 

Thcise uraaiiionts are sioiikir tu those LhitL covur the waiia oL the 
Mexican Palaces ul J^liUa. 



The following on the antiquities of N. Granada, T have trans- 
lated from the beautiful work of Eivcro and Tschudi, " Antiguedade» 
Peruanas," published at Vienna, 1851. In Dr. Hawk's English trans- 
lation of this work, 1854, he has omitted what appertains to N. 
Granada. In the frontispiece of the Spanish edition are figures in 
gold, said to be of the Muiscas, found at Timana, one represents an owl 
with a serpent in its mouth, another a face with large canine teeth, like 
the canine teeth in the statues of Timana, of much better workmanship 
(though apparently of an earlier date) than those X have described from 
Antioquia. 

In reference to plate xxzix, they observe, as but few examples of the 
antiquities of the Muiscas have been published, these are offered, say 
of the times of Bochica. They have a distinct ^rpe compared with the 
Incanal.^ The stone idols are found near Timana : these monuments, 
of which there is a large collection, are in the interior of a dense forest. 
There is no tradition as to the history of these statues. Fig. 1 is a statue, 
one ylsrd eight inches in height ; the characters marked on the cap 
have been placed by the Spaniards. Fig. 2 (A) is one and a half yards 
high, and has a pleasing face (both these have long canine teeth).' 

Plate xlii., two stone statues, (B) is one of them. 

Plate xl., a stone statue, also form of an animal. 

Plate iiil., a square table of stone, the feet composed of four columns 
and one in the centre, which is not cylindrical as the rest; its height 
is nearly two yards. Upon Hhe central column are two stones. On 
the two front columns are engraved figures of the sun and moon. 

The table appears to have been used by the Muiscas for the sacrifice 
of offerings to their deities, and is found among the ruins of Timan^. 

( IL E. Bivero wrote a smiU work, ** Antiguedades Periumas,'* pablislied m 
lima, 1841, at p. 61 of this work, and plate zzziii. of Atlas of Birero and Tsohudi, 
Antig. Feruv., in alluding to the hieroglyphics on the <dub, it is laid that Dn° M. E. 
Kivero obtained it at Tunja. Thus T c-aimot but s«ppo?e tbitt be was also at Timana, 
ami juade skctcbes of the ptone etatued, us well as the saeriiic-ial table. 

At ;San Auguatin, and iu the forest of Laboyas and Timand, there are columns, 
idols, altars, images of the sun, and other eridflnoee of the former existence there of 
a great nation now estinct. — 8. Amuumi Ck>'« pamphlet, London, 1669. 

* Ttub gold ornament I deeoibe finiher m, m ooming from Oiwnoe, in Q,mtQ, bee 
tfaeie canine teeth, of large proporfeioa. 
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I fiod tHat Timatia, founded by the Spaniardi, in 1540, was ia tHe 
jurisdiction of Popayan, and in the country of the Timaniea, and ae- 
cordinfj to Velasco, in 2° 15' N. 3° 30' E , of Quito, but in J. Acoata'a 

map, 45' N. 78° 45' W., of Paris, a woody, mountainous and hot 

country. Velasco does not advert to these important remains, but 
he does to those of Nieva. The ruins at Timan.i are more than 2" S. 
of the territory of the Chibchas, and are in all probability of an 
earlier date than Chibcha or Muisca^ remains, atid ui" anoilicr nation. 
Besides the Tiraanaes there were many other uatioua, who cultivated 
the land, as the Yalconea, 5000 warriors strong, the Apima, Pinaos, 
Guanacaa, Paeces, &>c. 

MUISCA CALENDAR. 

AMOuni of the Muuea Oalendm^ qf tha IniuMM of Ifew Granada^ 
Bedieatedy in 1795, to Don Jow CeUstino de MutU, hy Don JM 
Domingo Duquesne^ Ourate of Qaehane^d, 

T Tiow communicate some obaemtions in regard to the histoij of 
the Maiseas, to explain what concern their computation of time, by in- 
terpreting certain signs which I have investigated. This interpretation 
ia founded on a knowledge of the customs, history, idolatry and language 
of the Muiscas. The language, although it has been of use to me, has 
given me much trouble ; for, at the present time, it ia not spoken, and I 
faaTO been obliged to work it out from the cartapacios (small books, 
probably MBS.), where it waa reduced to the Latin form, but with 
which it has no analogy. 

The Muiacaa counted with their fingers.* They only had names for 
numbers up to 10, and the number 20, viz., '1, ata; 2, bosa; 
8, mica ; 4, muyhica ; 5. bisca ; 6, ta ; 7, euhupeoa ; 8, sahnza ; 9, aca ; 
10, nbcbihica ; 20, gueta, condnding these, they turned their hands, 
went to their feet, repeating the same words, potting before them the 

^ TheM niiaa appear to hare aome analogy with tiie enlier ones of Tia-Haanaen 
oampwed with Thw^ai , The monomanto of N. Qtaaada requira detailed eKanunm- 

tion. 

' Translated from J Aeosta's ** Compendio, &c., de 1ft N. Grftnnda," Paris, 1848. 

* The word expreasing the number 5, i!i tlio Carib of Eftsiquibo, the Moscan of 
Kicaragun, and some others, means one hand ; that expressiug 10, two hands ; that 
eapreasing 20, a man ; «.e., both handa and feet. The Pemvkoa and Omaeanas had 
a purely deoimal ayatoa. Tiana. Amer. Ethno. See. iii., 18S3. 
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word qiiihicha, as, thus says the foot; quihicha ata, 11 j quihicba bosa, 
12, &c. 

The number 20, expressed by the word gueta (hoiiBe, or the time of 
powing), included all the property and happiness of this nation, and here 
ended their numbers. Thus having finished with one 20, they com- 
menced counting another 20, uniting it to the first until 20 twenties 

were obtained. 

Thus as mathematicians have given to the circle 360" to facilitate its 
subdivision, the Muiscaa divided their accounts into four parts, and 
again subdivided each part into fives : thus their prime numbers were 
5, 10, 15, 20, which served them in the arrangements of their atl'airs. 

The moon was the object of their observations and religion. 
This planet, on which they gazed with a iorntion. gave to them the idea 
or model for their habitations, enclosures, tem])]t'3, fields, in a word, was 
connected with all their doings. They fixed a pole in the eartli for a 
centre, and with a cord from it described a circle ;^ this pole and the 
cord, if we carefully examine the characters and symbola described, will 
be seen to be the principal elements for instructing. 

The various meanings of the nuinbpra in their langua^re, alludes to 
the phnf^o? of the moon, agricultural ojierations, and the superstitions 
of idolatry ; and in this way we ore conducted to tbe formation of 
a calendar." 

The Indians had mentally in their hands these f^rmbols, as we have 
tbe notes of music; and thus, by merely giving a turn to the fingers, 
they knew the state of the moon, and the position of their agricultural ^ 
and other aff*aira. 

The year consisted of twenty moons, and a century of twenty years ;^ 

' The Bakwaim hwe a oarioms inalMlitj to make or put things square s like aU 
Bechnanas, tiieir dweUings oze made round. " Uvingstone't Afrioa," 40. 

* M. Duquesne has marlo vnrioita etymological researches on the wordfl which de- 
note nuTtibcrs in the Chibcha hnp^iage. He asserts, "that all these words are s^ipu- 
ficant; tliat all depend on roots wbioli relate either to phases of the moon, in its 
increase or wane, or to objects of agricultural worsliip." As no dictionary of the 
Chibcha language exists, we cannot verify the justness of the assertion ; we cannot 
y» too mistmstiul of etymological leaeaTohe^ and shall satisfy ounelTes witii here 
presenting the significations of the numbers from one to twenty, as given in the 
MSS. which I brouglit from Santa Fe. Humboldt, Views, II., 118. The late 
Tolonel Joaquin Acosta, author of the " Compendio," &c., had a "Dieeionario y 
(^rramniatica de la Langua Mosca Cliibcba," MSS., in 12mo., which, I think, he gave 
to the Geographical Soc. of Paris, See Lndewig, p. 128. 

' Among the Muiaca;^, the day divided iuto four parts ; three days made a week, 
*nd tea weeks a Imiation of month. The ninl year wss composed of twdTe Sonas, 
tad, at the end of the third year, another month was added, a method similar to one 
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they commenced a month from the full-moon in tbe sign of Ubchihica* 
which signified brilliant moou : counting seven days on the fingers, be- 
ginning at Ata, which follows TJbchihica, they found the quadrature in 
Cuhupcua ; counting from this, seven, they found the next imnaeraiou 
of the moon in Muyhica, which n^p^mt anything; b!a^,k ; and the follomog 
dft^, the conjimcrtion symbolized in Hisca, which, in their idea, was the 
union of the moon with the sun, represented tho nuptials of these 
plaaetfty which was the capital dogmft of their belief, and the object of 
their execrable rites ; then counting eight days, they found the other 
qaadratiue in Mica, which meant a changing object, thus denoting the 
continual variation of its phases. The lint aspect of the first phase was 
signified in Ouhapeaa» and as in this symbol fell the quadrature^ they 
g»ve it two ears, calling it denf. 

These same symbols served to count the years, and contained a gene- 
ral doctrine, in regard to the sowing season. A ta,^ and AoaiepreBeate4 
the waters in the sign of the toad,^ for when this animal moat loudly 
croaked it was a signal showing that the time for sowing waa near. 

mad in China, lira civil year, or Mcam, eonsicted of twenty muim and the ritwd. 
or aacnd year of thirty-seven auuaa. Five ritual yeaif made a imall cycle, and four 

of these a p;reat age, equal to a real solar cycle of sixty years, an astronomical period 
of the same duration as one used in Oriental Asia. His. of China, by Davis, i., 282 
The Mexican week was of four days, as wa^^ abu that of Java. See Calendar of 
Nicangua and Mexico, which waa of this character. Trans. Ainer. Etbno. Soc., 153, 

' At], water, in Medeaa. 

* Frogs are vecy common in N. GhnHiada, and rory Lu ge onee an to be aeen parti' 

oalarly at Baranquilla, near the mouth of the R. Magdalena. 

The frog.s or matlametlo of Africa are of enormous size, when cnnkcfl look liki* 
chickens, and arc supposed by tlie natives to fall from thunder elouds, because atter a 
heavy thunder siorni the ^mmjId, wliicU are lllitid and retatu water a lew daya, become 
inetaatly alive with this lond-eraaking pugnaeaons sama It would no doubt tend to 
perpetuate the pteient allianoe, if we made • gift of it to Fnuaoe. ** livingston^e 
Africa," 42. 

Tlie Maopityans or Frog Indians are a small tribe in Guiana, from mao, a frog, and 
pityan, people or tribe. Schomburgh on IfatiTCS of Qtiiana in Ethno. JourxuJ, i. 

p. 265. 

On the Oronoko were Indians, who rendered honours of divinity to toads in ord^jr 
to obtam rain or fttr weather ; but the animali were beaten if the prayers were not 
promptly complied with. Depone, 1. 108. 

The Creeks and Cherokeee, indeed, amongst all the Floridian nationa, had a great 
annual festival in July or August, called Boos-ke-tan, at which they danced the Toe* 
co-ytde-gan, or Tadpole dance, by four men and four women. Trane. Amer. Ethno- 
8oc., 1853. 

The rana arunco, or land toad is called by the Araucanos of €hil4, Genoo, or lord 
ofthewafcen. Molina, i., 179. 
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Bosa, an enclosure for sowing, made round their grounds to preserve 
them from injury. 

Mica, to look for, liiui, choose small things, meaus the care thej 
should have in chooping seeds for suwiiJij. 

Miij^hicri. hlack object, rfprcsented dark and tempestuous weather. 
Its root signified that plants grew, for with the benefit of lains, the 
seeds gave out plants. 

ITisca, green things, as the raina made the fields look beautiful and 
gay. It likewise meant to rejoiee, make merry. The most forward 
plants in their lields, they praised in hope of their fruitfuloees. 

Ta> enclosure for sowing. The sixth month of the season; this 
corresponded to the harvest. 

Guhupena, tfa^ gmnaries, have a snail shape or winding like the ear. 

Cohutana, has the same root, signifies the comers of the house 
where the grain is deposited, the harvest. 

Sobttza, tail, the month, or the end of the sowings ; has allusion to 
the pole fixed in theb (colzadas) the ground for describing the circle 
where they had their solemnities at harvest time. 

Aco, two frogs, coupled. 

XJbehihica may allude to their feasts. 
, G-ueta, house and field, marked with a toad at fuQ length, the emblem 
of felicity. 

The MuiscoB looked upon these things* os so many oracles ; they 
taught their children with great care the doctrine of their forefathers, 
and not content with these precautions, not to lose the plan for the go- 
Temment of the year, they marked the period by the sacrifice of many 
victims. 

They did not repeat the word Zocam (the year) without its cones- 
ponding number, as zocam ato, socam bosa, In the some way with 
the word suna (calzada or platform), where, at sowing and harvest 
time, their feasts and sacrifices were held, as suna ata, suna bosa, one 
platform, two platforms, and thus it was that these places were like books 
in which were registered their doings. 

Twenty moons, then, made a year; these eudeil, they counted another 
twenty, and then successively going round a ciri le, eontinuously, until 
concluding a twenty of twenties. To intercalate a uiooii, which 
is requisite after the thirty-sixth moon, so that the lunar year shall cor- 
respond with the solar, and to guard the regularity of the seasons, was 
easily done. As they had in their hands the whole of the calendar ; 
they sowed two enclosures successively, with a sign between them, 
and the third with two. Upon this principle was conducted their 
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aatroDomj, idolatry, politics, economy and what is not less interesting, 
their surveying. 

We will now distribute these Ifuisea signs with the fingers, and thu | 
digitated table will give us all the combinations. Let us suppose that . 
ata, which is made with the first finger, corresponds with Jsnuary, the 1 
proper month for sowing. Continuing with the fingers we come to the I 
second endosure in Mica, intercepting Bosa, which is between Ata and | 
Mica. So that this enclosure is made in the thirteenth moon in respect I 
to Ata. I 

Proceeding with the fingers firom Mica, the enclosure corresponds in 
Hisca, intercepting Mujhiea, which is between Mica and Hisca, so | 
that the enclosure is in the thirteenth moon. 

Lastfy, let us run the fingers from Hisca, then the enclosure will be 
in Suhusa, intercepting two signs, Ta and Cuhupuca, which are be 
tween Hisca and Suhuza; this is in the fourteenth moon in respect to ^ 

This moon Cuhupcua (deaQ is that which is intercalated, because it 
is the seTenteenth of the second Muisca year, which number, added to 
the twenty moons of the first yesr, produces 37, making the lunar and ' 
solar years equal, and Suhuza, becomes a true year. 

This iiiteiH'iiliitiou, which is perpetually verified, leaving aside 37, or ' 
deaf moon, leads to a belief that between the two ordinar^-^ years, of 
twenty moons each, there is anuther hidden astronoinieal one of 37 
moons, 80 that moon 38 is the true year. The JMui^eas, without under- 
standing the theory of tliis proposition, which has embarrassed many 
learned nations, found it necessary to add this moon at the end of each 
three lunar years, in consequence of the twelve anterior ones being of 
twelve uioous, and the third of thirteen. They had thus a great faci- 
lity in the intercalation, followuig this method, and preserving the 
astronomical year, so that the people noted no difference in the ordi- 
nary years of twenty moons. 

The ordinary year of twenty moons served for the period of truces 
in their wars, (or purchases, sales, &e. But the astronomical year 
and the intercalated of 37 mouns, which counted for three sowings, 
served principally for agricnltiire and religion. The account was kept 
by their Xeques noting the epochs by particular sacrifices and en- 
gravini:: them on stones, by meaiis of symbols and figures, as is seen in 
a pentagon in my possession, which I will presently explain. 

The Muisca century consisted of twenty intercalated years of 37 
moons each year, which correspond to 60 of our years, composed of 
four revolutions, coontiug five in five, each one of which was of ten 
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ISfuisca years, and flfct en of ours, until twenty were complt'tetl, iu 
u bich the s'v^n Ata returned to where it had first crMiuueiiced. The 
first revolution was closed in Hisca, the second in Ubchikica, the tliird 
in Quihicha Hisca, and the fourth in Gueta. 

The week was of three days, and was signalised by a market on the 
first day at Turtneque, a most important one, as may be aeeu by re* 
ference to Father Zamora. 

They divided the day iSuu and the night Za thus : Sua-mena, the 
momiDg, from sun-rise to noon ; iSua-meca, noon till sunset ; Zasca,time 
for foody sunaet to midnight; Cagui, midnight to suuriae, morning 
meal. 

The founder of the Muiscaa did not make the working of the calendar 
easy for the nation. He ordered that they should consult their chiefs ; 
thus the people believed the chiefs had command over the stars, and 
were absolute masters over good and evil. JS^othing was done without 
the advice of the Xeques, for which they received large preientSi and 
thus it waa that these calendars weie highly paid for. 

Care was taken to signalise the annual revolutions by notable aets. 
Sawing time and harvest had their aaerifioea* Each town had a causeway 
(calzada), level and broad, commencing at the cercado, or house of the 
Tithua or chief, of half a mile in length, at the end of which there waa a 
pole like a maat, to which waa tied the unfortunate creature to be 
offered to the sun or the nuKm» so as to obtain an abundant harveat. 

The Indiana came in troops, adorned with jeweb, figures of moons 
and halfnioona of gold, aome disguised in the akuas of bears, jaguars^ 
and pumas : some with masks of gold, having tears imitated on them • 
otiiers followed whooping and laughing, dancing and jumping wildly ; 
others wore long tails, and arriving at the end of the cauaeway, sent a 
shower of arrows at the victim, causing a lingering death, the blood 
waa reeeived in various Tcsaela, and the barbarous proceeding termi- 
nated with the accustomed seenea of drunkenneaa. 

It appeara that this procession waa aymbolie of the csalendar, and 
had it been depicted, it would have aided inquiry or a better knowledge 
of the signs and the characters attributed to them. 

But the victim deatined to solemnise the four intercalated moona at 
the commencement of the century, underwent a peculiar induction. 
He waa a youth taken from a particular town, aituated in the plaina, 
now known aa those of San Juan. 

His eara were pierced, and he was brought up in the dl7emple of the 
Sun ; at the age of ten years (our) he waa led out to walk, in memory of 
the perigrinationa of Bochica, the founder, who, they believed, resided 
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in the sun, Jiviiii^ x\\cr<\ in an rrcriial happy atate of marriage withthe 
mooQ, and having a brilli;nit family. 

The youth was bousjlit at ii hlu^h price, and deposited in the Temple 
of the Sun until he was iiitt-en, at which aL!;e lie was sacrificed, when 
his heart aod entrails were torn out, and otiered to that dcitj. 

The yo!ith was called Gaesa,^ this means without home. Again, he 
was named Quibica, or door, as was Janus, or the beginiUDg of the 
jear, among the Komans. Criiesa signifies also month, beoauae he in- 
terceded for the nation with the intercalated and deaf moon, which 
heard his lamentations from the earth. The people believed that the 
yictims implored for them from within their habitations, so tV < y sa- 
crificed many parrots and macaws, sometimes as many as two hundred 
of these birds were offered up at a time on the altars» bat not before 
thej could repeat their Muisca \angauge, Notwithstanding all the 
sacrifices, the intercalated and deaf moon went on its way without any 
alteration in the calendar. 

The many precautions taken by the Maisca legislator for the govern* 
ment of the year, made the people very attentive in its observance. It was 
looked upon as a divine invention, and its author as a god, who dwelt 
amongst the stars. Thus Bochica was placed in the sun, and his wife, 
Cfaia, in the moon, that they might protect their descendants. 

To Bochica was given two companions or brothers, symbolised by one 
body and three heads, and one heart and one souL Bochica, from the 
aun, directed their agricultural operations. 

The toad or frog had its place in the heavens, as a companion to the 
scorpion and the rest of the J^yptian animals. 

Kot content with having deified their first legislator, they worshipped 
another of their heroes in the same calendar. This was the povrerfol 
Tomagata,one of the oldest Zaques. He had only one eye, but four 
ears, and a long tail, like a lion* The sun had taken from him all pro* 
creative power the night before his marriage, ao that his brother, 
Tutasna should succeed him. He was, however, so light of foot 
that every night he made ten jonmeys to Sogomoaa from Tonja, visi- 
ting his hermits. He lived a hundred years, but the Muiseaa say he 
lived much longer. The sun gave him the power to turn those who 
ofiended him into snakes, tigera, lizards, Ac The Indians called him 
the cacique rabon (great tailed). His name, Tomagata, means fire that 
boils. They passed this strange creature into their astrological heaven, 



• See Prescott Couq. Mex. i. 62. On the Sacrifice of a beautiful youth to Tezcat- 
lepoca, tliesoalofihe worid. 
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and, I think, he may be conaidered rathor as tlie eunttcli to the virgin 
gleuuer^ than 03 the companion to Sagittarius. 

Such was the hearen of the Muiscas, full of animals, like tliat of the 
Egyptians. TVe see introduced into it Bochieaand Cl;ia, like Osiris 
and Isis, the transformation of these into the ram, tlie bull and other 
animals, and imitated in the transformation of Touiagata, &c. 

Ata is a toad in the position of springing, which well characterises 
the beginning of tiie year. Aca u a toad from whose tail another is 
forming, symbol of that moon in which these animals begtm existence, and 
their croaking announced the rainy season, and \va«;t!iesign that sowing 
must commence. Here is an allusion to the sign Pisces. Gueta is the 
toad, laying at full length, meaning abundance and ielicity. To other 
signs they gave human characters, as we orrselves sometimes picture 
the sun and moon^ with eyes and nose. Bosa represented a nose ; 
xniea, two open eyes ; muybica, two closed eyes ; cuhupeua, two ears; 
ubchihica, one ear. They probably w ished here to give an idea of the 
moon's phases. Cuhupeua looks like a basket, to signify the liarvcst . Ta 
and Suhuzaare figured by the pole and cord, by which they made the circle 
for the plan and foundation of their houses and fields. Hisca, t he union 
of two figures, was the symbol of fecundity, as G«mini. They had 
various other significations. 

We have seen the Muisca calendar by means of the fingers, also en- 
graved on stones, by means of symbolic figures. In this country (New 
Granada), up to the present time no one has occupied himself in 
working on iconography of the Muiscas, and these few observations 
are the first elements ci tlds study. . * 

The toad is, without doubt, the symbol of the first moon of the year 
and century. The Indians put it amongst their divinities, and repre- 
sented it in various ways. When springing it corresponded to the first 
sign, Ata, and is thus engraved on many stones. 1 have observed it 
on tiie other stones engraved with a tail, which, I suppose, represents 
quihicha ata, or the number 12 ; for, continuing the springs or jumps, 
so as to denote future months, he designates, with his tail, those he 
leaves behind. On some stones, the toad is seen without feet, which 
appears to me to represent G-ueta, a sign of quietude or rest, not in- 
fittencing agricultural operations. Sometimes the bead of the toad is 
united to the head of a man; at others the body without feet, turned 
into an idol, with a tunic, also the tailed toad without feet. 

The figure I am now about to describe is a pentagon (i).^ 

(a) is a toad on a plain surface, in the act of jumping. 

! Of Petro-Silei, of a green colour. 
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(b) is a sort <A' Hnj^er, havuip: three lino*? 

(e) is the same, but is oataide the ceutre oi the iiae, followed by the 
others. 

(d) is tlie same, pr<'servin<^ its central position, 
(i ) is the body of the toad, without feet. 

(f) is a snake. 

(g) is a circle oa the plain part of the stone, in the segment of which 
is the figure (h). 

(b) is the reverse of the same stone. 

(i) is a circle with two segments formed by ft cord and a radius. 

(h) is a snake, &c. 

IxTEBPRETATiON. — On this stone^ (at a) is symbolised the revolution 
of the first MuiBca year, commencing in ata and ending in bisca ; tbis 
includes nine years and fire Muisca moons. 

The Indians, who for all things used the circle, here preferred the 
pentagon to signify that they spoke of five intercalated years. 

(a) The toad in the act of springing begins the year and century, 
(b) This species of finger* signalises by the three thick lines, three 
years. Omitting, then, the finger (c) which is on one side, they count 
on the finger (d) another three years, which, together with those of 
finger (b) produce six. This denotes the intercalation of quihicba 
atfti which sucoeeda the sii Muisca years, as is seen in the table ; and 
ie of mach moment among the Indians, as belonging to the toad, which 
regulates the whole of the calendar. 

(e) ia the body of a toad without tail and feet : symbol of quihicha ata, 
and wanting the feet, properly expresses its intercalation. The inter- 
calary month is not computed for the sowing, and thus they imagined 
it without action or movements. There is seen, on the plain part^ the 
toad ata, which ai^^ears to signify that in both places the toad is meant. 

(f) this serpent represents the sign subuza, which is intercabted after 

' Krfkb Alpo to TTTI3 mu YvaxuEB Ejcplahatiom.— (a) load or £rog without 
head, sign of ata, emblem oi \sater. 

(b c d). — Thwo small j^ieces of wood, each marked by three transverse hues. 

(e) .— Tsdpol^ with k>ng tail, and without feet ; frog in repose ; useleas. 

(f ) indiostet by eight tnuwTene lines, divided into five and thiee^ that at the 8th 
Muiaoa yMur, tiie moon govenied by Sohniaia interoalaled { this is npffesented at (i) 
by a oirde, tMoed by neaiis of a oord round a eoloiim. 

(f h) represent serpents — emblems of time. 

(g) . — The sign hisca, alludes to the nuptials of Bocliica and Chia* 
(b c d). — The nine strokes are the nine Muisca years. 

(h) the lock which elosss the temple. 

* Humboldt calla these llguree pieces of wood, miilKed by transverse lines. 
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quihicha ata, at tlie two Muisca years, represented by the two thick 
lines on the back, corresponding to the eighth year, as ia seen ou the 
table. 

We now go to the plain or flat part (b). The serpent (h) is a repro- 
duction of subuza, and as it is laying on a sort of triangle, is the symbol 
of hisea, ngnifying that it is intercalated immediately after suhuza, in 
the second year, which is also figured by the two thick linee it has on 
the back. 

Am the principal end of tbia chronological stona is to signalise the 
intercalation of the sign hiaca, as being the end of the first revolution 
of the Muisca century. For greater clearness, these years are counted 
in the three fingers (b c d), together produeing nine years, which give, 
punctually, this notable intercalation, happening at nine years and five 
months, aa is seen in the table. 

(g) at (a) is a dosed temple, (h) is a wooden lock of the same form as 
used by the Indiana of the present day. The holes of the two ears 
serve for the stakes they use, and the two interior hooks to fasten the 
dow, signifies the first revolution of the century, closed in hisca. To 
continue the time it was necessary to imagine that Guesa opened the 
door with the sacrifice already alluded to, the circumstances of which 
were symbolical, and related to these revolutions of the century. 

The serpent has been the symbol of time with all nations. This first 
revolution of the century was consecrated principally to the nuptiuU 
of the sun and moon, symbolised in the triangle, not only by the In- 
dians but by other natious. 

JEscplanation of the diaij ram of circles of the Muisca year {c) : The 
first or interior circle represents the twenty moons of the vul<]^ar 
Muisca year, all of whicli aigati are intercalated m tlie space of a cun- 
tury. The second circle expresses the Muisca years corresponding to 
the intercalation of each sign. The third circle expresses the order of 
this intercalation. Example : I wish to know in which Muisca year the 
sign mica (the third year of twenty moons) is intercalated. I see in the 
diagram the mimljer 3 (which represents mica) in the inner circle; 
I fiad that in the second circle it corresponds to number 36^, this 
ia the year sought for ; I see in the third circle that it corresponds to 

* Buquedue gave the arrangement of tha numbers in tables as at p. 55, and in three 
circles, one inside the other. See J. Acosta and Humboldt. 

In the diagram of circles, gi?eu by Uiimboldt and by J. Acosla, by some error the 
amnber 80 is given inttead of S6. The numbevs in the diagnun stand thus: 
8, 86, 19. 

B 2 
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number 19 ; aiid thus the intercalation of mica is in order or the 19th 
of fhe cfntiiry. 

Th;' intercalation ot (Tucta 20, is the last of the j\riiisca yenr 37. This 
id after tlie vnl<jar Muisca centnrv of twenty moons, and seventeen 
years more, thnt. the century ondiii G; with the astruuomicai revolutions 
of twenty inlcrcalated years oi thirty-seven moons each, three vulgar 
years are required to complrte two vulgar centuries. 

Arriving: at this point, they took no aocounf of those three vulgar 
years ; they did not require, for agriculture, rt'liL^iun, or history, begin- 
ning again in ata (w hich had been arrived at in its turn), a vulgar year, 
the beginning of a tresh century, like the ladt already deschbed.^ 



Note by J. Aeo^ta: 1 have wished to preserve this document without 
addition or <'otT('c'tion 

Note by H. J have omitted such observations as have but Httie 
to do with the document. 

Tn a note, J. Acusta- says : Tliat this calendar of Duqut sne is lost. 

(u). Ts the representatio!! of nnollier stone calendar, allowing all its 
sides, of the origitial size, procured by Dr. lioulin, in N. Granada. 
Tt is lar<j;( r and more perfect than that of Duquesne, not of petro-silex, 
but of Lydian Stone. 

J. Aeosta gives no explanation of this engraved stone calendar. 
"What I call the u[)ppr surface has a j)ointed figure with male human 
head: it may represent gueta, 20, quietude or rest, or zue, the sun. 
The upper side has an oblong figure with seven angular marks : may 
be the tail of a serpent, emblem of time. The lower side is a fond or 
frog, probably the 83'mbol of tlie first moon of the year aiul century. 
The right hand side has a half female figure, may bo za, the moon : 
under the figure an oblong with six straight lines, may be tail of ser- 
pent. The left hand side has two complex oblojig figures, both alike, 
each having six straight lines, two sets (six each) of angular marks, a 
circle with three lines drawn from top to bottom, and two very small 
circles, I cannot ofter any explanation to this last, but it has to do with 
computation of time. 

The underneath part (e) has three figures ^^f toads or frogs, one has 
.two sets of six angular lines, maybe the hrst sign, ata. In another 
is traced nine large angular lines and two smaller, may mean gueta 
or 20. 

' J. Acosta says of this green stouo calendar, " suppotiod to be of the Chibchas,*' 
2 418. 
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NoTE.^ — On some Muisca stones by M. Jomard. The col- 
lection I purchased in 1840, which came from the table-laud nn- 
ciently known as Cundinamarca, contains six stones analogous to tliat 
published hj Humboldt as the Miiisca calendar, in his Views of the 
Cordilleras," Ac. There appear always the same figures, viz. — ^the 
human, head, the frog, instruments, a fish or a part of one, insects, 
crustacsB, the carcaj or arrows, the rencunjo (spawn of frogs or ^oung 
frogs), not the perfect animal, a sort of rectangular tambor, with a 
Grecian border (Gr»ca^, which has always one of these figures, alone 
or repeated, seen sculptured in relief on the upper and lower portions, 
and on the facets of the ancient stones alluded to. 

Humboldt, founding his opinion on the numeration of the Muiscas, 
subject to the number five and its multiples, as well as the Muisca 
calendar, and observing that the pentagonal stones had 10 sculptured 
figures on its facets, considers that it is a calendar, thereby adopting the 
opinion of Buquesne. 

The particulars of the six stonc^s iii my cabinet are as follows : 

1. Stone irregular pentat^on, with nineteen ligures. It ia possible 
that the twentieth haa been rubbed out. 

2. Another pentagon rather regular, ten figures, two lauets empty, 
or only marked, with two cross lines. 

3. Another trapezoidal, regular, has five figures. 

4. Another stone (esqusito verde) is bro'.cen; appears to have 
been a pentagon ; seven figures remain, but adding the three facets 
there would be ten. . 

6 — 6. Two stones much worn ; their original form cannot be made 
out ; in these are seen some figures like those on the first described. 

This examination confirms the conjecture of Humboldt, but ouly in 
relation to the Ko. 5 an<l its multiples ; but it these stones are calen- 
dars, how is it that siiuiljir figures represent dilVerent days of the 
week ? Then the Muisca week of three davs does not ajfree with the 
numbers 5 or 10, and it would only be from the number 15 and its 
multiples, where the divisions in 3 or in 5 could be considered. In 
regard to 20, we should have to go to 60 to have at one time a multiple 



^ M. Jomard has prepared this note : ii coiitnins the f1(^peription of the ohiects in 
his cabiret connected with the Chibchaa. This collection is theniost conipL tc I have 
seen in Europe or America} for, independent of the etonc calender I possess, wJiieli 
is the most perfect known (tho drawing n in plato) I only know of one other in N. 
Granada, T«ry much uaed, belonging to Br. M. M. Quijano, of Bogota. 
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of 20 and 8, tlicn GO days do not correspond to any of the divisions 
of the 8n!ar or lunar year, although on the other side, according to 
Diiquesne, tlie Muiscas had a division or period of 60 rural years, or 
20 grent years of the xeques or priests, each of which embraced 87 
moons but the civil year had only 20 (signed) — Jomard. 

Besides these stones, the cabinet of M. Jomard contains various 
drawingt of idols and ornaments, vaaei and other utensils of the 
nations of N. Granada^ especially from Antioqaia (some ^00), which 
being of gold and heavy were diavrn before they wefe melted down* 
(Signed) J. Acosta. 

(r) from 1 to 20 .are the only hieroglyphics I have found of the 
Muiscas. 
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DATB0F9HB 8UNA0F THE MUlSCA INDIANS, DIVIDBD INTO TES BKAUi 

TEBIODS OF THBEB DAYS.^ 



Muyhica 

Hisca 

Ta 



FIBBT 8EBIS8. 

Ouhnpqiia* 
qtuiter 

Suhiiza 

BSCOKJ) 8EBIS8. 



lait 



Aom 



Bosa 
ifioa 

Ata 
So§a 

Ata 

Mioft* lat quarter. 

THREE FORMS OF ZOCAMS OF THE OALENDAB OF THE OHIBCHAS OF KUI8CAS. 



Mujhica 
tion 

THIBD 

Mvtfhica 

Hisoa 

Ta 



Ta 

Cuhapqua 
SaAnia 

BBBIES. 

Cubupqoa 

Sakuxa 

Aea 



Aca 

UbeiUldaa 



moon 



Mi 



BURAL YEAH OF TWELVE 
A5B TUCBTSEK MONTHS 



L Ata 



Common year 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



U. Mica. 



Clommon year 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Hi. Hisoa. 



SmboUamio year < 




1 
2 

8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 



YEAUS OF THE PiilKSTS 
TirniTX-SBVEN HOOKS 



OF VUbOAB TEAKS OF 
MOONS. 



L Ma, 



Mica 
Muyhica 
Hisca 
Ta . . . 

Cuhupqua 

Suliusa 

Aca 

Ubchihica 

Ata 
Bosa 
Mica 
Mujhiea 

Hisca 
la 

Cahupqiia 
Sohtua 

Aca 

Ubchica 
Ala 

Boaa 

Misca 

Mujhica 

Uisca 

Tn 

Cuhupqua 

Suhuza 

Aca 

LTbchiluoa 

Ata 

Bosa 

Mica 

Muyhica 

Hisca 

T% 

Onhupqua 



H. Buhiua 

Aca 
Ubchi 
Ata 



J 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
II 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
81 



L Jia 



Harvest 



88 

88 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
88 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 



UTAia 



Harresi. 



1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
18 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
81 



1 

a 

8 
4 

6 
6 

6 

9 
10 
11 
18 
13 
14 
15 
16 
18 
19 
80 



4ilL Aid 1 



> Humbolt'a » Tiem^'* 126, 180. 
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PA!«rA^rA. — The approach to this city from the Atlantic is by trneks 
through the mn'jfc dense tropical forests ; here and there the seoreliing 
8un*8 raya dart throui^h openin;i^9, and teach one how to aj)preciatc the 
fihado. As Panama i^> ncarcd and the low mountains of the Isthmus 
left behind, a pU-aaant grassy Havaiuia is entered. 

Who can help musing; in such a locality on the discovery of the New 
World by Columbus, his sorrows and sntlerings ; the proud feelings of 
Balboa, his melancholv fate ; aud the history of the bold but cruel 
Pizarro, the cooqiieror of Peru ? 

I was still north of the equator in 8° 66 , it w as the winter month of 
this region, the atiltrj atmosphere of the woods was somewhat tem- 
pered by the sea breeze, and a good bit of road presented itself; on 
either side were the huts of the half-Indian people, some swinging in 
their hammocks and yerj lightly clad. Their cabins were shaded by 
bananas and palms, orange and pomegranate groves, and the beautiful 
maize waved graeefally in the plantations. 

On entering Panama, black clouds rose from the horizon spreading 
themselves rapidly. A thunder-storm succeeded with torrents of rain, 
when the weary traveller drenched to the skin found shelter in the 
** Louisiana Hotel." After such a soaking, it is eustomaiy to rub the 
body with brandy, comforting also the inner man with a portion : this is* 
SMd oftimes to pierent an attack of fever. 

I bad a letter of introduction from Mrs. Harrison Smith (then in 
England) to ber brother-in-law, who located me in, perhaps, the best 
bouse in the city, for whicb I was most thankful. 

I did not find any ancient ruins here ; there are, bowevw, some 
interestmg modem ones ; the Jesuits* college, destroyed bj fire, mo- 
nasteries, convents, and churebes, the walls of which are covered with 
trees and shrubs, their descending roots breaking out the masonry. 
Worthy of note also is the cathedral and some of the churches^ the 
UppCT portions are studded with pearl sbeUs, giving them a quaint and 
sparkling appearance. 

Since the discovery of the gold regions of California, from a lifeless 
place, Fanamd has sprung into activity and opulence, added to which is 
the circumstance of its being the point of transit to the west coast of 
South America. 

There are here many interesting views, amongst which may be men- 
tioned, that of a portion of the city from the ramparts, on which 
there were some brass guns off their carriages, aud it was said that a 
couple of stout lads with sticks would have no difficulty in taking the 
arsenal ; another good view is that of Playa Prieta, with its luxuriant 
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vegetation lidog from the thorei of the Pacific ; a third ib from oppo* 
site the cathedral, with the Cabildo and busy Galle de la Merced to the 
left, and a group of buildings to the right. 

Although FananUL is a New G-ranadiaa dtj, Brother Jonathan really 
rules here; it is a lively commercial place, and its residents most 
obliging and hospitable, with a population of 20,000 souls. 

I sa w the arrival of a laige party of diggers from California and 
their departure for the Atlantie side ; they enjoyed themselves much 
after a sojourn in the gold regions. 

The " difficulties** that occasionally arise are amongst gamblers, row* 
dies, and loafers, when the revolver and bowie knife cornea into play 
oftimeawith fatal oonsequenees. Fanam4 ought to be kept deaaer^ 
f or there is abundance of rain to wash it. 

Affcer the white population, principally foreigners, the negro element 
preponderates amongst the work-people and servants, who are a gay 
and saucy set ; they are veiy fond of dancing, and on moonlight nighto 
they assemble and dance till morning, accompanied by singing, their 
musie being on a dnun made of the hollow trunk of a tree, and an 
instrument of bamboo filled with pebbles. 

This is an expensive place, washing is charged from twelve to sixteen 
shillings a dozen. 

Formerly, when in the tropics, I wore linen clothing, but I fbnnd it 
more pleasant to dress in a very thin woollen shirt, trousers, and blouse 
of same material. If a Ftenamii straw hat and white leather boots be 
added to the above, these form a most enjoyable costume, bmng more 
conducive to health than either linen or cotton, particularly if there be 
much rain. 

As I was lame in the foot from the bite of some venemous reptile,^ 
the night I slept at Cruces, I could not conveniently go abroad. My 
kind host, Mr. 0-. Smith, invited an evening party to meet me, consist- 
ing of the principal merchants, consuls, gentlemen connected with the 
railway, editors of eight newspapers, and other notables, including 
Mr. Joy, well known for his energy and activity in affairs connected 
with the IsthmuvS ; he has now steamers on the river Magdalena, and a 
great boon they must be to the country. 

I visited El Senor Piece, the Panama pearl merchant. His pretty 
treasures were kept in little bags ; one beautiful pearl he showed me, 
pear-shaped, nearly au inch and a half long, by an inch broad in the 
thickest part ; he hoped, in time, to fall m wilii another to match, when 
his price would be £4000 ; be intended to offer the pair for purchase or 
refusal to the Queen of England. 

1 The blood-sucking vampire bat ia common in the Isthmus. 
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Motheroof-pearl shell was selling at £7 p«r ton. 

One of the interesting sights of Panami is the patio or oonrfc-yard of 
the British oonnikte, piled up with bm of ail? er £rom Pom and Gbik, 
oa their way aeroes the Istbmns. 

Fram Smanj 1st, to Septemher 1858^ specie, gold-dust, and 
sflver in bars from Califomia» Mffideo, Peru, and Chile, amonittiiig to 
nearly 43,000,000 of dollars croHsied the lathmna. Of pMengerB 
there arrived 7,041, and aailed 7,417. 

Mj friends made a party on horseback to show me something of the 
surrounding country. Having trotted over the grassy plain» we reached 
the hiUsi from the tops of which we enjoyed exquisite fiews oS inofun* 
tain scenery, particularly nt the Losaria, where there are mmj eountry 
seata ; forming, with the Pacific on the west, tm interesting panorama. 

One mile from Psnaoni is the Cerro de Ancon, 500 feet high : from 
its summit is seen the dtj, the islands in the bay, the neighbouring 
pisntations, the range between Panami and Forto-Bello, the Bio 
Orande, the low lands towards Old FsnamAy and the Ohepo and 
Pecora rivers, 

20th of December. As J was to be at sea on the 25th, my good 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Jones kept this as Christmas-day. I had passed 
a Tory bappy time of it, and when retiring to bed, I heard bitter 
Umentations io an ad joining room. I enquired the cause, and found that 
s young lady had just died of fever, aft^ a very short illness. I could 
not rest, so sallied forth, lit my eigar, found a billisid-toom open, 
sipped some iced drinks, snd, at 8, a.m., the temperature being 8€^, I 
went home. 

CoL Lloyd, in his observations on the Isthmus of Darien,^ says, 
Porto-Belh> Is one of the hottest and most unhesltby places in the 
world. It is a beautiful localify, but so fiital to human life as to be 
called the white man'a grtre ; at Panami, on the contrary, it is healthy, 
the thermometer in the rainy season does not rise higher at night than 
82** to 87^, in summer 90° to 98^ 

Watib* — ^The supply is limited for the city, snd it is slightly saline^ 
2d. to 8d. per gsllon is paid for drinking water. It was pro- 
posed in 1850, by a company that required a capital of a million dollars, to 
bring good water, by pipes, from the river Pecora, but as yet tiiis has 
not been effected ; 16 to 20 per cent, dividend was promised. 

Panami, its environs, snd l^boga expend for water of indifferent 
quality neariy £56,000 annually. 

Old Panama is distant five miles by water from the present city ; it 

1 Geogr. Soc. Joamal, i., 69. 
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was destroyed by Morgan, the Buccaneer, in 1678. It had once 20,000 
inhabitants. The Spaniards say they had been weaiy of the place, and 
determined to leave it on aooonnt of its having no harbour. The spot 
is now deserted, and it requires a practico or guide to find it. 

Some TTateh-towers, solidly built, an arch, two or three piers of a 
bridge, fragments of church and convent walls are now the only 
remains to be found. On the top of the convent walls trees and shrubs 
grow from thirty to forty feet high, their roots running like wedges 
into the walls, and starting the masonry. A few negroes live in the 
vicinity. Seemann, the naturalist, describeB Old Panama as sur- 
rounded hj flat hills, copses of wood, savannas ; grassy slopes lose 
themselves in wild thickets or wooded gl^urf, and the trees stand as m 
a park, Koada ure wanting, and in the wet season, which comprises 
nearly three-fourths* of the year, th(- country is almost impassable. 

December the 22nd, got on board the " l^ogota" steamer, connnanded 
by that excellent skipper, Captaiii Blooiiiiield, on my way south. We 
ran over to the itilaud ot Taboga, twelve miles distant, in search of a 
ship's cook, we got a black boy, for whose services we paid six pounds 
a month. This densely wooded island is two uiiles long, its 
highest parts 935 feet. It is an interesting bustling place, with its 
habitations, hotels, cafes and huts picturesquely iseattered about. Sup- 
plies of beef, pigs, fowls, eggs, yams, bananas, pine-apples, sweet 
potatoes, &c. are daily taken from lieuce to Panama. Here the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company have a gridiron and dep6t. 

At Tabofra has resided, for forty years, a most benevolent individunl 
well known as Doha Ana, and ralU d tlin (^u(en of the Island; she is a 
Jamaica Creole of tall and comniandin^ appearunee, and reputed to be the 
daughter of an English nobleman, iler attendance on sick sailors and 
others is above all praise, and from her knowledjjo of the medicinal 
herbs of the country she effects many a cure. She resides with her 
black husband in a small hut like any other on the island. 

By dint of industry she had saved rather a considerable sum of 
money, which she entiiisted to an Englishman at Panasid to invest for 
her, but he like a scoundrel ran off with her bard earnings ; she has, 
however, the blessings of many a sailor who, having been prostrated with 
fever, but for her care would perhaps have found a grave in Taboga. 

A story is told of the land crabs of Taboga, who, about the latter part of 
lient, are observed descending the hills in great numbers, they even climb 
over any huts that may be in their way and join the religious procession 
on Good-Eriday," 
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BABOMETHICAL ANT) TIT EH MO METRICAL On5<F.RVATIONa FROM TTTE AMERICAN 
HOSPITAL ri REGlSTIlil FOB It^. TUE BAUOMETEU WAS FIFTY FEBT 
ABOTB LOW WAXES. 



uoMtmm . 


DATS 


6^ A.M. 


1 aooH. 

1 


6, 


Oa.ii. 


noon 




WUIM. 


January. . 
«• 


1 


30.00 


30.00 


___ ____ 

30.00 


78 


78 


77 


N. and N.W. 


15 


29.yi 


29.93 


29.86 




S-i 


86 


W. 


«« ' 


1 


30.02 


30.03 


30.00 


1 75 


85 


80 


K.W. 


15 


29.92 


29.93 


29.92 


76 


86 


79 


K.W. 


Ksfdi • 


1 


29.87 


29.90 


29.86 


77 


87 


83 


Calm, and JT.W. 


• • 


15 


20.90 


29.77 


29.90 


75 


87 


80 


Do. 


AprU. . . 


1 


29.90 


29.99 


29.90 , 


75 


87 


83 


N.W. 


15 


29.92 


29.98 


29.92 


1 77 


87 


83 


N.W. 


July. 


1 


29.90 


29.99 


29.90 


77 


82 


81 


W. and N.W. 


« 

• « « 


15 


29.91 


29.92 


29.90 


79 


87 


8i 


N.E. and S.W. 


August . . 

• • 


1 


30.02 


30.01 


30.00 


74 


85 


75 


W. and N.W. 


16 


29.d6 


20.97 


29.91 


76 


84 


76 


N.W.tiidS.S.W. 




1 


29.96 




20.95 


' 80 


87 


76 , 


N.W. and S.E. 


If 

• 


15 


30.00 


29.03 


29.98 


76 


83 


74 : 


N.K. and S.W. 


October 


1 


29.94. 


29.93 


29.92 


77 


80 


77 


N.W. Mild N.E. 


• • 


15 


29.98 


29.93 


29.96 


78 


87 


82 


S.W. and \V. 


liovesnber • 


1 


29.9i 


29.93 


29.91 


74r 


79 


71 


W. and N.W. 


« 


15 


29.92 1 


29.98 


29.90 


79 


86 


79 





Rainy weather predominates, with sultry periods and much lightning 
and thunder, also heavy thunder storms, 1 found no record of earth* 

Ou tho loth of Jnno. lf^5i, in Piinrima from 4.30, p.m. until dark, 
the ntinoiphere was darkened by a fliglit of largo black-striped yellow 
hutterllics : »uch an oeetirrPT!ce had not been seen before by my 
informant during a four years' residenca. 

OX TlfE CHIRCnA, MUISCA OE MOSCA LANGUAGE. 

Ill Ludewig'a useful work ou the literature of the American aborigiual 
langosgeB, be refers to collections of words, vocabularies and grammars ; 
some of these, however, are still in M.S.S. I give first a list of n ords, the 
result of my own reading on the subject ; other lists are from T. 
Compans, Duquesne, Holton, Seemann, 4bc 

Humboldt says, the Chibchas were unacquainted with the b and d,and 
characteri>ed by the frequent repetition of the syllables cha, che, 
chu ; as, for instance, chu, chi, we ; hycha chamiqui, myself; chigua 
chiguitynynga, we ought to fight; muisca cha cLro guy, a worthy man ; 
the particle clia added, Muisca, denoting the inale sex. It would appear 
that the Spajiiai-Js gave the name of Chibchas to the natives of the 
Plateau of Bogota, iu consequence of the very frequent repetition 
of the word chi ; and as muisca means man, we are left riitlier in 

! A long^contiiined eartbquftlre was fdt at 10, p.m.. on the 27th June^ 1859. 
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i,^norance as to the real imme of the Dation, or of thtir conntrv ; for 
Jiacata or Bogota, means limit of the cultivated land ; C uridi-ruuiarca or 
Cundinimarca, appareutly an imat^inary term for the country.^ 

Coiooel J. Aeosta gave his M S. dicLioiiary and grammar oi the 
liCngiia Mosco Chibchatothc Paris (xco^niphical Society, 12mo, of 29G 
p.p. His dictionary is the only one existing; the grammar is different 
from that of ±^ra,j B. de Lugo : this last is very rare, printed in 
Madrid, 1613.3 

Hervas'* says, the Muisca language was spoken in the country of the 
Zippa (Bogota). The kuguagd ifl lost, but there ore some voca- 
bularies. 

The Tunja iauguage was different from that of Bogota. 



Zomi, Tunna 

Batatil 

Zipa 

Zaque 
TJsaques 
GuechaB 
Ebftque 

KeoMqaene 

Ebate 
Siisa 

Simijaca 
Macana^ 
Tomagata^ 



limit of ciiltivatod 
land, probably from 
proximity to th» 
rnoimtnin wall. 
Also from a chief 
of that name. 

potato, yam. 

pweet potato. 

principal chief, resi- 
ding at Bogota. 

another great ehioL 

lesser chiefs. 

military' cliiefa. 

blood of wood, name 
of a chief 

bone of lion, a chief 
of Bogoti. 

end of mountauifl, 
lake of. 

spilt blood, a chief. 

white ttraw country. 

owl's beak country. 

a wooden sword. 

great tailed wizard, 
and ftre that boils. 



Suqamuai, Sogo- mysterious one, or 

disappeared coun- 
try. 



moso 

Chiminigagua 
Bochica, Bots- 

ohioa 
Bachue^ Foia* 

chogua 
Zuo, Sua, Zupa, 

Gapua 
Chia, Za 
nico, Chibi%or 

Hibia 
Aba 

Neucatocoa 
Fo, Sorva 



Chfiquen 

Cucliavira 

Huay«ean 

Gueques*, 

Chuque 

Sunas 



] 



bmefioent deitj. 

good woman. 

sun or day . 
moon or niglit. 
• 

supreme power, 
strong drink, made 

from maize. 
Chibcha Bacchus. 
dmty of boundaries of 

fields, 
feast of Fo. 
rainbow. 

holy wood, Tory hard. 

priests, 
sacred paths. 



^ I buppodc it was called Thousaquiilo. 
- Ludewig, 128. 

* Catalogo, &c., 1. 229. 

* Maqiiahintl«s in asteo. 

« BVunagostad of the Kicangoaa, was their onereated first maa-^ppears to have 
affinity to Tomagata. 

^ Squire says the councils of old men, called gueaue?), in Nicaragun, nnjioijit^vl the 
war-chief. Gueguo he takes to be a Mexican word, formed by the reduplication of 
hue or gue, old ; huehue or guegue, hterally old-old. Trans. Amer. Ethno. Soc 
125, 1853. 

' On the Amaiona fhia plant is called nraca $ Valley of Amaawmt, HiaUnyt. Soe* 
18S0. Galled aohiote and tile in Niearagua. 
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OuflM 



Chinmi* 

Tat« 

TotumA 



the name fnvm to the 
beaatiful youth, m- 
crificed every 15 
years. Ue is 0ome- 
times called Quihi> 
ca, or the door. 

wind iu»trumcnt. 

woodon trumpet. 

the Zira*t ooDeobiiiet. 

TCgctable coloun (b^ 
orellana). 

a caittbaah Taae (cre> 
oenttt eiqete). 



Ytua jatropba manhiot. 

AjnuemAu^ % Suable eseulent 

f \iber. 

Aba maize,' and a measure 

for. 

Guacanayo the macaw, aaered 

bird. 

Barbacoa auapension bridge. 

Chumin, Qianiii gold of low standard, 

by this name it was 
known on theooaat. 

Capiituyo Indmi tunic. 



FROM T. OOMVASB, WHO QUOTES FROM PIBDBAHITA, SIMON, Ac. 



CUibchacum 



Nompanim 

iruMoata 
Muequeta. 

Gueta 



Chunsna 
Moque, Moooba 
Huan 

Cimncho, Tuujo 
Jana 

Tpguagua 
Jttgua 



special protector of- 
the natives, who 

cither called tbrm- 
selTes Chibchas, or 
were eo named by 
the Spaniards. 
Cum means a stick 
or support. 

the hxmU ehief. 

the emerald. 

a country in the plain, 
or Bogoti. 

house. 

a fox, deity of the 
goldsmitha and 
weavers. 

grand stmctuary. 
tt resiii, incense, 
feast of the sun, in 

December, 
fasting, 
aaored place, 
a measure, palm, 
a fathom. 

the Jagiuuv a 
Ir uit. 



Chiroate 
Cluimbi, Mauri 
Liquim 



Tliyluias 

Nigua 

Sua<mena 

Sua-meca 

Zssoa 

Cagui 

Zocam 



mantles for females. 



Suna 



female mantle, for 
upper part of body, 
ftstened bj a large 

f)in. 
, Hcp^, houses, 
insect, the chigoe, 
fipom sun-rise to mid- 

dny. 

from mid-day to sun- 
set. 

iirom sunset to mid- 

from midnight to sun* 
rile. 

the civil year of 20 
moons ; the week of 
3 days and 10 weeks 
mado a lunar 
month. The saored 
jear was of 37 
moons, and 20 of 
these formed the 
Muisca cycle. 

new moon. 



Tight 

Katna 

Zuha 



FROM HERVA8. 



woman. 

tribute. 

son of the sun. 



Qttiroi-Zaque 



fiMting. 

eountcT of the Zaqne. 



• Soomann's Voy. of Herald, i. 200. Arracachia osculentaof Holton, 
it Called " Mamaix in Mexico and West Indies." Haklt^t OolL, 1859. 
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Chiquachi 



FKOM IIEKRERA. 



district in N. 
Grauadu, means 
cancels or shells, 
muiy ioimd there. 



Tunja 

Tyrona 

TMtiiilminwpw 



namo of a chief, 
a forge or furnace, 
town of the pfefana. 



FBOM HOLTON. 



Achira 
Bquoo 



Coc6 
Cbto 

G«lapag<$ 
Guich&ro 



GuaduA 
Quaridia 



Inca 



tpecies of cane.' 
climber, affords ligne* 

ous cordage, 
chocolate tree. 
aiOigator. 
cocoanut. 
goitre, 
tofrapin* 

macaw, ara glaaoa^ a 

sacred bird, 
the mysterions iHrd 

(■teatoniui cttripen- 

sis), 
large bamboo, 
a tag. 

alow girl, from this 
class wet iinr'osi 
are at preiseut pro- 
cured. 

carloduvica palmata, 
also called jipijap4 
from whioh too so- 
called Panaxnihatft 
are made. 



Jipeten 

Moro 

Hdya 

Mucura 

Neme 

Name 

Oca 

Paifa 



Poyo 
Qaina*Qi 
Quingo 
Sagu 
Tutuma 

Talpae 

Ynca 



firon eating 
earth, 
fttatic, morua tine* 

toria. 
cake of salt, 
an earthen veBsei. 
bitumen, 
yam, dioscorea. 
oxalis tuherof*a. 
worm-seed, chenopo- 

dittin. 
firosen regioiie of the 

Andea. 
a bench 

Penirian bavktiee.' 

lig-KOK. 

arrow-root, 
a fruit, ve^cl of cala- 
bash. 

three ntones, fonning 

a fine place. 
raaDihot 



FBOK UtLOA. 

CSaobo or aeajoa mahogaoj I Qiacara firm, from which 

Tulcaa toiusan or preacher. | ehaoea. 

1 Aehtn (eama diaoolor) haa taberoae roota, and looha like the aweet potatoe. 
Seemann'a ▼07. ci Herald, i., 180. 

t ODTOHOiTAd— Kear to Bc^tS, Holton paaaed a ofndioiia bosh in flower i be aaya 
it waa a useless apedes. K. Granada, 125. 

Near Pandi the cround rif>P» nteadily to the S. OOV^arad with hage treeai that muft 
include an unknown quantity of cinchona, 308. 

QuuTTXE. — At the Hacienda of Tcquendama, M. Louis Godiii has a quinine fac- 
tory. The quinine made here is not esteemed at Bogota but I am satisfied that it 
is dalibUy made aakd of pure white: tibere may be worse— there can be none better. 
The barkia pnlveriaedentitdy by hand, and cooMa from plaoea on tiie moontaina aouth 
of here, as nearly as I could ascertain. Every man keeps his own qoina secrets. 286. 
Prom ilarkham^s notes on the culture of cinchona ; the varieties are C. Con. 
(var. Pitayensis and Lancifolia), C. Cordifolia. Found in the warm regions of the 
Andes of Bogota, at the margins of the forests, altitude 5000 to 9000 feet above the 
Icrel of the sea ; grows in thickets, in sunny exposed places. 
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FBOM SBEMAlfN. 



Baoo 

BejucodeQuACo 

Blco 

Oandik 

Caapi de pasto 

Codron 
Obigua 
Choco 



ozaUh cvemit* 
Ou^tavia Augusta, 
uiikaniu giiaco. 
pcireacia bleo. 
Bbfllmofchus mea- 

letitus. 
rhu^i glandulifoUa. 
siphoeamphyluB Cft- 

outs*choue. 
ffiraaba c t dron. 
zamia chigua. 
eiytlmsu rabiiierTi* 



Ohups 

Corinsa 
Cucua 

Giia^avo dc An- 

selmo 
QueremedeGali 
Kuda 
Sarzilcja 

Tagoft 



godoya antioquiensig. 

brosiinuni namawun. 
f dir.|>omanc8Citt corni- 
foiia. 

Thibaudia qucreme. 
dyaodia cbr>8. 
chaetogastm 

cens. 
phytelephas, 

carpa. 



FROM DUQl^ESNE'S ACCO 

1. Ata, also a toad or frog ; waters ; and 
that the time of dowing was near ; cor- 
responds with January. 

2. Bosa, nose with extended nostrils ; 
part of moon, figured with £»ce { round 
enclosure for sowing. 

8. Mica, two eyes open of moou ; ears in 

choosino; seeds for Bovriiig, etc. 

4. Muyhica^ two eyes closed ; black ob- 
ject ; darkness ; tempestuous weather. 

6. lliyi'H,- two llfjmvs united ; hope of 
fruitfuiuess ; nuptials of sun and 
moon ; coiyunction ; green things ; 
plwwtiffi 



S^T IX TJTE CALENDAR. 

6. Ta,3 a stake with a cord ; enclosure j 
harvest. 

7. Cohupqua,^ two ears, a snaU shape 

or winding of tlie ear ; granaries. 
& Sahuza, tail ; the end of sowmgs 

(thia reading doubtful). 
9. Aca, two nlogs coupled; toad on 

waters. 

10. Ubciuiiic a, au car ; nuiv iiiiudc to 
ftasts { full moon ; harvest. 

20. Gucta, probably a sign of quietude 
or rest ; frog extended } house and 
field i felicity. 



FEOM JOMABD'S OJJSEBVATIOKS.— « Bulletin de Geographic," 1847, p. 88, 



11. QnichaAta. 

12. Quicha-bosa, &c. 

20. Quihelm-ubcbiliica or gueta. 

21. Gueta-8a«aqiii, ata, ius. 
Bfk Quetaa-asaqui, Ubchihioa. 



part II. 

40. Gue-bosa. 
60. Gue-miea. 
80. Gne-muyhica, 
100. Gue-hisca. 

Quihidia, or qhiobafbot. 



BCanohe 

Palash 

Cuai, paasig 

Cashu 

Carabics 

Bum 

Hayo 

Pic or Mambi 



COCOIsUCO AND rUBENAIJO WOEDS. 

a word of aflimiation, 

indeed, 
evil, the moon, 
author of good, the 

suu. 
stars, 
ploeides. 
placets. 

a month or moon. 



supreme power, spirit 
heaven, 
devil. 

chief. 

inferior chiefs, 
maise. 

the coca of the Peru- 

vians. 
alkaline Ash^ chewed 
with liayo. 



lud^ 
Puil 

Puitcher 



sa 

t>ite*silg 
silg or sttll 
Cauapuil 



Other way* of apeUing— ^ Mbayaca. < Hiesoft or hyiea. ^Qhupoa. 
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WORDS IN 9HX VAXGVAQE OF THB HTDIAKS 09 OHOOO 

Goiiimbiis 4fia 



Copdour 
Onenmelior 

Deooupera 

Bftbkookeiift 
Oawna 

Ounaui capun 



chief. 



woman. 

roan. 

white. 

Indian. 

black, 
come here. 



Canpemam 

Noumi 
CoDoupa 
Aiapa 
Conambo 



how much. 



two. 
three. 
fiMtr. 
Are. 



CHI&IQUI WO&DS, from J. 

Garana OurigmiiiOflnim. 

THc^mahaca dyi^ wood. 

Aguaoate kurus persica, djre 

wood. 
470 wood. 



Smith. Qoogc 800. Joamal, Ml 



Amotto 

Augoii 



Uxia, dj» wood. 

-dye wood, 
aesaiuum orientale^ 

dje wood. 
mnaiMt Iiidum giwret 



CHIEIQUI WORDS frem Panama, "Stor and Herald;' edited try Jolm Power, 
Esq., F.BbO.S., who woMt to tho Ohiritui GiuetlU| aad Mporr«d on them in hii 
jomnal, August to OetolMr, 1850. 

ex^tct natioa of 
Chiriqui, or " mar- 
tial tribea" of Vo- 
raeuad. 
OhfanquitomlM. 
ditto, 
dctto. 

objeie4^d found ia the 
to«b»,thoae of gold 
? , 17-4i ; thoio 
«iIojed with copper 
known u gOMUi 
and tumbega, a. §^ 
11-55. 

OnDiscovwy of Gold 



*ftiyra or Tarira 
Teqoina 

&U308 

Cabras 

Beperea 
1» 

Chui 

Boia (bixrn) 

B«k> 

AmjIob 



devil. 

priest, 
chief 3 
infiBnor chiefik 
dependent cm dueft* 
and who had slaves, 
wires of ehie&. 
women, 
men. 

black dye. 
red ditto. 

OfoUM. 



Dorache 



Bogabe 
Mamude 

Boquete 
Gtiacalia 



^er- my paper to Antiq. Roc, read Beoembw 8^ 18i9| 
C4))ect«, 4c., in the Tom^s of Ohihqui." - 



WORDS £wm Soeee^ new VtammL Se« Benzoni, in Odtejt ColL, 1B&8, wtiick I 



Suere 

Quicbua 



ischia. 
pacha, 
earth. 



Chiaruck 

Cr nri 
Gold 



«ieu 

cceri and runs. 
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J. Aoosta, p. 31, givee the following as the numerali of Careta (Cojba), on the 
T<ithmuB of Darion ; 1, quencheoo { i, pogna { 8, ptgiM) 4^ p«qiiegua ( 6, Atale » 6 

nergua ; 7, anvege ; 8, cugxile. 

Farayey, Paris, 1863, published a memoir on the origin of the Japanese, Arab, and 
Biacayan, with the people <^ Bogota ! 



FBOM TEANS AMEB. BTHNO. SOC. 134, 1853. 

T here compue tho Kuiaoa o£ Bogoll» with the Wwknft or Moioa, Woolwa, and 
KagrBdan. 



Wail'iia or 
Muaca. 





naibia 


aO 


muiflca, body 








' jaU 


of 5parfai 




Woman 




tighi 




Fbot 




otlni 


quiMoiha 




Water 


lia 




aU3 




Hoiue 


watla 


u 


thyhuaa 






aja 




aba 




One 


linmt 


dailid 


ata 


imba 


Two 


wal 


muyebtt 


bosa 


apa 
ara 


Three 


mapa 


mujebas 


mica 


Foot 


wal-wal 


muyenmca 


majhica 


aen 


Six^ 


mataaip 


muyesinoaf 


hiioa 


hnisa 


• • 


. dija or mu^» 










d^oa 


ta 


nahu 


Seren 


* • • 


. bigea or iiiiij* 










bajca 


cuhupqua 


siquinu 


£ight 


* t * • 


. mujacca 


sahuza 


nuhft 


Nine 




. jaccabaro 


aoa 


melnu 


Ten 


• • « 




ubchihioa 


guha 


Chief 


wati 


• • • • 


saki 


Moon 


kati 


• • • • 


ohia, xa 
roa 




Snn 


lapta 


» • • • 




Old mta, duef 




goaqpie 


goaqna 


Male, un- 









created, who 
orealed fha 

world • , • ••••• 

Female, ditto , , , , , , , » 
Priest of the * 

tempkyohuf . • • • • • . . fOgomoso 
SainMar ouohavira* 



feimagofitad 
sipa4tOQal 



* Probably from water. 

* Atl (Mexican) ; oka (Qiootaw). 
' Ccoichi, in Quichua. 
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FBOU tTLLOA. 



Serpo 
Chacara* 

Chepo, chepftttri 

Fononomi 

Escolia 

Urraca 



toad, Portubeilo 
farm-house, do. 
do. do. Lloyd 
lisard like animal, 

eaten, Portqbello. 
name of daiti 

Panamil 
chief, do. 
chief, do. 
chief, do. 
chief, do. 
chief of Yeraguaa 



Yabira 
Capeti 
Paero 



Zcti-gaati 

Paparoa 

Bejuoos 



a virffia, Dariea 
the sleepy, do. * 
light wood, at Guaj* 

aqiii], called balaa* 

wod, do. 
tpeoiM of willow 

do. 

Peasants, do, 
bridge oi aix ropea 
ligDMMM oordago» do 
of one and two i op e t» 
do. 



Anta 
Chigua 



DAaiEN—iKOM SEEMANN. 

t 

phvtolfphiis sp. • I CuCUA 
aamia chigua | 



bnMimuin naangaft 



From aborigines of the Isthmus of Fanami by Berthold Seenumn. Trans. Amer. 
Ethno. Soc. 176, 1868. 

TOCABUIiABIBS OF SAYANBBIO, CHOLO AKD BAYANO. 



English. 

Man 
Boy 
Woman 

Oirl 
Child 
Friend 
Thief 

Hair 

Nose 

Mouth 

Teeth 

Tongue 

Ears 

Breast 

Arm 

Hmd 

Finger 

Body, perhaps belly 



Thigh 



Savaneric. 



chugaga 

• * 

Tai*e 

oa 
daj^ 



ol<$ 

oovar^ 



Ckolo. 

phnmnquilPa 
euarra 
hoena, huera 
hnonalaiinft 
qoaronaque 



puda 
quirii 

qu^unbuOi jun 
itai, ji 
tida 

qnimne 
queva^ jnrh 

jh, hi 

j^upatik 

jiqua,jua 

jevachaque 

cacu^ 

jeremumuli 



' Chacra, in Qnichiu^ meana estates, fanoM, phinftatioiit. 



Bojfcmo. 



purra 



nugliete 

trnaaso^ tnmaolieo, 

ranqjanueho 
saglaga 

asagaa 

(•ntrni(T 
nugula 

on a 



r 2 
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Water 



jivita 
chi 



•••que 



ohugopft 



SilTer 
8ugar*cao« 
Pliantam 

Tree 

Fine-apple 
CUtbasb'tre* 

Maise 
Guajavo 
Another plant 
Yegetable Woiy 
Wood 
Cock 
Hen 

^gg 
Turkej 
Parrot 
Dog 

Pig 
Hour 

Ladder 

I'nt 

Knife 
Canoe 
fkak 
Shot 
Sun 
Moon 
8te» 
I have 
I bad 

You (instead; 
Qood-day 
Tfls 
No 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
100 

See Dr. Cullen's vocabulary of the 
Journal. The Bayano or the Tula 
Darien. from the Atmto to tiie ooMt 



niitaua 
cog 

cojqoigua 

a > 

• • 

ditmebii 

• • 
un 



singom 

cliTihi 
daiu 

behngupa 
chacri 



baeuicbe 



CJtoia. 

jerh 

quebuejiue 

quebue, itro 

paito 

chaio 

pata 
panijo 
cbyo 
fiatabtt 

v.:^-]v.\ nearl 
paiuido 
bga (baia?) 
anta 

pigura tupa 



nccotiii^ 

ebamii 

jari 

ehina 
tee 
dnn^ 
eoohortl 

neco 

jampa 

mamaeand* 

becia, bichia 
jedec6 

cihmtaha, oocohi 
iru Tuma 
Turu ira bci»ima 
oonfero 



naca 



mantla 



noea 



nano 
seva 
aUi 
ume 
urn pea 
quiramani 
guaaoma 
gnaqniranainba 



qiMiichiqtiff 

poTuar 
paruar 
paquernar 

atate 

nercua 
. cugle 
. pavaque 
. paquevaa 
. ambuc 
, arabuc*ambttO 

Bayano language, in the Qeographical Sooie^e 
or Tula ia apread akmg the nottbem ihore of 
of San Bias. 



' CSiancho, Spanish. 
* Matna-Jnana, Spanish. 
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PANAMA. From BertholU iSeomAuu'i Popular NouMOolatuni uf tht Am«ri«iA 



Flora, 



Acabu 
Aohote 
Aji 

Amaosig 

Amistay 

Anamu 

Anona 

Aiiil 

Aqui 

Bala 

Bal«a 

BejuTO de estrella 
Bejuco de sajino 
Cabuga 
Cucique 
Cadilla 

CaimitiUo 
Caimito 

Calabazo 
Galahuala 

Camaron 
Oaoba 

Caracucha 

Cauchuo 
Ctsiba 

Clmmico 

Chiriqui 

Chonta 

Chmnieo 

Chunga 

Ciqua 

Coola 

Coco 

Cocobolo 

Cope 

Corozo 

Corotu 

Corpa«he 

Cubita 

Cuipo 
Culantra 



zanthoxjluiu B|)ino- 
•Qm. 

bixia orellana. 
caesilpina coriacea 
capsicum, Chile pep* 
per. 

bii^cri ^iimniifera. 
imj^liens baUamiua. 
petiTeria allttoea. 
anona laurifolia. 
indigofera anil, 
enpauiasapida. 
gliiicidia mcaulat*. 
achromn lagopni. 
arstolochia. 
dioscorea. 
agave tubcroM. 
ilipliysa carthag. 
amaranthaoea. 
coffoa antbica 

" racemtwa. 
mic'onitt i]ivn;»mha. 
chrj?i»ophjiiuin cari- 

niito. 
ereuaanium compw 

sum. 
eMoonfeia eimefoUa. 
goniophlebittm atte* 

nautum. 
hirtella racemosa. 
ewieteniamah. 

pluiveria. 
india rubber, 
eriodendron eauiuau- 
raa. 

ehainico D. sttau. 

compdsita. 

palma. 

earatdla amer. 

palma 

canek, laurinea. 
bauhiiua multinervta. 
cocua nuoifera. 

cliuia. 
baetris. 

entorolobiam tiii- 
bova. 

croton p8eudo<ehina. 
carkMlttvica palmata. 

ervut'ium icetidum. 

»- O 



Guanabano 

blaaoa 
Guanabano de 

torete 
Guandii 
Goarttma 
Guatatuca 
Quateguato 
Ouava real 
Ouajacan 

(Mex.) 

Goazuma 
GKiepero 

Guineo 

Tcfico 

Ichu (Peru.) 

Iguana 

Jagua 

Jercaco 

Jipejapa 

Jobito 

Jobo 

Maeano 

Maguey 

Maininey 

Mangle 

Mango 

MaoT 

MaqncTique 

Maroiion 

MaraiVeg.(Vcg. 

ivory.) 
M!ita])al() 
Matamba 
MoQca 
Nanoft 

Naju d« Gulebra 
Oruaiil 

Ot6 

Pacay 

Pdoa 

Panama 

Pajiajo 

Pava 

Pijibava 

Pitrtjaya 

Plutano 

Poropopo 

Qtiira 
Sajino 



annona muncata. 

** obrtraatfdSa. 

cojauus bircolor. 
eecropia peltata. 

gC9nrriii. 
pa^s^illora fetida. 
mga epectabUia. 
Teconta flaresoena. 
guajacum off. 
guazuma. 

bKMuntun namagiia. 

mu*a Kapii'iiturn. 
chryeiobainus icaoo. 
Btipa iehu. 
macKaeraim trota. 
ppnipa canito. 
ocimum baailicum. 
oarloduvica |)a)iiiiaCa. 
apondjae. 

M 

diphysa Carihag. 
agare. 

mammea, ninngrove* 
rhizophora M. 
uiangifera indioa* 
afaohia hypo^iaMk 

palma. 

unacardium oC 
pliytolephns* 

dcaiuoncus. 
cypbomandra betac^a 

lia 

peireacia bleo. 
Ilppia dttlcis. 
arum eeeulentum. 
palma. 

etorculia Carthag. 
earica papaya, 
panax. 
pabna- 

cerens pitayn. 
juusa paradisica. 
codiloepermum hibia 

coidn, 
ntRchaenum fchomb. 
rhopala diver 



' Looks at if of African origin. 
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Cnlon 
CutMrro 
Dtvidiri 
EspATe 
Qi 



Guagra d« Fa* 
«roo 



p»orM«leapUT:r!ii 
•uartxia pinna ta. 
caeialpma ooiiacea. 
anacardittin rilia. 
fchizolobium 



kum. 



Sandilla 
Bapallo 
Sumbo' 
TP 

Tula grand« 

55anom 
Zanoo 



citraBiis mlp 
curcubita melopcpo. 
cucurbitacea. 
oorahonis 



cucurbitacea, 

Triartea exhonza. 
Munbacit Mex. 



FROM LLOTD'S 50TBS OK THE ISTHMUS 
TruM. Geogr. Soc. 69, and Dr. CaUn. 



OF 



CarrasM 

(^nrutu 

CaraU 

Ciqaanri 

Cnrnma 
Uuacha|wli 



cork- wood tree, " no- 
ble Bongo tree," 



speciee of bamboo, 
like elm. 
hard wood, 
baaterd maliogBny. 
far making mata* Ao. 
like walnut. 



(1 unllftvo 
J uasimo 
Majagu 
Bltl 

Tiineare 
Toturao 
Talla 
Cauchuc 
de Yaca) 



(Palo 



infested bj 
hard wood, 
for making ropea. 

hard wood, 
like mahogany, 
calabash tree, 
like box. 

milk or Indian mbb&i 
tree. 



Llojd gtvea die feUoviiig Lidiaii namea of plaoea in fhe diatrict of Pnaama, 
Pecora, Gbapo, ChfllBan, Oorgona, Taboga, Arejjan, Capira, Clianie, Feve, Pocri, 
Macoiacaa, Ocu, Penonome, Ola, Cliagres, Palenque, Fichichi, Pinogana, Faeutt» 
Cana, Chipigana, Punaga, Colubre^ Son4 Alanga. Qualaca, Biyabai Dolega. 

* Looka aa if of African oiigin. 

* Spanish for tea. 

* Looka aa if of Afriean origin. 



EQUADOB OB Qt7IT0. 

Villavieeneio, — The FairuOie SUkap Oahma. — Beteriftum tfMquador* 

— Canelo- Cmchona. — Cedron. — Roads to Quito. — Quito. — Chimhorazo.-^ 
Quitiu. — Invading Caras. — Manta. — Fogsil Bones. — Malabas.- — Turto- 
tai. — Negroes. — Gonquett of Quito by the Carat. — Jiimeraidt,— Conquest 
ofOmto by the Ineoi.'^ Antiquities. — Child Meek f rem Ouenca. — Okrono* 
hffiedl TMe.'-Pi^ptUaHofe^'-^Etkeuil^ Lemd 
€ompany,^VaeMhriee, 

After leaving pMiami, many classic spots were passed, one in par- 
ticular, the island of Gallo, in 2° N., where Pizarro, when about to be 
forced ba^k to Panama, drew his sword, and traced a line witli it on 
the sand from east to west. Then turning towards the south, " Friends 
and comrades,'* he said, " on that side are toil, hunger, nakedness, the 
dreneliine: storm, desertion, and death ; on this side, ease and pleasure. 
Til ere lies Peru, with riches : here Pauami and its poverty. Choose 
each man, what best becomes a brave Castillian. For mj part, I go . 
south." So saying, he stepped across the line.^ 

Punnins; along the steep coast, with high mountains in the rear, we 
steamed between the island of La Plata and the main. This island was 
so called by Pizarro, on seeing silver in the hands of its inhabitants. 
The bucaniers of old used this spot as a rendezvous to share their 
booty. We now entered the bfiy of Guayaquil. The island of Puna, 
twenty-four miles in length by twelve broad, is of recent sxmdstone, and 
thickly wooded. The sky was cloudy, so we could not see the coloHpnl 
mountains to the east, including Chimboraso which shows itseli' irom 
February to June. 

The river Guayaquil is thickly lined with mangroves, other trees, and 
canes. The anchorage is before the city, which is built at the base of 
some bills, and has a population of 11 o. 000 souls. 

The great business part of the city is the Malecon in front of the 
river, and, ts evening draws on, the population makes for that spot to 

Pntcott, Conq, Pern, I., 172. 
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i^alk oT trade, where, among other objects offered fur sale, la the 
f:ini( d Paiiamd hat. When the lamps are lighted on the Malecon, 
iu the streets and houses the effect ia very good, 8ome of the streetv 
and buihhngs would delight the artist. 

There are many fine looking men and women, but the majority of 
the population is n mix ii race of White, Negro, and Indian. 

G-uayaquil, formerly kno\Mi (Jiilanta, is in 2° 12' S., on the river 
Guayan, fifty miles from its mouth, and the prineipal port of Equador. 
It takes ii6 nanie from Gruayas, a chief, who was feudatory to Atahualpa 
(Oviecio F])f'll3 it xVtabaliva) ; he was accidentally killed by one of the 
Bpanish conquerors The natives of this district were called Guau- 
cavilras or Guayaquiies. 

The island of Piuia, when first %nsited by the S^mniards, had a temple, 
dedicated to the god of war, Tnmbal, a frightful figure ; at its feet 
were militarv ariuH bathed in the blood of prit^oners who had been 
sacrificed on an altar in the cemtre of the ttMii{)lr-, which was dark, and 
its walls cnv iTcit \y\fh horrible looking; jmmtings and sciil])t nrp«!. The 
islanders were nearly all destroyed in the defence they ninde u^ainst the 
Incas and the Spaniards. AYlien first visited by Piz;tn i, m 1530, it is 
paid there w ore 20,0(X) inlialnT ints ; in 1734, only 90 i t taamed. A^al- 
verde, the priest and co- murderer with Pizarro of Atahuaipa, waf killed 
with fcrrty-two Spaniards, by the Indians of l^*und, flying irom the 
partizana of Almagro, alter the latter had assassinated Pizarro.^ 

The first account we have of the nations south of Panama, is by Pizarro. 
Tlie Indians abandoned their dwellings, leaving food j?rtd ornaments 
of gold; and human flesh was found roaptnig. At Point Quemada, 
7° N., the natives are described as warlike, armed with bows and 
arrows and other woa[unis Near the equator, in the open sea, was dis- 
covered a balsa or raft (huampu), with two masts and square cotton 
fails,^ Avith men and women ; two of the persons were from Tumbez. 
At Tacames or Tacumez, 1° N., a town was visited containing 2000 
habitations ; the people were warlike and had canoes ; one of which had 
» gold maak as a flag. The island of Santa Ciora^ was uninhabited, but 

1 Beuzoni, 246, tranalated by Admiral Smyth, Hakluyt, Soc. 
* Cotton grew in abundance on flie coeet of Quito, vhitei, brown end daik Txolet, 
I do not find tbat the eeol-ikin baka wee known to the nstiTes befove the oonquaet, 

only those of light- wood, reeds and calabaehcs. 

' Coal. — On the island of Amortajado, Mr. Peacock noticed, in 1811, the exist- 
ence of coal, but no geological description is given, and it is supposed that ft pimilar 
ooal is to be found on the islands of Puna and Santa Clara, at S. Elena and the coast 
of Choc<5. Mr. P. also found orchiUa weed and guano on these coasts. Official cor* 
respondence, tettimmiiele, &e., of Hr. Qeo. Pcaeoek, 1858. 
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oocanonaUy visited by the people of Pun& for puipows ot sacrifice 
and wonliip. The Spaniards found in this spot some pieces of gold, 
rudely wrought into various shapes, and probably designed as offeringt 
to the Indian deity. ^ At Carapoto, in 0^44' S., Benzoni saw one of 
their temples containing an idol made of clay shaped like a tiger ( jagui), 
also two peacocks with other birds intended for sacrifice. I mxf 
remark that the peacock is an eastern bird, snd wna not tiien known in 
the New World, those seen were turkeys. 

The turkey was introduced into Europe from Mexico, called by the 
Spaniards gaUopavo, fifom ita resemblance to the peacock. 

Tumbez, 8"" 80^ 8., was first visited by the Spaniards in 152G. Ulloa 
mentions that this town was built of stone. It is likely that adobe or eun- 
dried brick was also used, for he adds, when he passed through the 
place, about 1736, no vestiges were remaining. Freseott^ says, the 
town was built of stone and plaster, and a Curaca ruled the district. 
Here Fizarro met with an Inca noble or orejon. The fortress was built 
of rough stone, surrounded by a triple wall. The Temple of the Sun 
was blazing with gold and silTer. The oouTent appropriated to the 
Inca's destined brides, the garden of which glowed with imitations of 
finiit and vegetables in gold and silver. ^ 

Tupac-Ynpanqui had built the fortress, and peopled the place with 
mitimaes, colonists forced by the Inca to settle there. The T^mple^ and 
the House of the Virgins of the Sun had been erected by Huayna-Oapac. 
In less than half a century Tumbes was to be traced only by the mass 
of ruins that encumbered the ground. \ 

Much that I have to say about ancient Quito, I am indebted to 
the interesting work of the Jesuit, Juan de Yelasoo, a native of 
Quito. He retired to Italy after the expulsion of his. order frtmi the 
Spanish colonies, and composed hia ** Historia del Seino de Quito.'* A 
MS. copy, written in 1789, was taken from Europe by Bqu M. Lanrea, 
and printed in Quito 1841-4. The first volume contains the Natural 
History ; second. Ancient History; third, Modem History. A portion 
of -l^s work has been translated by Temaux-Compans, vol. 19, 
Paris, 1840. 

I have also freely used the " Geografia de la Bepublica del Ecuador," 
por Manuel Yillavicencio, New York, 1858 ; who says that Yelosco'a 

' Conq. of Peru, I., 178. 

' Prescott Coiiq. Peru, r., IvS. 
Accordiug to Beuzoni, at the gate of tlio temple of the Sun wcro tamo animala 
like hone (pumas), and two tigera (jaguars). 
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work is the ricbest lountam from which can be drawn materials (or the 
history of Quito. Tillaviocneio B volume ia a standard authority lur 
the geogra])hy of Eqiiador, and deeerves to be translated. 

Quito,^ in consequence of the productiveneBs of its commerce, was 
formerly one of the most opulent provinces of S. America. At the 
coiuineiKjeuient of the 18th century, it fell into so aensible a decay, 
that its plantations, manufactories, were reduced to a fifth part of 
what it had heretofore been. 

To ^nve it new vigour, Count Casa-Giron, sitter having, at great 
t xfttnse, procured from Europe skilful artists to re-establish manu- 
iactures, set on foot a patriotic society in 1789 — " the School of 
Concord." consisting' of twenty-six associates and twenty-two cor- 
rt'spoinliiiii: members. Tn 1791, the patriotic Bishop of Quito, Caiama, 
uncK rtook tlie direction of this society. In 1792, its secretary, Xavier, 
commenced the publication of a periodical, *^ The First Fruits of the 
Culture of Quito." 

Bishop Caiama, in his pastoral edicts, which are utterly divested <>f 
bigotry, displays the most benevolent views. Being at Ambato, m 
his edict he says, " Seeing that in this department there is abundance 
of dour, we offer a premium of fifty dollars to the baker who shall 
make and pr eseiit to us a specimen of wheaten bread well fermented, 
well kneaded, and well baked." 

An interesting project of this prelate, was to establish n communi- 
cation between Ibarra and Otabalo, also with the j-rirances of 
Aaqnande, Chocd, and Barbacoas, the want of which prevented the 
exportation of the j)roducti(>n3 and manufactures, reducing the in- 
habitants to a state of extreme misery. One of the beneficent resulto 
was the discovery of several gold minpR. 

Bishop Calaina's discourse at the opening of the Economical Society, 
displayed sound policy and masterly eloquence. It finishes with this 
sentence : — " We are all poor, but we Mhall ;ill be rich, if we propose to 
ourselves, as our guide, to be loving friends of our country. I am 
aware of the superior obligation which the chanicter of bishop impnftfm 
on me ; and it is full in my remembrance, tluit one of the five vows I 
made was, that all my income, all my books, and all my voice and pen, 
although weak, should be employed for the benefit and auccour of my 
beloved diocess." 

The Republic of Equador^ is divided into three natural parts by two 

» Ifexeurio ParuaiMk** and Skinnai^s " Piwent State of Peru, ' J 805. 
2 Bzploratloiii in Equador, bj Q. J. Fritohelt^ Oeogr. Soc. Proe^ 1859. 
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parallel chains of the Andes. The centre division being on an arerage 
lev el, much more elevated than the others, from 5000 to 11,000 feet, 
possesses an equal and agreeable climate, a clear bri^t atmoophere, 
and is the seat of the chief cities. 

The eaitem and w^tem slopes of the Cordillma Me ^^iomotf oowjied 
with every species of timber, includmg a large mahog^j, out of 
which the Indian aooopa hia canoe. The cotton and india-nibber planta 
growwUd, aa alao cocoa, canelo^ (called by some cinnamon), coifee, 
the goayuaa or tea plant, vanilla, tobacco, indigo, orchilla, wax palma, 
copal, storax, spices, dyes, sugar-cane, rice, maize> quina or oinchona 
bark,' oedron,* Ac, — ^indeed, a paradise for the botaniat. In the more 
t B Wp e rate parts, there are large grsaing and arable forms. 

Aa to mineral pflodttctaoBB, thejaseinabandanoe; the entire range 



1 Cakslo, transktod, is the dnnatnon tree, but it • very dUbnnt plant to the 
oriental. The native same was annawon. Fine cinnamon is C. vemn, class ix., order 1 
flourishing in Ceylon. CstipIo or osnena is oflnelft slba, laurifolia, airl other vanoti«s 
grcvine^ in Equador in particular ; class ii., order 1. Pritchett says, '* Cuitiam on 
(canelo), the bark of a species of laurel ; and ishpingo is the calyx of the flower ; throe 
to four thousand pounds areenmully gathered of it " The etndo of K. Gnaada is 
oalled bjHoltoa dxymis winteri or wiutert bexlc. Seemaan mmfeions oanela de Chile, 
dzTmis Chileiiria — (this ia the boighe of the araucano^, a sacred tree) C. de Ohiero 
Brazil), Oredaphne opifera; C. de Ermi (Brazil). See expedition of GK>uxalo. 
Pizarro, A D , 1589-42, to the land of CinninMni, by Markham, HaUujt ColL, 1859. 
Prescott Conq., Peru ii., 97. 

2 CiNCHOKA. — Ser T'lloa's " Noticias vSecretas," and " Narrative" on the dc^^t ruction 
of tills tree. The bark kuown as quina-quina was used in the time of the Incas j 
it takes its present name from Chinchon, a viceroy of Peru. 

The fonowing ie firoiu Mavkham'i Noto on the Cultuie of Ginehonia. The mean 
tenpenitaie oC the GinohonaTegioB ii about 6S"F| from 4000 to 10,000 feet above 
the lerel of the tea ; and the region eoctaoda from l<f N, to 10" 8. kt 

GorOHOVAa CV Equadob.^0. Cbndaminea, is found in the fbverti near Loxa and 
Cnenoai growing to the height of thirty to forty feet, in a formation composed of gneiss 
or niicftoeons fhists, on the declivities of mountains, between 3** 42' and 4°40'S. 
iat. ; 5000 to 9000 feet above the level of the sea. Mean temperature 64"^ to 68° F. 
it flowers in May, June, and July. 

C. Oond. (var. hmdlblia) aTariety, growing as high as 10,000 feet, on the deoUvittea 
of the .Andes, and is somsiimes SKposed to frost at night. C. Sueoirnbra» ** the led 
bork,** gvowhig near Huamnda, between Quito and QuayaquU, in a foimation of mi* 
eaceous shista, 2* 16' S. Iat. — a very valuable species, as yet little known. 

B. Seemann calb the C, cond : Cascarilla, fina ; C, liumb : Cascarilla, peluda. 

' Cbdbok.— Socmann, Voy. of "Herald," II. 74, mentions that the kernel of the 
Simaba Cedrnn is intensely bitt<»r. It is used in fevers aud snake bites. May not its 
active principle be as important as thealcaloidea of the Cinchonas ? 
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of the Cordilleras abound with gold^ silver, and copper. Gold is also 
found on the banks and in the duumel of ewrj mer wliich has ito 
souroe in the high lands. 

The mountain range of Llanganate (beautiful mountain), S. S. E. of 
Quito, in CaneloB, ie known as the mother of the gold found in the 
streams that run from it. Quicksilver is seen to ooxe out of the ground 
in Cuenca ; and the diatrict of Eemenddas only requixea aeaiehing in 
its streams and rocks for the hesntiftil gem that gives name to that part 
of the country. 

The Caras, on their way from the coast <rf the Pacific to the conquest 
of the capital of the Quitn (Quito), ascended the river fismeraldas. 
The port of Tacamez is at its mouth, and to the river Silanche, 
thuty-five leagues, is navigable for small vesseb, then by land 
to Nigofls, Mindo, and CotocaUo. There is another and a much 
shorter route to Quito firom the port of Failon, 1° 21' N., crossing 
numberless ravines and streams that flow into the Mira» then along its 
hanks to Ibarra,^ a distance of only forty-five lesgues to Quito» wheress^ 
from Chiayoquil it is nearly ninety. 

The route, to Quito from Guayquil is, first, twenty leagues by t]ie 
river to Bodegas, but in the rainy season seven leagues further to 
Sabanetta. 

To arrive at the vicinity of Chimborazo, a series of lower mountains 
are traversed, presenting the most beautiful variety of undulation and 
colour, and of an extent that gives boundless room for every kind of 
atmospheric effect. At Huaranda^' the mules of the traveller are 
changed for others of harder hoofs and surer tread, to climb the rough 
indine of the mountain. From Huaranda^ after a steep ascent of four 
hours, the highest point of the road is reached, which traverses round 
Chimborazo. Passing the tambo of Ghuquipoyo, a few leagues fuith^ 
is Mocha. Pive leagues more is the large town of Hambato. Here 

' Near this is Salinas, wh(>rp there is much mil and some nitrate of potash. 
A few miles N. E. of Ibarra is Yaguarcocha or Lake of Blood. The Canares having 
been traitorouii or rebellious, the luca, Hua^na-Capac, ordered the execution 
of 80,000 of them. Their bodi«t wom thwim mto the hikB, the water of wfaidi be- 
eame reddened with blood. 

s A beautiful oU-painting, bj F. E. GhnrcAi, wte mchibUod in London, in July, 
1859, called The Heart of the Andes.** The view is taken from near Huaranda, 
when the sun is descending in the west, and under the shadow of Ohiniboraso* *'Hero 
is a picture of the grandest design, sin^jwlarly original, simple ]it.rsriiouoH«, of 
quiet purpose and intention, fully carried out. One beliolda Italian landscape iu mure 
than Italian perfection, and in grandeur cannot be t^urpaased.** ^ 
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Atahualpa gained his first victory over the Incarial forces, after which 
he punifthed severely the Ca&aria for taking side with Huasca. And seven 
mote the city of Latacunga, at 10,285 feet above the sea, in the valley 
out of which rises the ftctiye volcano of Cotopaxi. Five leagues more 
is Tiopuyo, and then thirtf ( n to the city of Quito, which is on the east 
Bide of the volcano of Pichmclia.^ 

The city of Quito was tal\eu by Belalcazar from the Indians in 1533. 
It is in 0° 15' S., 81° 5' W. of Paris; lOMH Spanish feet above 
the sea. Its mean temperature ia 60° h\ The winds insunnuerare^.E., 
in winter S.W., and its population 80,000. 

On the south of the city of Quito is the hill PaneciUo, called by the 
Incas Yavira, which word, in one of the dialects of Darien, means 
virgin ; but ere the Peruvians worshipped tlie sun from its suuuiiit, the 
Quitus and Caras had their temple there. The groimd on which Quito 
is built is very uneven; most of the houses are of two stories, many are 
built of brick ; the principal edifices are of stone, the rest of adobe, 
covered with tiles ; these last resist the frequent earthquakes pretty 
well. In the university is placed a marble slab to commemorate the 
labours of the academicians in 1736. There are many churches, con- 
vents, monasteries, two hospitals, two colleges, and several plazas or 
squares. The city is situated in the centre of many hills. From their 
summits tliere ia a beautiful panorama of the Andes, with the icy cones 
of Cayambi, Antisana, Cotopaxi, Sinchiolagua, Corazon, lliuisa,* # 
PieliiTicha, and Cotocachi; to the south of Quito, is the lovely valley of 
Chiiio, full of gardens. 

I am indebted to my old friend, Mr. George Pritchett, for the draw- 
ing of the city of Quito, taken not long before the late severe earth- 
quake of the 22iid of March, 1859. It occurred at half-past eight, a.m., 
and almost dt ^troyed Quito. Tlie churches, convents, and government 
buildings, were nio?t of them thrown do^-n, besides many of the private 
residences. The damage was estiinaicd at three millions of dollars. 
Many deaths were reported. A number of to^v^l^ north of the capital 
have been destroyed, mid in (jbuayaquil the shock was severely felt, 
doing some damage. 

This is the land of the mighty Chimborazo (Chimpu-razu — snow of 

1 At certain periods of the year the journey from Quayaquii tu Quito, some 270 
xnilM, most of it reej bad road, taket many days ; imd«r fitvouiable olreimiftaiiflw 
, it osn be done in a lew days, Lovd Stanly pevfonned the journey in three*and<lia]f 
cbja. 

' Balbif Geo. aaye : There are aneient miiaine about this noimtain. 
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Chimpu), rearing itself above the chain of the Andes, like that majestic 
dome, the work of the genius of Michael Angelo, upon the ancient 
monuments which surround the capitol ; and aa having been the seat of 
a very old civilization, long before it was conquered by the Oanis, or 
by the Incas of Peru. 

Quito, or the country of the old Quito nation mm composed of forty 
diatricta, governed by chiefa called Quitus, having natioiiB allied with 
them, aa the Yambaya, Latacunga, Puruhi Cafiar, &c., under their 
GufttcaB or despotic Chiefs. In Canar was a temple dedicated to Supay 
Urcu, or the devil, on the hill of Gnagual-Suma,^ here children were 
sacrificed to ensure a good harvest ; neither the Scyris or the Incas 
could prevent this barbarotis custom. 

Quito was conquered by the Cara nation who came from the coast of 
the Pacific about 1000 A.B. G^arcilasao says the Indians of the 
coast of Fern, came from Mexico hy the way of Panami, and that they 
were cruel and terrible Caribs. The iJanbs often are alluded to in this 
direction, as connected with the Muiscas, Indians of Darien, Fopayan, 
Ac. Again, they are mentioned by Prescott^ — " an immense army, it 
was reported, was mustc nng at Quito, and 80,000 Caribs were on tiieir 
way to support it." This army was coming to Cajamarca to rescue 
Atahnalpa from the hands of Pizarro. Morton and others sup- 
pose there was a Toltec emigration to the coast of Peru about 
1060 A.D. retreating from before the Astecs* Fkescott, when speak- 
ing of the dispersion of the Toltecs, says they spread over C^tral 
Amenca and the surrounding isles in the eleventh century. 

This invading nation, the Garas, had taken possession of the coaet 
now known as that of Cara some two hundred years before, say 
800 A.P., and had had eight or ten duelEs called Scyris, Shyris, Sdras, 
Schyris, or lords of Oavan. After these first Caras Wfc the ooaat for 
Quito, other Indians took possession of thefr country, callingthemBelves 
Garas ; these last had the custom of compressing the heads of their 
duldren. 

n»vo Smmf after having examined traditionB and proofe, assures 
us tiiat the Peruvians and Garas came from beyond sea, or from the 
west ; however, we have only his word for tiiis> 

> Suna, is sacred path in til6 MoilCa. 

3 Ck>nq. Peru, i., 310. 
3 Chron. Peru. c. 52. 

* The present Baj of Cani-ques takes ite name from the ancient city of Cara, in 0* 

48'a 
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The Cara nation came, most probably, from the north eoast of Ftau,^ 
for it seems they knew that coast, and navigated on rafts with sails. As 
to their absndonment of the coast of Cara, two reasons are given, one 
to escape from the said to be giants of Manta, who, we are told, came 
to the coast on floats of rushes ; the other that Cara was unhealthy. 

Tradition adverts to the giants who lived near Manta, 0° 57' S., and 
Punta Santa Elena, 2° 11' S. ; these killed the men of Cara to obtain 
possession of their women. Pizarro saw ruins attributed to the giants, 
also deep wells sunk through roc k, und stone statues, eight feet high, 
some naked, others with mitres and priestly insignia. Moiittsinos" (nut 
the beat of authorities), says that, under the twelfth In en. ntt'ordiag to 
his list, giants entered Peru, settling at Punta Santa Elt iui and other 
places ; they became very wicked, when the divine wrnlh annihilated 
nearly the whole of them. Some fled towards Cuzco, but were met bjr 
the Inca and dispersed at LiTna-tambo. 

"When Manta \va.d aubdued by Huayiia-Capac, there was a temple 
dedicated to Umina,^ the goddess of health, which contained an idol: 

Near Ibarra was the <nty of the Caran-quin. These were probably the ciesccndnrit^ 
of the Caras ; and in the vaoinity of Angei, at the mouth of the B. Mira, are ruina 

Ott the road to theooMt firom Hwrnsis the valley of PaUHWiai also Uie BMnmtatn 
of CkM ] tlio Saver Oana, near to the Pkikm. 
Can Chra-ibe^ or Caribs, have any rdatioii to thete Owai f 

Pu-cara means a fortress in Quichua. 

Cara-pongo is the name of a ravine, near Lima. 

Cara-manta, is on the R. Cauca, in N. Granada. 

Cans, the name of a village in Huaras, Peru. 

Oara*paelio and cava-maolio, aie pointa on tfao ooait of B. Peru. 

OlM»|in AttraoaaOfismly} Pu-otta, eitiesi GhM ia a JapaaO'Chiaflie word, fiw the 
aorth of China or Tartary. According to P. ICazlyr, the word carib meant **ftraiiger 
than the rest." The other Indians call them caribs or cannibals. 

I gave this list seeing that we do not know from whence the Caras came. 

Cari-bana, east uf the Bay of TJraba, on the main, supposed country of the Caribs. 

Karab^ and Carabaixs, a nation of Africa. 

^ Tdaaeo I. OS. The language of fhe Ouaa, or Scyris, waa a diileol of the Inam 
Invnaget or of (he Qmebna i and moie than one anthor haa aaid tint ftbe Inoei w«m 

lurprised when, on their oonquest of Quito, to be able to understand the nation therf 
^vcve inyading. Hervas " Catalogo de la* Langnaa Conocidas," I., 276, he foUowt 
Velasco in this subject. We know little or nothing of the ancient Quito lan^jage ; 
the Scyri, which introduced the letter o, is often called a dialect of the Quichua : I 
would rather say that it had affinities only. See Herras's Catalogo, Vol, I. 

* MottleraMe» UMnnofias aotiguai diA Fero, in T. Ctonpani, alao in Biyero and 
Tidhndi. 

* Umifta, in Qnichua, means emerald* 
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the face waa half human aud mnfl'^ of fiii einorald ;^ and Garcilasso 
describes the heads of the nativeB hew us dt formed by artificial pressure ; 
other Peruvian nations did the same, and four varieties of deformed 
crania have been obserred. 

Yillavicencio^ says, two leagues N. of Monte Christo, in the district 
of Manta, on the flat summit of a low mountain, is a circle of thirty 
stone seats, with arms, and that they, in all probability, were used on 
solemn occasions by the ohie£i of Can we they conquered Quito. Two 
of these churs are to be seen in the museum at Guayaquil. Benzoni 
states, thsife the ehiefii of Manta had an emerald the size of a hen's eg^, 
which they worshipped. At Puerto Yiejo, 1^ 5 ' S., the natives painted 
their faces, made holes in their nostrils, lips, ears and cheeks; and 
they put jewels into them on feast days. Their usual dress was a shirt 
without sleem : some went naked, and occasionally dyed the body 
black : they used balsas or rafts. At Colonchi they sometimes drew 
five or six of their npper teeth for beauty's sake. 

At Funta Santa "Ekam, as well as at Mianta, large bones have been 
met witii. In a paper of mine read at the Ghological Society, on the 
fosril bones of Mastodon in Chile, I have adverted to the bones found 
at the above places.* Humboldt states, from the information of others, 
ihat these bones *'are enormous xemains of unknown cetaceoua 
animals." A friend of mine wss offered a specimen when there, but, 
unfortunately, did not become its purchaser. Stevenson saw a grinder 
from this spot, which weighed 51bs. 8 oss. ; the enamel spotted like the 
Ssmale tortoise shell. 

The pearl fishers at Fanami are said sometimes to be squeezed to 
death by a fish called manta ; it is broad like a mantie. Was the 
country of Kanta so called from finding this fish about here ? The 
Turbines or Caracolillo,^ a shell fish, is ^und in this district, growing 
on rocks, larger than a nut, and friU of juice^ which becomes purple, 
dyemg silk, cotton, Ac,, by merely drawing tiie things to be dyed 

* Mama lias an omorald mine. Tlie emeralds are found ia crystals in the rock, and 
«oiuuihing of a veiu'like character. Some are half white, others half green, but thej 
get ripe and come to perfeotion. Herrera XL, 37 Des. 

At T«ienoo,in the ''Tribunal of Ood,*' thnw waa a akuU oiowiwd wiiih an amanld. 

* Gaografia ilaL Bqoadov, 448. Manta is the aeaport is Monte Christo. 

* See my obSi Cn Texas, Greographical Soc. Jotimal. xx., 1850. The elephanto 
tioncs found ^verre are fossil, and well Bilicified. I have deposited a grinder in the 
British Museum, which appears to be of a new species, see my paper on Mastodon 
hones in Chile. Geological Soc Journal, 1857. 

* A murex. 
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tlirough the liquor, which is at first milky, then green, and then 
purple. 

Before proceeding with the history of the Caraa^ I will advert to 
some Tw^iana of the coast. 

Stevenson^ giyes an account of the still wild Malabas. They live on 
the river San Miguel ( in Eameraldas), which joins the Cayapas. They 
tmderstand Quiohua. He visited them about 1815 : the name of the 
chief was Gukhi-cagua^ and his tribe consisted of 200 Ischcay-fauarango 
families. According to the tradition of the Malabas, they and other 
faribes, are descendfmts of the Puncays, or chiefs of Biobamba; and, 
although the Conchocando of Lican, the chief of Siobamba became the 
vassal of the Inca Tupac- Yupanqui, the Malabas were never conquered. 
The men wear an ornamented piece of leather romid their heads — ^the 
wincha. On seeing a watch, they exclaimed, *' manan, manan ! chy 
trapichote,' which in quichua means, no, no : it is a sugar mill. 

Velasco^ speaks of San Miguel as having once been a considerable 
Spanish settlement, where mines of very fine gold were worked. The 
irild Tortola Indians, fearing they would be enslaved by the Spaniards, 
attacked and destroyed San Miguel. 

The Cayapas Indians are £uthful, brave, and rich ; they have mines 
of fine gold. 

The mouth of the river Esmeraldas is in about l"" N., 79° 45' W. 
The "city," San Mateo, not containing one hundred houses, is two 
leagues from the mouth of the river. Here there is much of the negro 
element. Stevenson^ says the natives of Esmeraldas, Bio Verde, and 
Atacamez (Tucamez) are Zambos, or a mizture of negro and Indian. 
The tradition is, that a ship having negroes on board arrived on the 
coast (for soon after the conquest, great numbers of negroes* were 
taken &om Africa to the West Indies and shores of the Isthmus of 
Dariea, across it to Panami, and from thence to the various {Spanish 



^ IL 411. > m. 106. * n. 888. 

* FerdiDtDd, Hie Cktholio^ oent negro sIbtob on his own aooount to America in IBlOl 
In 1U6 the pririkge was granted to SeSor Chevres, who oeded it to some Oenoeae 

merchants for 2S,000 ducats, and who sent their first shipment of 500 A&ican mjgroes 
(men) and 500 (women) in 1517. "Mercurio de Lima," I. 216. j Lima, 179L 

About 1555, Ursua fought against the cimmarones (wild) or rebelhons negroes, on 
the Isthmus of riuiama. "Valley of tlie Amazons," Hakiuyt Soc, 1859. In later 
times there wei-e so many negrot^s m Lima, that they constituted ten diti'erent classes ; 
thcj had two head-men or captains, and appear to have been pleased with ehnroh 

o 
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•ettiemente on the Fteifie), and baviiig landed, kiUed the male Indiane, 
kept their widowa and danghteniy and thoa laid the foundation of the 
preaent raee. Theb language ia diiferent from the Qoichna» which, 
mixed with Quito, is the general one of the Indiana, being rather naaal, 
and appefkta acantj of worda. 

A woman ia teona; a nuin, qual teona; a hitch, ahang-teona; theae 
worda are of African ongUL It ia harmoniouB, and aome of tiieir 
aongs are not devoid of melody. They h«re tiie chambo and marimba^ 
aa mnaical inatramenta* 

Henera* mentiona ahont Quatro Bioa (Eameraldaa), lome negroea 
layed themaelTea from a wreck, they mixed with the Indiana, and 
lire here. 

I am indebted to M. Bonrcier, late Oonanl-General from Eranoe to 
the Bepnblio of Eqnador, for the following obaemtiona on the 
Indiana of Enneraldaa. They lire retired from the Spaniards; 
grow tobacco, coffee, cacao, rice, &c ; collect caucho or indian robber, 
guina and reaina ; they make straw hats, nets, hammocks, and weave 
doth ; they ent timber, fish and hnnt* 

They speak Spanish, but their own idiom ia a mixture of the old 
languages of Quito and Quichua ; they are alow and inoffensive, honour- 
Mb and truthful, but fond of drink. 

In the district of La Tola are the Cayapas, who apeak a differmt 
language ; they profess Bomanism, and, although subject to the govem* 
ment, hare preserved their old customs, and do not marry with other 
tribes. All they require of the whites is salt and iron. They are 
robust, well made, face oval, roman nose, eyes imd hair black and 
copper coloured. Their dress is a white tunic, without sleeves, and 
short trousers. The hair is combed back and tied. Male and female 
wear round the neck large collars of shells, small fruit, eggs, jaguar, 
caiman and snake^s teeth ; also talisiniins, composed of a mass of Im.u a 
(probably the mikania guaco), to preserve and cure tiieiii li'om tiie 
bite of poiaonoua reptiles.-^ 

They despise gold, but like silver, and on their collars have five or six 

Ceremonies. Tlicy ^VA mnvh (<f ihr laborious work, but when fI?\T!cing and singing to 
the sound of thuu* marimba (thin tablets guspcmled over the nioutiis of calabashes), 
thoj had at least tliat siiort period of joj allowed to them by their masters. Skiuuer 
«*R»seiit State of Peru," 29L 
> This » aa Ahiaai mnnoal hutnmMnt. 

* 11^ 28, Deacripeion. 

* SterensOD, n., 243, says, the leaves of the huaco are bndMd and pressed togieUur 
in the form of a cake^ whioh they eat for snake bites 
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dollars, prefeirixig tiioae witii the bead of Uie King of Spain ta tiw 
Sepublican ooin. 

The inhabitants of the settlements, and who consider themselves de- 
scendants of the Spaniarrla, are in part Zamboes (firom negro and 
Indian), mulattos (from white and black), or Guasos (from white and 
Indian). These are without education or manners ; their only occupa- 
tion is to make money and cheat the Indiana. 

This district derives its name from the famed emerald mine said to 
exist not many leagues from the city of Esmeraldas. Since the period 
of the conquest its position has not been known. If the present Indians 
know the spot (of which there is a doubt), they carefully conceal it 
from the whites. That it exists is a fact, for the ancient rulers of 
Quito drew from it those large emeralds, emblematic of their 
sovereignty, and so much valued by the ConquiBtadoiea, some of which 
are among the crown jewels of Spain. 

M. Bourcier purchased a drilled emerald, sucli as the Tncaa wore, 
aiiflpended firaxn the neck, from a Cacique, who had a small plantation 
on the benks of the river Esmeraldas ; it weighed sixty-four quilatea 
(the quilate or carat is four grains), equal to 256 gmina. Tlie Cacique 
told him he had inherited it from his aaceators; and M. Bourder 
belieres it came out of the mine in question. 

Nine leagues firam the villa^ of La Toh^ inadistance of five leagues, 
axe aimuaiUj fonnd, after the hesvy rains^ gold oinamenta of crowna, 
stars, spoons, hirda and animals. About six pounds weight of these ^ 
gold figures are found per year. Bough pottery is also met with. 

The ancient Indians had stone and bronze hatcliets. Large earthen 
vessels, containing chicha, have been disinterred, also a male skeleton, 
which had false teeth, secured to the cheek-bone by a wire of ijold. 

To return to the Caras, they, bent on conquest, moved north of Tu- 
camez, 50' S., and bv the river Esmeraldas, which has a course of 
more than 500 miles, rising near the volcano of Cotopaxi, they found 
their way to Quito about 1000 A. D. The Caras were more civilised 
than the Quitus. They adored the sun and moon : the temple to the 
sun, on the hill of Panecillo, was of stone and square, and had a 
pyramidal roof, with its door to the east, so that the first rays of the sun 
fell upon a gold image of the same; the temple to the moon and stars 
was on an opposite hill— it was round, and had openings, so as 
to admit the moon's rays to fall upon a silver image of one imitated 
thereon, the ceiling was blue, with stars of sil?er. Their idiom, which 

Q 2 
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introduced into t he Qnitu the letter o, is generally stated to liave had 
afTinities with Qui liua.^ Their clothing was of skins and woven 
cloth of cotton and wool. Their year was regulated by the solstices ; 
they had on each side of the door of their great temple to the 
sun, two " most ancient" columns to observe the solstices ; thej 
had also twelve pillars round the temple which served as gnomons 
to show the first day of the month. Quito, which lay under the 
equator where the rays of the sun threw no shadow at noon, was held 
in especial veneration as the favoured abode of the great deity. They 
adored Pacba^ and Eacha, who were gods or Gara heroes, and tbej 
preserved the idols of conquered nations. 

Although the Scyris adored the sun, they did not, as the Incas, call 
ihemselTes children of the sun. The government was monarchic and 
ariitocratiCy the regal emerald descending to sons, not to brothers, but 
to nephews.' The Quitus buried their dead in graves, but the Caras 
placed theirs on the earth with arms and objects of value, building a 
tomb (tola) of rough stone over the body. 

The Scyri had <me legitimate wife, but many concubines. Their 
pnncipai arms were the lance and club. A plain vrreath of feathers 
was worn by ^11 who bore arms ; two by chiefs, and the Scyri added to 
bis wreath or erown of feathers, a large emerald.^ Their architecture 

* Ulloa IT., B. At Piiira, 5° 12' S., the nstiTos nso a different language to those of 
Quito and Peru; and this is the case in mauy ol ihe vallics. Their accent is also 
different, having a melancholy singing tone, contracting half of their last words as if 
they wanted broath. The original Quito « u fetuned in many words, although the 
o WM introduced by the ORna. Ihe Poeohoe me |daoed about here. 

s Pa«iha 10 earth, m Qniehwk Fadis-oimAo,orQBtorof esrth, or Gbd. 

* A nmiliir onetom wm obeerved among the SKpaa of Omnada. 

* BICBKALDS. I wat snrpriaed not to see eoierelda at Gnajaquil, wben, at the 
eonqiiMtk (hey were so abundaady found m Bquador. TIbAb gem cannot hare duap- 
peared, but awaits intd]i|[ent searchers, particularly as we now know their geological 
position. Emeralds were obtained in considerable quantities firom the district of 
Tucnmez, and the River Esmeraldas is said to be so called from the ancient quarries of 
this stone. It is also mentioned that the name of Esmeraldas was given to this part 
of the country, seeing that it wae so groen with vegetation, by some of the conqui- 
•tadorea who had been on the deaert eoaata of Peru. Stennaon (n., 406)» 
aaya: he did not visit the mines owing to dread of the natives, who aa- 
anred him it was enchanted, and guarded by a dragon, which poured forth 
thunder and liglitning. The locality of the emeralds may be arrived at by the 
river Bicliole, the alcalde of which place gave Stevenson three emeralds found in the 
sands at the mouth of that river. These mines were worked by the Jesuits. An 
emerald, as large as a pigeon's egg, fell into the hands of Pizarro's followers, at 
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was not 80 &r advanced as that of the Incas, but Velasco sayi they 
knew how to construct arches and vaulted roofs : their fortresaea were 
square earthworks. The cutting and polishing emeralda appears to 
have been known to them ere they conquered the Quitiia. 

Instead of the PeruTian quipu, they had aniall pieoes of wood, day 
and atones of variooa aizea, ooloura and forma, by which they ex- 
pressed principal ocenfrences ; these were kept in compartments in 
their temples, tombs and dwelHogs. 



Ooaque ; but not knowmg thoir raliie^ bfoko manj into pieoes. Telssco L 29, mjs : 
the Beiy], ikj blue and green emeralds, is found in the cordtUera of Cubillan ; also 

when Alvaratlo landed on the coast of Esmcraldas with fivt- hiitulred men, they 
collected many loads of gold and emeralds, but found their booty so burdensome on 
their march to Quito, that they threw it away. 

It is often stated that Peru is rich in emeralds, it should rather be said the coast of 
Ecuador. I hare never heard of this gem liaving been found in Peru. The XI. Inca, 
who died about 1476, A.D., oommenced ininnde on Quito, hit eon Husyns Oiq^ 
conquering the oonntrj« About this period, I oonoeiYe PeranMii became 
soquainted with the emerald. Biyero and Tschudi say : the imege of the ran, at 
Cuzoo, was made of a plate of gokl, with a huiniui face and many mys, with emerald* 
and other jireeious stoues, the robes of the Ineiis were inirnished with emeralds ; 
may not these emeralds have come from Quito ? However, I cannot but tliink 
tliat the emerald -bearing rocks are to be met with in Peru. Molina His. Chile, i. 
68, mentions that * besutiftd emerald wm found in Goq[iiunbo. The pyx, in adkovch 
at one of the mkiiona in Famgnaj, was aet round wiUi m mmnMt and otber piedons 
atones. 

At the Museum of Practical Geology, in London, there is an instructive collection 
of emeralds, and the rocks in which they are found. They are arrangcKi as follows : 
TIervl, a silicate of alinnina and glucina. 1. Gneiss, contammg crystals of green 
beryl from the L'mted ^States. 2. Coarse grained granite, ditto ditto. 3. Beryl in 
quarts. 4. Plredoue beiyl from Siberia. 5. Bitto Drom granite, near Dublin. 6. 
Emeralds aseootated with calcareous spar and ixon pyrites, in a vein of black car- 
bonaceous limestone from Mnsoi, New Granada* 

Parisite, a brownish-yellow crystal, composed of carbonate of lanthanium and 
didvmiiim with flouridc of palcinm, \% also found in the emerald mines of Muzo. 

We know nothing as to the process the natives of Quito, or Peru, had for cutting, 
boring or polishing precious stones ; they may have had hardened copper or brass 
inatruments, and something approaching the drill, for the r^al emerald had hcJes 
drilled through it to keep it fast on the bead. 

When Gonzalo Fisarro built his brigantine, and started from the junction of the 
Coca and Napo^ he put xm board more than 100,000 dollars in gold, and many fine 
emeralds. 

Wallace, Travels on the Amazon, 1853, 278, Ornaments of the Uaupes 
Indians. "I now saw several men with their most pecuiaur ana valued ornament — a 
cylindrical, opaque, white stone, whii^ i> quarts imperfectly crystalliaed. These 
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According to the reading of the coloured stonee by some, 700 years i» 
given for the reigna of eighteen or nineteen Scyris ; other readers give 
fifteen Scyris and oUO years up to the death of Cacha Ducluceia m 
1487, A. D. 

The eighth Scyri conq u red towards the south, making inroads upon 
the Faruhas, whose capital was at Biohamba, 1° 38' S., 5', W. ot C^>uitu. 
The temple of the Puruhas was oblone^. Neither the sun or moon w as 
adored, but an idol of clay, their deity of war and vengeance; it liad a 
human head, and was in the form of a vase ; thf mouth was at the top 
of the head, and it was by this orifice that the blood of the sacrificed 
was poured : the Scyris abolished these sanguinary rites. 

By the death of the eleventh Scyri, about 1300, A.P., the male line 
of Scyris became extinct, when Too^ his daughter^ was declared bis 



stones are from four to eight iuohes long, and about an inch in diameter. They are 
ground round, and flat at the ends — a work of great labour, — and are each pierced 
with a holo at one end, throi^h which a string is placed to suspend it roimd the 
nsoik. It appcMus ahnoflt inoKdibb tluit tbe^ ahoiild make this hok i& so baid • 
iaiMtsam without any iron tnstnunent for tb« purpotAt 'What thej axe Bwid to use 
is the pointed flexible leaf-shoot of the large wild plantain, triturating (twirl with the 
hand?) with fin© sand and a little water; and thm no doubt it is, it is said to be, 
a labour of years. Yet it must take a much longer time to pierce that which the 
Tushua (chief) wean as the symbol of his authority, for it is generally of the 
largest size, and is wom tnosrenwly aeioss the braast, tut wbkih purpose tiie bole it 
bored Isnglb waji from one end to tbe etber, an operation wbioii, I am infonned, 
sometinMa occupies two lives. The tUam tbemselTes are procured from a great 
distance up the river, probably from near its source at the base of the Andes ; they 
are therefore hior]^i y valued, and it ia seldom the ownoct oao be indnoed to pert witb 

them, the chiefts j^eiircely ever.** 

Orellana, in his descent of the RiTcr Amazon mentions, that in an Indian village 
below the junction of the Putumayo, in a country house, they found "good jars of 
earthenware. Tases, gohleU of glau enameled with manif bright colours^ resembling 
dnmin^ and paSanHngt, The Indians of this pUm said these things caxne from the 
interior togother with mueh gold and sQTer " This leqnim inTSstigalion. I do not 
ibid that glass was known to the people of the New Wimld. 

8es**Talley of the Amason,'* Hakluyt Colleetion, 1669. One hundred leagues 
farther down the rifer, in the tsrritoiy of Pagosna, they saw the sheep of Peru 

(llamas). 

See Wilkc's American Exploring Expedition, v. 17. On Bowditch Island, 
in the Pacifio, the hand drill used, pointed with hard stortp, for dnlHng 
shell. Could such an adaptation have been ^ployed by the Emerald drillers of 
Mexico, Bogota and Quito ? 
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Bttocessor ; she became wife oi Duckicela, the oidebt sou of Coudorazp^ 
chief of the Puruhd.^ 

Duchiceia reigned seventy years ; he was succeeded by his son 
Autachi Duchiceia ; he reigned sixty years. Guallca, hia eldest son, 
would have succeeded him, but being of a bad disposition, his brother 
Iliialcopo was }nit in his place, who died in 1463, In this reign Tupac 
YLipanijui. iiica of Peru, commenced his inroad upon Quito, and having 
taken the fortress of Tiocajas, 1° 5S' S., 14' W. of Quito, the 
Quitenos, after a loss of 16,000 men, were r iitcd, and the Inca 
returned in triumph to Cuzco in IIGO, A.D.'^ The folhjwing 
was a favourite maxim uf this Inca; — "Science was nut mleuded 
for the people. rerboiis of low degree arc Oiily pviffed np by it, 
and rendered vain and arrogant: neither should such medllo with 
the affairs of government, for this would bring high oliices into diare- 
pute and cause detriment to the state." 

Hualcopo, who died mainly of grief, was succeeded by his son Cacha, 
the fifteenth Seyri ; he reigned twenty-four years. He annihilated an 
Incarial army and demolished the fortress at Mocha, I*' 26' S., 14' W. 
of Quito : hiB only daughter, Paccha,^ succeeded him. 

f Ti]U-nMado,807. Aa<mof llw847rinMniedadaftigfaterof th^Pn^ 

^ The Inca or Q.uichua langaafe had not been introduoed into Quito long pvkr to 
the Spanish invnsimi, where the now wholly extinot Punqr (Forahi) had beau prefi* 
oualy uaed. Huinboldt, Views, 235 

The Quiteno, at the jiiTiod of tlio S]iaiiisli c^Miqnent, H]»pears to me to havo hem\ a 
mixture of (^^''^t Oara, Puruiui, some uliicrs, and v^uiciiua. liierc is a grammar of 
it» puhlkhed in JioM, 176S. 

* Humholdt mjb, at tliis period Quito wm goremed lij the Oradracendo of Licaa 
(about 1* 24' S.) and Gnaaiaya, or trihoftary prinoea} hat| in another part of hta 
writinga, elates that lieaa was the residence of the Conchocando, chief of the Puru&ys* 
Subsequently there was an Apu, lord or cV.ief of loflan, who waa deacended from tba 
CJonchocandos ; speaka also of a river Lican. 

Tillavicencio states tliat Lican is a short distance N.W. of Eiobamba ; that tlio 
latter had Incarial buildings. Yelasco, ii., Liribamba was the ancient name of the 
oapital of the Puruh^ in a plain now ealled Oataio. On another, the oenfare plaina 
waa OiyahanilM, and the aoutbem ane^ wbidi waa the oddeat, Biebamha (Biobnnba) 

It would appear that under the Scyris, these three narrow ptaina in the mountain 
were jmned and had a population of 60,000. 

Stevenson. U., 269, passed an crcning with the Cacique of Riobamba, the only 
person he ever saw who could knot and interpret the Quipus. He boasted of the 
Huasta-Purcay, the ancient lord of the surrounding country. 

* iShe is sometimes called Paccha-chire. f acoha is waterfall in Quiteuo j in Quichua 
fountain ; and in the NBie language pacha the earth. 
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Haayni^Cftpac went against Quito in 1475, to revenge the Ineaml 
loes at Hoehfti end in the last fight at Hatun-taqui, 20' N., Cacha^ was 
^ pierced by a lance, which proved mortal ; and the vietory was for the 
Inca. Ahottt this period, the kingdom of Qoito extended north and 
south some six degrees^ or from Paste to Faita. 

The Inca gave orders that Cacha should he buried with aU pomp at 
Quito. 

Tlie Scyris were buried in a Inrf^e sepulchre of stone, of a pyramidal 
form, so covered with pebbles and Baud as to look like a Inli. The door 
was to the east. The embalmed bodies, arranged in order, with their 
insignia and the treasures the Scyri had commanded, should be interred 
with him. Over each was a niche, in which was found a hollow figure 
ot" clay, stone or metal ; within were small stones of divers colours uud 
shapes, which denoted his age, years, months of his reign, Ac. 

Huajna-Capac deemed it politic to make overtures of marriage to 
Paccha : she was then twenty years of age, and by the law of Quito, 
whosoever she married could reic^n with her. Paccha consented, and 
uu the day of liiarriaue Huayua-Capac added to hia Incariai llautu 
(fillet) or cro A ii, lhat of Quito with its large emerald. 

Hrfnre the conquest of Quito by the Peruvians, the Cara-Quitus built 
their temples and habitations ot* stone and adobes ; aqueducts, foun- 
tains aud baths were kiiowu to them. Hualcopo, about 1130, A. D., 
erected palaces, particularly that in the plain of Collo in Llactacunga, 
now used as a farm-house. It is entered through a passage leading to 
a court, round which are three spacious halls, each having several com- 
partments ; there are other smaller rooms, and one supposed to have 
been a menagerie. The whole is built of black stone and cyclopean. 
These ruins are sometimes called the Aposentos de Mulaio, 60 ' S., and 
are 9,480 Spanish feet above the sea. 

The fortresses in Quito were of earth; that of Hatun-Taqui would 
hold 6000 men : these must not be confounded with subsequent Incarial 
works. 

Humboldt speaks jf walls of uubumt brick which owed their origin 

to the more ancient inliabiuinl.H. 

The l\ruviaiib at least knew how to make a luortur for cciiienting^, 
calling it sanguaga. Lime or iscu they burul, mixing it with buunieu. 



' Hatuji-taqiii or tontaqiii, sukl to be a Quichua word, means the large war-drum 
or gong of hard wood. Here the Scy rie had a fortroas. Many tolas or conical tombt 
are met with st this apot 
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which made a most adluv^ive cenient. Burnt sulphate of lime, pachachi 
also was employed. For bricks the clay was called tica; for pottery a 
finer sort was used, tnown as llam-a. The adobe or sun-dried brick^ 
was one of the ordinary huUding materials for the dryer parta, and the 
"walls or tapias were of much larger size. 

in Quito thei*e are many sorts of clay, especially for the manufacture 
of pottery. In Latacunga there are two localities, Pnp;illi and 
Saquisili, the red pottery from whence, as jars, pans, pitchri s, <tc. lias 
a most delicate fragrance. There is another place in CoUas where fine 
pottery is made, such as is called majolif^n in Europe. 

Majolica, Raffafllo or rather Moorish ware, was first introduced into 
Mayorca, and ^om thence spread over Italy. 

Huayna-Capac reigned thirty-eight years over Quito; at his death 
the kingdom of Quito was given to Atahualpa^ his son by Quito^s 
queen, the empire of Peru to his half-brother Huasca. Atahualpa is 
said to have married his sister, Cori (Coya or queen) Dacbicela . 

In 1529,^ three years after the death of Huayna-Capac, the chief 
of Ga&ar, (Cuenca) raised the standard of revolt against Atahualpa, 
sought ood obtained the protection of Huascar. Then the fratracidal 
war ensued, and many severe battles were fought^ when, in 1582, 
Huascar was made prisoner. 

The Incas having conquered to the south, east and west, turned 
their arms towards the north, having Quito for the prize, and, to &ci- 
litate their movements, constructed roads of great length, many of 
them lined with stone, which have been compared to the best Boman 
roads. The Incas ereeted on their route palaces, temples, houses for 
the virgin of the sun, tainhos or resting places^ fortresses and other- 
buildings. The city of Q lito having become the residence of Huayna- 
Capac, it partook of the Incarial architecture, religion, customs and 
language. This Inca added to and heautified Hualcapo's palace at 
UactaguDga or Tacunga, calling it after his bride Pachasula. 

* Adoub was tho Egyptian word for tliis kind of brick, and it is still used by the 
Copts, &c. Doubtless the Saracens derived it from the Egyptians, and carried it to 
Spain; tbeiiee it vmt to AmerioB, tnd fi^m Aineriim to tlM oon- 
turning wflBtward, it may airive at the bmdof ito birth. 

It wiU be observed, tiut adolie or unbomt hiuskM wae known to the move ancient 
noes in Quito and Pera. 

* The hen, hatuallpas the eod^ ftroaohuailpa. Osonkti ^mUb the abote, ata- 
hualpa and orco-hualpa. 

3 Qeneral Miller'a Peru, Srua^M Mag., 1844. , 
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Mm J iDettrinl rnuui tie met with in Quito; Tapte-Yiipatiqvii IraiU 
tiie palaoe, fortrew and a loii of kbjtinth at (kSaat, known aa the 
Paradones del Inea in 80' 8., 18^ feet above the sea. To the 
is the Inga-pirca or fortreM <^ Qnn Cafiar, 10,840 feet above the eea» 
near which is the Inti-hnaiea or ravine of the eon. In this solitary 
spot, shaded by laxurisnt vegetstion» rises an insulated mass of sand- 
stone. Od the smlaoe of the rock are eoncentric circles representing 
the inuige of the sun. The foot of the rock is cut into steps which lead 
to a seat hollowed out, and ao placed that from the bottom of a hollow 
the image of the sun may be seen. 

To the N. of Canar is the Inga-Chungana, the play or sport of the 
Inca; at a distance it resembles a sofa, the back of which is decorated 
with a sort of arabesque ; here the Inea could repose and enjoy a de- 
lightful prospect over the valley of Gulsn. 

La Condamine saw in an old building in this district, ornaments of 
porphyry (Velasco aavs frranite) representing the muzzles of animals, 
in the perforated noslnla of which were moveable rings of stone. ^ 

HuajTia-Capac built the bridge of Rumicbaca (stone bridge) over the 
Augasmayu in Pasto. 

Mocha, once the seat of the Mucha, a warlike tribe, was celebrated 
for its Incarial palace, temple and fortress; here the Indians defended 
themselves successfully against Alvarado. 



^ "We know that the Peruvians used tool^ of bms". Vplaafo TT., p, 70, t^tates 
that when iruasca waa taken prisoner by his brother, as he was being mearct r ;it( il, a 
woman gave him secretly a bar of metal — silver with bronze, brass, or an ailoy of 
tilver, copper and fin— Ihal dviiig the ni^t ibe Lu», by help of tiit har, broke 
IliMMig^ ttm wall of hie priioD end eecapecL I ellnde to tliie ee ehoiring thet silver 
was also aUoyed with copper so as to give hardness to metel henor toolsforquanyiiif, 
there is no account of iron being employed. There waa some quillay, or iron ore, 
particularly at Cuenca ; but it was not smelted by the Indiana, being too 
senous an op^mtion for them. Gold and silver was merely melt^, but the chlo- 
ride and sill] liuret of silver by aid of fire and air could be reduced by them. 

In Tol. i., Mcrcurio Feruano, p. 201, 1791, the following mines are mentioned aa 
having beeu worked by the Incee : — ^Esoam^ Chilleo and Abataois, of gold ; Cho* 
quipiiia and Foeoo, of iOtw ; Onrehiiato, of oopper s CSembooo, of lead (pvobebly the 
Tidmly of Oruio yidded tin) ; and the magnifloent iron works ! of Ancoriamee 16* 
25'. 8., on the east margin of Lake Titioaca, are particularised. Tools of copper, 
bras<s, and brass and silver have been met with ; but T find no nocount of iron tools, or 
manufacture of iron. Don M. K. de Rivero onthf rmnlysiB of anriert copper chisels, 
hatchets, &C-, found from five to ten per cent of silex ; it is difficult to eay it this siiex 
waa iateoduoed, or wee an impurity. (B. and T., p. 815, English Edition.) 
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Cayamb^, about 6'N., is celebrated for its ruins and tombB, some as 
old probably as the time of the Quitusor Scyris. Huayua-Capac built 
here a palace and fortress, also a tambo or resting place. Near the 
tambo was a small temple to the sun (now a church), behind which are 
warm bathe (of marble). One of these baths had the figure of a puma, 
the other that of a lizard, with water issuing from their tongues. 
The Bnovvy mountain of Cayambo, through which the Equator 
passes, is reputed to be rich in silver. Ulloa^ mentions that near the 
town of Cayambo is a ( ircular temple of adobes or unbaked bricks. 
Tiquizambi, now Tijan, 2 10^ S., C W. of Quito, had its tambo and 
fortress: Yclaisco- saya ruins of these were seen in his time, but 
Villavicencio states that they wert' buried and lost in tho earthquake of 
il)9'.). In a iS.W. dircctiuu from Tijan are portions of tlio Incarial road, 
also ruins, and a rivulet, the Cuiebnilaa, which has three hundred 
bends, and then rtiiis into a lake. 

At Palta-paniba (plani ol" tlu' ])alta, a fruit"), in the district of Nancgal, 
N.W. of Quito, arc the remains uf a cauaewiiy, btuiie buttresses and 
cope, a mineral pitch used as cement^ for the building a bridge. In 
tiie vicinity are ruins of a temple, a conical tower, and many tombs 
containing mummies with objects in silver. Vdlavicencio* supposes 
these remains to have been the work of the Caras, when on their way 
to the conquest of Quito. 

In the canton of MoUetora, 2^ 38' S., 54^ W. of Quito, the momft. 
ttin of Owuihin has a vpinl road up it of aiz to eight yards hroad : 
here there aeenw to have been « fortress, and part <tf the Inoa'a road 
passed this spot : many tombs have heen. met iriitli. At the foot of 
the mountain of Guritaqui IS a oavenif and firom the number of bones 
of childr^ and animals met with, was probably a place of saeiifioe. 
Gold ornaments are often found in this locality, having been washed 
out of the old tombs by rains* 

At Tambo-hhmoo, 8** 46' S., 46' W. of Quito, in lioja, are Tffi?ftT*ft^ 
renuuna of a palace, other buildings And tombsi and at the qusniea 
of Gariamanga, 4P 11' S. T 22' W. of quito, are hewn stones seven 
yards long, probably intended for Incarial buildings. 

Walls, rains and roads are seen in many parts of Bquador; in the 
pl«uia , sides of moontaina and on their summits ; the more irregular 

• I., 407, 

^ Cope, a muiflnlpitdi, is fiMmd near Point St Elens, sad Auotape^iiesr Fiiua. It 
abounds in Sealejo, and at Ommpi, nesr Qiismui^ ta Peru. 

* Oeo. Ecuador, 294. 
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are tlioiight to be the work of people long before the conquest of the 
country by the Tncas. 

One K':it,nie from Gonzonama 4** 15' S. near the deserted Spanish 
city of Zuinora,^ are the ruins of a village built by the lucas. There 
is one large bouse, two hundred and fifty feet long and fifty feet in 
breadth, standing east and west. The wails are three feet thick , 
and built of atone ; the doorways six feet broad. Nothing is stand- 
ing save the walls, and these arc very low and decayed. The art of 
building arclies was unknown to the ancient Peruvians; the roofs of 
the houses and those of the temples werp thatched with straw. 

I have already alluded to the mode of burial of the Quitus and 
Caras in their tolas, which is different from that practiced bj the 
Peruvians in Quito: the graves of the latter were called huacaa.' 
The embalmed (?) or dessicated body, wrapped in cotton or wooUen' 
cloths, was laid in a grave of stone or bricks ; euiiously fiwbioDed 
earthen TeaaelB, aome containing chieha and food, were deposited 
with the hodj. From theae huacaa many interesting objects 
have be«i taken, including email copper and braaa axes, mirrors of 
polished stone and metal, known as the Inca>atone or Ingarirpo. 
Yelasco aaya it was composed of silver, gold and other metals. Molina 
calls it anrifeitous pyrites ; and UUoa adds, it was not 'transparent, but 
of a lead colour, and smooth as glass. The mirrors of the Gallinazo* 
stone were hard, brittle and black, probably obsidian. Stone spear- 
heads, gold noae jewels, collars, bracelets, ear pendants, hollow idols 
of gold and silver, copper nippera for pulliog hair out, firom the iaee in 
particular, large metal pins, &c. 

Gold Mask rnoM Ifpian Toxb at Cusnca. — In Jannary, 1859, 
Mr. Gteratenberg, chairman of the Equador Land Company, at my 
request, exhibited to the Eoyal Society of Antiquaries, a gold mask, 
with tusks and rings, found in the Indian tombs of Cuenca. 

BBSCBifTioir. — Tbe centre or face is embossed, more than half an 
inch high ; the rim is flat ; a small circular raised plate and wue 
attaches the mask to three hollow rings. There are twelve small glo-- 
bular bodies, joined six and six, moveable on a wire. There is the 
appearance of soldering about the large hollow rings. The embossing 
over the face looks like an hieroglyph. This ornament was worn by a 
chief or priest, and may be the head of a war-deity. There is attached 
a flat pear-shaped piece of gold. 

> Heemsim^s Voy. of Herald I., 170. 

^ An old Iiuliun grave is gcucrully called a huaea,bitt maeluqr atomb. The dead 
body mallqui or mauoa. ^jtbing found in a tomb w lioaca or cacred. 
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It weighs four ounces nineteen pennyweights ; its specific gravity is 
14.07 (pure gold is 19 8j. It is of a hght colour, owing to alloy with 
silver ; but wbether alloyed by the natives or found in this state is a 
question : if the latter, then we may look upon it as an auniret or 
eleetrum, and would contain about 39.50 per cent, of silver. (Gold 
from Titiribi, in Columbia, gave — gold. 76.41 ; silver, 23.12 ; 
copper, 0.3.) 

Between Guenea and Guayaquil, the Bquador Land Company bave 
acquired a diatriet of land, the MoUetDra, where aimilar remaina are 
found. 

At the Failon, aDother district obtained by the Company, in one of 
the vaUeya there are often found aach omammitB after the rainy season ; 
they are washed from the xidgea of the mountaini^ where the chie& and 
others were biuried. The gold articlea are mostly broken up and melted 
by the finders or purchasera. 

Cuenca is in 2° 57' 8., 29' W. of Quito, the beAutiful country of the 
Cafiaris, a nation contemporary with the Cara dynasty of Quito/' 

The face of this gold object from Cuenca may be compared with that 
of the stone statues of Timana in 2^ K. 



Tabus op tbx Ohuts or Quito, of Caba. ob ot thb Scrsia, 

Am THXIB ALLIAKGB WITH THB PUBUHA.B A3SIJ> PXBUTXAV8. 

FIEST EPOCH. 

The rulers of Quito or the Quitus, how long they were masters of 
the country, or the Tuinil)er of them, is nnknuwn ; the last was called 
th8 Quitu, who was contjuered by the Caras, about 900 or 1000, A.D. 

BBOOim BPOOH. 

The Scyria aettled at Cara came on the coast of the FacifiOy about GOO 
or 800, A.D. ; conquered Quito, about 1000, A.D. 

THIBn BTOCH. 

nuts 

Elem Si^ria reign in Quito ... 320 from 980 to 1,800 



* Tnfli<Hi« of OaeiiiMU--fie«aiaiin Voy. of Herald, sayt, they are, peihaiM, in mmy 
hutanoM, ainoeirely sttiffhiMl to flie BofniBh chiirch, but at heart many of them still 
▼enerate the inti {nun). They aw strong and hardy, and arc very numerous in pLiee?, 
when they have avoided connection? with Whites and Negroes ; for this, after all, ft^)- 
pean to be the gc&X secret to preserve them from destruction. 
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12tii Sejriy Toatbe Canm, and Dnchieeb the 

PttraU 70 „ 1,300 to 1^0 

18th S<7ri, Autwahi l>i]chie«k . . 00 „ 1,870 to 1,490 

UthScyruHualeopoDiichioek . * 83 „ 1,480 to 1,463 

15th Caeha DachiceU • 24 „ 1^ to 1,487 

rilTS EPOCH. 

16th Scvri, Faccha and Huayna-Capac, 13th 

IncAofPem 38 „ 1,487 to 1,525 

17th Atahualpa, ion of the above . 8 „ 1,525 to 1,583 

18th Hualpa-Capac, hia eon . . . 0.2mo 1538 

19th Bonufiahm, the TTmrper, firom Deeemher, 1688 to Maj 1.588 

BIXTH EPOCH. 

The Spaoiah Conquest, about 800 jean. 

aiTlVTH IIOOH. 

The preaent Bepublican fbnn of Government. 
The ooaat of Bquador waa discovered hj Fisarro, in 1526. 
In 1812, the country dedaied againat Spain, and the battle of 
Ayaoocho, 9th of Deeember, 1824, dosed the war of Independence. 

FopvLATioir or Equajob.— Whitea, descendants of 

Soropeans . ' OOl^BlO 

Indiana, descendaata of the Ckmqnegora 462,400 

Negroea . . 7,881 

Mi^fciife of Negioea with "WUtea and Indiana, as Miihi^^ 

Zanboa^ Meatiioa or Chbba .... 86^592 



1,108,042 

Ssatsm savages fiom Cfainehipe to the Futamayo 200,000 



1,808,042 

Aeoofding to an official veport, the popidation in January, 1858, waa 
1,040,871, having augmented, since the pievioua year, 19,919 ; bom 
41,008, deaths, 21,089. 

The fevenne of Bqnador in 1866 was 1,872^000 ddlara ; eipenditiuc^ 
1,868,498. 

ErmroifOOT of Eqttadob.^ — The races ue, the European, Negro 

' Tran<>lnter^ principally firom Gwgfafia de Ift BapaUiM d«l E<niidor, per Yilkri- 
cendo, Kew York, 1858. 
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and American. Xhe mixture of theie tlaee, fomi sob-races, distin* 
giuahed by ^the names of mulatos^ sanibos, mestizos or cholos. The 
first are from the union of the Negro and Indian ; the seoond, the Negio 
and White ; and the third of the White and Indian. 
^ The American race is subdivided into families. 

QixiTU Familx,^— These Indians constitute the greater portion of 
the native popuhttion, and haye been improperly called Peruvians. 
The Quitus were powerful and organised, when they were conquered 
by Huayna-Capac, Inca of Peru, who governed them thirty-eight 
years. The language of the Quitus (Cara-Quitus) had affmities with 
t"hc Quichua. Thus Huayna-Capac said, "These kingdoms must have 
been established by two brothers;" but ho had little foundation for this 
opinion . 

T have said, at p. 79, that it was probable the Caras came originally 
from the coast of Peru; if bo, they may havo brought a langiKig© 
having Home connexion with Quichua, and would account for the Cara^ — 
Quitii being underistood by the Incariai invaders. Now this Cara 
language introduced the o, which was a prominent vowel in the Quichua, 
into the Qnitu. The Puruha's and other nations south of Quito 
became allied to the Sc}Tns of Quito, but of their languages we knew 
very little. A^elasco," says, at the period of the Conquest of Quito 
by the Incas, in the intermediate country the Quichua was not spoken ; 
thus I suppose that the Quichua, which formed a part of the Cara- 
Quitu, was brought by the Caras from the coast of Peru in early 
times. Still, as the Incas had been advancing north for a loug period, 
the Quichua of Cuzco, which was rigorously imposed on the conquered 
nations, crept onwards and also communicated by them to the Cara- 
Quitua, who had been extending their dominions towards the south. 

The general character of the Quitu family is, that of having the 
cheek-bones large, narrow forehead, large ears, hair straight and thick, 
of a co{)per colour, and but little beard. Those Indians who arc free 
from consecutive labour are better made than the gafianes, conciertos, 
or hired person?, snnh are nearly black ; they include shepherds, &c., 
who are exposed to the burning sun of the tropics, or to the frozen 
temperature of tlie Paramos or Andean regions, and who go about 
naked. It is generally said that the Indian ia astute aud suspicious ; 
but, if so, let us do him the justice to say, that we have, in many 
cases, abused his confidence. 

*II.,B2. 
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The Lojanos are as bronzed as the Cafiazes, but the latter are 
more intrepid, robu8t and taller, and generally have large cheek- 
bones, and bent (roman) nose ; the Paruhaa or Chimborazos 
are somewhat whiter than the preceding, more robust, and the 
American type is stfongly marked in them ; the Tacungas are 
rather wUte, active^ and their physiognomy approaches the Caucasian ; 
the Quitus proper, are distinguished from the Tacungas by their acti- 
vity and liveliiiess ; they are generally enterprising and hrave : the 
imbaburefioB are as white as the Earopeans, their females, particu- 
larly those of the Gotacaches* have expressive and beautiful features. 

The Napos, Canelos, Santo Domingo, Intaga, Nanegalcs and G-ualead 
speak the same language as the Quitu, which we will add to this 
family ; specifying that these tribes are distinguished from the Quitus, 
in being taller, more agile and muscular, of agreeable countenance, 
bent noaed, and the cheek-bone not much developed. These Indians 
are generally known as Tumbos, adding to this the name of the province 
they live in, as those of tiie Kapo ; they are called Yumboe of the 
Napo. 

Capata Family. — These differ but little from the Yumbos ; tliey 
are not so tall, but have the cheek-hones somewhat larger. They pre- 
serve their primitive idiom, which is guttural, hut they all speak the 
general language or Quitu ; they live in a state of liberty and indepen- 
dence, and only allow the Romisli jjriests and whites to be amongst 
them during their feasts, and for trade. 

CoLOBADOS Eamily, are to be found in the forests to the east of 
Quito ; theur language is nasal, but the greater portion speak the Quitu. 
These three had settlements, but they have begun to disperse and form 
others, as Paienqu^-alto^ &c. ^ 

JrvAxo FAMiLT.-^This great nation is found between the riverfr 
Chinchipe and Fastassa ; composed of numerous and large tribes^ taking 
the names of the rivers on the shores of which they live, as Moronas, 
Fautes, Zamoras, Guabquisas, Upanos, Findos, Fastassas, Agapicos, 
Aehuslesy Cotapasas, he^ AH these spesk the Jivaro language, which 
is clear and harmonioiis ; easy to learn and energetic. This last quality 
emanates from the warlike and proud character of the Jivaros. Tte 
Incas of Fern tried in vain to conquer them ; the Spaniards succeeded 
in reducing them, founding cities in their country ; but a rising in one 
day destroyed the work of many years. Since then, some attempts have 
been made to subdue them, but without success. 
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They are active and muscular, hare black ejes^ small aod vefj 
animated ; they show a bold front, are bent noaed, thin lips, and have 

teeth as white as ivory. 

Many of them are whitish and bearded ; it is believed this comes 
from the Spanish women they stole when they rebelled in 1599. 

They use the lance with great dexterity and manage the shield well. 

Although the Jivaros are of so unbending a character, some of the 
tribes approach the .conquered settlements, entering into relations with 
them, as has occurred iu Canelos, with some of the Jivaros of the Pas- 
tassa, and they have even learnt the Quitu language. Other tribes 
have crossed the Cordillera, and have entered the towns, seeking peace 
and trade, inviting them to open roads. 

Zafara. Family.* — This is less numerous than the Jivara, and in- 
liabit the upper waters of the Pastaasa and Xapo ; they are divided into 
niany inilependent tribes, takin<; their names from the rivers near to 
which they live, as ihv Mne^auos, Curarayes, Tupitlnis, Mata<;enes, 
Yasimies, ^lautas, Shii-i-punos; Nnshinoa, And('>:\s. Kotunos, Jkc. 
All speak the same laniifuawe, which is simple in its grammatical con- 
. struetion — nasal, guttural, and abundant in Imrlesque phrases. 

This family is moi-e pacific than the Jivara, less cunning in war, but 
more skilful with the lance. The^ are particularly active, attached to 
the white man, and - hospitable to him. Their civilization would 
be easy. 

Between the Zjiparo and the Tivaro, there is a great dilference in 
their eustoms. The Zaparo is generally indolent ; thus only a few of 
the tribes have small plantations of maize and yuca; the majority sup- 
porting themselves by the chase, fish and wild traits, their only dress 
being the bark of trees. The Jivaro, on the contrary, has a fixed resi- 
dence, cultivating with care large portions of land with plantains, 
yuca, maize, mani, mandi, potatoes, beans, vegetables, &c. ; they also 
breed large numbers of swine, trading: them in Canelos, Macas, and with 
tribes on the Amazon ; they weave cotton clothing, which they dye 
with pleasing colours. 

The Zaparo live in well-constructed assemblages of ranches, where 
only are iouud hammocks, serving them for beds and seats, whilst tihe 
Jivaro build strong houses with doors, closed inside at night by an 
upright bar on an angle , he sleeps on a bedstead, and his principal 
apartment has wooden chairs around it. 



See Ludcwig, 207. 

K 
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In appearauee the Zaparo is somewhat like i\m Chinese: of middle 
st?ihire, robust, round lace, small eyes platH^l aii;:^ularly, and very 
know! 115^; noso flat and broad at the ead, lips rather thick, and slightly 
hearil.^d. Tlioi^e who live on the marsfina of the rivers maiutaiu them- 
aelvea by lishiug : they are copper coloured ; but those who reside in 
the interior and in the shadt s of the forest, are lighter coloured, and 
the women have an aji^^rccable aud expressive coimtenance 

Anouxeim Family. — Inliabits the eeul nil and lower portions of the 
Napo. They appear to be a branch of the Putumavo Indians, with 
wliom they have itlentily in language, customs and appearance, and 
live in trieudahip with them. The Anguteros have fixed residences, 
cultivate the plantain and yuca, also the ynca-brava, a poisonous root, 
this property it loses by fermentation, into which they put it to 
make hread, their j^rincipal food, as well as chiclia, from the same root : 
both are pleasant and nutritious. 

The countenance of the Angutero is not au agreeable one, being 
rather ferocious ; he has black eyes and large eye-brows, his nose bent 
and broad, hair tbick and long, of dark copper colour, and luau}'^ have 
a blueish complexion. Tlieir arm ia the lanc^. TliCae Putumayos 
are those Indians dreaded by travellers, who, when coming up stream, 
attack them at night, robbing them of their tools of iron ; but their 
most frequent frays are with the collectors of sarsaparilla They are 
beginning to sell provisions, hammocks and sarsaparilla. 

Exc.vTJELLADA. Familt. — This is a small one, and is found on the 
lower ])art of the river Aguarico. Their numbers arc much reduced, 
and, altliougli wild, have lost their former ferocity. Thev are in ap- 
pearance somewhat like the Angnteros, but differeut lu tlieir customs, 
and much given to fishing for the manati (sea-cow), charapas or tor- 
toises, with which their river and lakes abound. They supply travellers 
with meat and fat. 

Ore J OK Family^. These join the Angnteros, and inhabit the 
country at the mouth of the Napo, The name of Ore] ones (big-eared) 
comes from the custom they have, after having bored their ears, to in- 
troduce daily pieces of wood, one larger than the other, until the 
size of a foot in diciuicU'r is attained, ibe aize ui" the wheel that la 
within the lobe of the ear.' 



' See Ludewig, 139. 

' This was a form of an order of chivaliy of the Inoas* or, perhaps, the custom 
existed even before their time. 
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Their language is guttural and nasal, somewhat conitiaed by ita pre- 
cipitate utterance ; "it differs from that of the Anguteros, as these 
latter, independently of theirs being veij nasal, accent the last syllable 
with a peculiar and unpleasant souAd. 

The Orcjones have broad lacea, which are almost square, large cheek- 
bone and thick lips i they are in communication with the Ticunas, and 
prepare the Orejon poison for their arrows. Thejr are not so wild as the 
Ticuna^, and trade in poisons, hammocks and provisions, bartering 
for iron implements, Ac. 

AviJERA FA^riLY. — This family inhabits the southern shores of the 
Napo, nt its mouth, and in front of the Orejones or Payaguas.^ They 
appear t » bp allied to the Vquittts and Mazanes, for their lan*^iage and 
customs are the same ; they eousist of many tribes, speaking the same 
language, but with difterent accentuation. 

They are like the Anguteros in feature, but are darker, the nose 
wider, very large faces, and the cheek-hone well developed. These 
tribes live by fishing and the chase } they have some plantations, and 
supply provisions to the traveller. 

ZS'ext to the A \ ijeros, and in front of the Anguteros, are the iSanta 
^1 arias, fornu rly a branch of the Anguteros. These are pacific and 
more industrious than tlie Anguteros ; they cultivate large portions of 
land with maize and yuca-brava, collect sarsapariUa, and make ham- 
mocks for sale. The Santa Marias dress as the Anguteros, in a long 
narrow taaic, very clean, painted with yarioua colours and fanciful 
ligures. 

Co FAXES Family. — These tribes live on tlie head waters of the river 
A fjnarico, between it and the Azuela, and near to tlie foot of Cayambe. 
Tins iurnily, once so dreaded by the ISpaniards for the blood they 
alitid lit the missionaries, have much diminished, and are losing their 
wildness ; they now leave their forests and visit the neighbouring settle- 
ments. The Oofanea speak a guttural rough language ; they are very 
united amongst themselves, and occupy an advantageoujs position for 
defence, in case of being attacked. 

Independently of the families already described, each one speaking a 
dilit rent language, there are small tribes of savages living between 
the Antazons and the territory of the Jivaros, each having a par- 
ticular dialect. There are also other inhabitants, as the Mulattos^ of 

* See Lttdswig, 78. 

These have their ongin from nm-away negroes, who appear to have killed the 
male Indiaxie oC Uiie dietnot* ftakmg poeseMooa of thwr women' 

H 2 
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J^aiucialtlas, and the Maugaches of Palenc|ue-aitu, who, although they 
speak Spanish badly, have a particular language, which appears to 
be a dialect of the Colorados de Santo Domingo. 

The wild nations of Ecuador, as the Jivaros, Za'jUiros, Angu- 
teroa, &c., believe in a good and evil principle: this faith nomewhat 
goveniB them. They suppose that the good principle is more powerful 
than the evil, the former beini^ shared in by the virtuous. All tlie 
savages of the eastern districts believe in the metempsychosia, and sup- 
pose that the brave are transformed into the most beautilul birds; 
cowards and traitors, into unclean reptiles. 

PoPATA]V» mm a portion of New .G^ittiuMK mm bo called from a 
great cbief of that name, and who ruled oVer many large tribes. 
The first Spaniards, in a yery short period, founded twenty-one 

cities, seven towns, villages and settlements. These were furiously 
attacked by the natives. Yelasco^ thinks that nearly all these na- 
tions of Poi)ayan were descendants of Caribs of the Antilles, on 
account of their barbarous proceedings and analogous vices, particularly 
, that of eating human flesh. There were, however, some tribes who 
appear to have had other and more noble origin. If there were ferocious 
and inhuman ones, as the Pachanchicas, Masteles and Abades, there 
were others kind, sociable -dwi humane, as the Yancales and SSan- 
quampdes : if there were stolid, brutal and rude, as the Q-uanacaa and 
Paes, there were others clever and of noble ideas, as the Antagaimas 
and Coyabuas. If there were weak, cowardly and unwarlike, as the 
Timanaes and Nievas, there were others formidable for their valour and 
military spirit, as the Noansamaes, Chocdes, Andaquies, Pijaos, and 
particularly the Barbacdas. 

The continuous and ssnguinary wars of the Spaniards, destroyed, in 
a short space of time, so large a portion of the native population, 
that, for working the gold mines, Negro slaves had to he imported. 

It is difficult to give a correct list of the various nations that 
inhabited Popayan. In the N.W. there were fourteen, including the 
Chocdes ; in the N.E. there were twenty-three, including the Anata- 
gsimas and Pij&os ; in the W. there were five, including the Barbacdas ; 
in the E. there were eight, including the Andaqui^s, Coconucos, 
NiftTss, and TimauiMS ; in the S.W. there were eighteen. 



' III., »7. 
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III the 8. aud S.E. there were twenty- eii, including the Mocoas. 

Quito. — This great kingdom^ comprised the following nations, said to 
have had each a difl*erent language, with the number of dependent tribes 
who spoke dialects. The Alausi, eight ; Anrrainarca, two ; Caiiar, twcntj- 
five ; Canelo, one; Cara, seven; Caiaii quin, eight; Cayambe, two 
Chacayungo or Jaen, ten; Chimbo, five; Cot'an, ii\t'; Esmeralda 
(Tacainez), twenty ; Gunncavelica, sixteen ; Ilauibalu, lour ; Iluaea. 
three ; Hamboya, two ; Lapund, two ; Latacuuga, sixteen j Maca, 
eight ; Manta, ten ; Mocha, five ; Mocoa, five ; Otavolo, nine ; Paca- 
mores, twelve ; Palta, four ; Pimampiros, five ; Poritaco, two ; Pnru- 
hay or Biobamba, thirty ; Quitu, twenty-nine ; Quijo or Ganela, twelve ; 
Lueumbio, five; l^uixainbiz, one; Tijanes, one; Jibaro, thirteoD; 
Yaguarsongo, twelve ; Tambos, Zana or Lonja, eighteen ; beeides othera 
the names of which are not known. 

Thus we flee that there were about forty nations who spoke distinet 
languages, and more than 300 tribes who had dialects. Of the tribes 
more than forty were extinct before 1789. The greater portion of the 
forty mother tongues are lost, and the dominsnt ones are Pem- 
Quitefio and Spanish. 

Tho Husncaviloa, Jibaro and Pacamoro nations, for their indomitable 
valour, may be classed with the Araucanos of Chile. The Huancavilca 
and Gofan nations had a well-regulated government, the more so that 
of the monarchial Pacomores. The Chimbos and Mocoas were weak 
and cowardly. Some were well inclined, pacific and friendly to the 
Spaniards, as the Mocoas, Yumbos, Haoos, Huamboyas and Canelos j 
and others indomitable, as the Tortolas, Jivaroa and Lapunis. 

Some 100 nations are spoken of as having inhabited the 3(aTailon, 
and 140 mor^ on its tributaries ; many of these nations and tribes are 
extinct.' 

EQVAnon Lavs Compakt. — ^Being anxious to support every under* 
taking calculated to develop the inexbaostible resources of S. America, 
I readily eo-operated in the formation of the Equador Land Company, 
being invited thereto by the Chairman, Kr. Qerstenberg. 

The Ecuador government had issued land warrants to the amount of 
£560,000 to British creditors in part payment of arrears of interest at 
the conversion of their debt in 1855. The committee of bondholders 
commissioned Mr. G^rge Pritchett to proceed to that country, to 

' Vclasco, III., 175. 

' See Valley of the Amasons by Aiarkkam, iiakiujt boc, lbji>, i'ur principal tribca 
of the Amaiont. 
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choose latuls suited to Etiropean iiii migrants and for commercial pur- 
poses. He selected five districts : the TaiUm, Atacames, MoUeturaf 
(j uahii^uiza, and Canelos, ia all about four and a half millions of acres, 
at the average price of 2h. 5d. per acre. The land warrant of £100 
being however only worth £5, the'marketable value of tbe acre is little 
more than one penny. 

The holders resolved, upon Mr. Pritchett'a favourable report, to form 
a company under limited liability, subscribing one share of £2 in re- 
spect of every land warrant they hold, thus furnishiug the means of 
sending out a first expedition to the port of Pailon. The pr^nnoters 
agree to surrender £1000 land warrants each to the companyi to euable 
the same to take immediate possessiou of the Pailon. 

The amount required for that purpose is £60,000, but it has been 
considerably exceeded, and the eubecriptioiui now amount to nearly 
£100,000. 

On the 25tb of March of 1859, the company was duly incorpo- 
rated, under limited liability, after a unanimous resolution of support 
and co-operation on the part of the land warrant holders, passed by a 
public meeting at the London Tavern on the preceding day. 

The allotment of the two eastern districts, the Canelos and Gua- 
laquiza, being made the pretext for hostilities on the part of Peru, the 
Bqoador Lsnd C^ompauy took a wann interest in the unprovoked 
quarrel, pleading the just cause of Ecuador, not only by the press, but 
also in a memorial presented by a deputation to Lord John £ussell. 
The Secretary of State for Foreign ASMn at that interview made the 
imports&t statement that the blockade was irregular and should be en- 
quked into. Shortly afterwards Lord John Bussell sent a reply to the 
directors conveying the gratifying announcement that hia lordship was 
fully alive to the great importance of the question involved, and had 
requested the naval offioera stationed on the west coast of S. America 
to obtain tlie fullest information on the subject ; meanwhile a British 
man-of-war being ordered to the coast of Equador to watch British 
intOTests* 

The Equador Land Company have proceeded vigorously with their 
preparations. Being possessed not only of a large amount of land w ar- 
rants but also of eufficieut funds, they purchased the yacht Kiuus ake" 
of 250 tons, to convey to Equador, as pioneers, a commercial repre- 
sentative and his staff; the important post of geologist and engineer^ 
has been confided to the well-known Australian and Califomian 
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explorer, Mr. J. S. Wilson, whilst the officea of surgeoii, botaiiiaL, 
agriculturalist, &c., are filled up by practical individuals. 

The immediate objects of the expedition will be to establiBh a small 
colon}' at the Pailon, and make arrangements for future immigrants. 
-From the paucity of serviceable ports on tlio west coast, the new port 
oi Pailon will be useful to nayigation generally. 

The next Btep will be to conBtruct a road to Ibam and Quito, aa 
the landholders on the line and the government of Equador have 
offered their aaristance and co-operation, Tolunteering labourers and a 
pecuniary guarantee of 10 to 15 per cent, on the outlay of capital. 
Along the road, the most favourable spots on the rising ground and 
table-lands will be selected for settlement of European immigrants and 
the cultivation of the various products best adapted to the different 
zones, such as cocoa, cindiona, caoutchouc, coffee, sugar, cotton, maize, 
wheat, Ae., and for the exploration of the varied mineral riches of the 
country. 

This road will enable the rich provinces of Esmeraldas, Imbabura, 
and Quito to send their abundant supplies of valuable produce to 
the FaUon for shipment, whilst they are at present almost entirely lost, 
owing to the difficulty and great expense of transporting them first to 
Quito, and thence round Chimboraxo to Ghiyaquil. 

Afierwardd iLic road from Ibarra is to be coutinucd lo the Canelos, 
tbud reaching, bv the river Napo, the Amazons, aud establishing a prac- 
ticable and inexpensive route for merchandize from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.^ 

"Not only colonization and commercial estaldi^hmeuts are the objects 
of the company, but also scientific researches, aud tliey will represent 
various scientilic societies in England aud on the Continent. 



In September, 1859, Peru declared war against Equador ; one com- 
plaint is, that Equador has given up lands to the British bond-holders, 
belonging to Peru. A few words on the boundary question may 
not be uninteresting. 



' It it stated by a Belgian paper, that If. T. Lois haa aooepted the bvitatioii of the 
Biaiiltan gorwnment to navigate the whoto of the Anaion river with nxtV'four «om- 
paniona. 
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BOUNBABT QUESTION. 

Villavicencio* says ** Equador is bounded on the N. by New Granada, 
on the S. by Peru ; on the E. by Brazil ; and on the W. by the Pacific. 
The exact limits with ueiglibouring nations are not yet determined. 
Those 1 have given ou my map appear to me to be the most natural 
ones, although Equador haa rights over the province of Mainas, situated 
S. of tlie M ;irau Oil, and tlie space between the rivers ruluaiayo and 
Caqui t.i, and where foreign Uiupa generally i uu the boundaries." 

llerrera states that tl)e old coast line was from Buenaventura 
(3° 45 N.) to Paita (5^ 10 S.), or about 200 leagues. 

Seemaun,^ in his route from Piura north, came to the H. Ans-cara, 
in about 4° 30' S, 80*00' W., which, he sftys,is the south boundary line of 
the two Bepublics, and that the River Mira is the nortli boundmy wiih 
N. Grsnadft ; tot which of the mouths to take is the question. Those 
• who wish to join N. Ghraoada say the channel flowing south of Pdnt 
Mangles is the one intended; while the Equadorians maintain the 
Tumaoo bnnch, about twenty miles to the northward, is the true one. 
In a late map, the hoandaty line is moved to the Bi?er Patia, siztj miles 
north of Tumaoo, falling into the sea, just north of Pmnt Guascamo. 

The latter end of 1859, Oastilla, the president of Fern, sailed from 
Callao with a large force, making himself master of G-uayaquil i and^ as 
eivil war was raging in Equador, this precluded any opposition. 

Castilla^ on taking possession of Guayaquil, placed General Franco 
in power there. Uowerer, the disturbed state of Peru, coupled with 
the approach of the rainy season, obliged Gastilla to make his way 
back to Lima to wateh the movements of the Echenique party, which 
he had turned out, and the chance of a difficulty with BoliTia. 

CastQla concluded a treaty of peace with Franco, who only commands 
in GKiayaquil. Peru not to be identified for cost of Castilla's expe- 
dition, estimated at seven millions of dollars. Two years frojii date of 
treaty allowed for Equador to prove her right to the provinces of 
Quijos and Caoelas, and, failing this, to surrender them at the expira- 
tion of that time to Peru. British bond-holders to have lands assigned 
to them in exchange for lands in the above mentioned provinces. 

The bead government in Quito refused to ratify this treaty, and 
Franco, aided by Gastilla, proposed to march against Quito to compel 
ito recognition. 

^ GcogrnQu do l;i Kcpublica del Ecuador, 27. 
» Voj. of Uorald 1., 60, 72. 
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TrantUtion of Sombb in the Work and Mn^ of Qeogrnfta do la 
SepMiea del Ecuador hi/ VUlavieeneio, 

The names of plams, monntains, rivers, lakes, &c., some of which 
have their origin in the ancient idiom of the Quitus— of these we are 
ignorant of their etymology — others are of the times of the Schyris and 
the Incas ; of these some have been preserved in their purity, as Allapaca, 

caqui-bamba, chiiqiii-pata ; others have been altered, as cajas-bamba 
(cajabambn). chimbu-razu (ehimborazo) ; others have been trans- 
lated, hall 111 Spanish, half in Quiehna, or Verde-cocha, Limpio-pungu, 
Traiices-iiren ; and others into Spanish, as Kioblanco, Lagima- 
grande, Moute-uegros ; but the Indians still call these Xurac-yacu^ 
Hutun-cocha, Tana-urcu. 

We give a list of some of the words met with in our work and map, 
so as to facilitate a knowledge of places, inasmuch as the names given to 
localities by the Indians, signify the relation as to figure, colour, the 
abundanc e of auimaLs or fruits in the mountains or forests, rivers, lakes, 
and places. 



Allcn-chMa 

Allcu-chupa 
Allou-cocha 

AlloU*C[TltTO 

Allpa-chaca 

AUpa-rupahsca 

Aiigas-cocha 

AogM-qaingni 

Anango-yacu 

Ata<hualpa 

Baka^ureii 



bridge of tbe dog 

tnil of the dog 
lake of the dog 
tooth of the dog 

bridgo of earth 
earth, burnt 
lake of Ancon 
Tuelta (turns) of Ancoil 
river of ant?! 
chicken, haadsome 
riTcrof (hobalaa (float) 
mountain or fofOHb of 



the balsa 

Caballo-guanuaca dead hone 



Ckohi-loma 

Cachi-Ua<*ta 

Cachi-yacu 

Cajas-bamba 

Cnjas-cochft 

Cajas-nan 

OijM-nren 

Callana-jmou 



hill of salt 
land of salt 
river of salt 
eleratod plain 
lake on elevated plain 
road on elerated plain 
monntain or forest on 

elevated plain 
river of Callana (abo 
earthen vase) 



Oaiiifo*ooeha 



dwha-yaod* 

rasha-urcn 
Caspi-cocha' 
Chaca-yaeu 
Ghaea-yiingsa 

Chaihua-oocha 
Chalbua«bamba 

Chuhuar-urcu 
Chambira*jaou 

Chaqui-bamba 
Chaqtii-maiUana 

yacu 
Chaqui-fian 
Cham|MHSoeha 

Okonta-yaea 

Chonta-cocha 
Chonta-nroa 



river of the Okmio (a 
little dog, yerj osr" 
nivoroua 

riTer of thorns 

Tnoimfain of thorns 
lake of poles or sticks 
river oi the bridge 
bridge of the waim 

country 
lake of tish 
plain of the fish 
mountain of t li r rnhuyos 
river of the uhambira 

(palm) 
plain of the feet 
rirar to wash the feet 

footpath 

lake of the chanpas, 

(tortuguilia) 
river of the ohonta 

(pahii) 
lake of the chonta 
finnst of the ciioiita 



* Caparurar (or snow mount.), the mountain of El Altar. — Stevenson. 

* Oaspi-cara vaa the name of an Indian sooiptor in Stevenson's time. 
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Chiri'imti 

Chimba-vacu 

Cocha'pata 

Chuqui-pate 



cold rirer 
cold mountaiii 
rirer in front 
liM»t of the lake 
foot of tlio fam of tlie 

cfauqviis (dancers) 
Allow of riiimbo (the 
province of Ciuui* 
Dorazo) 
rirer of the lake 
■pringa of ohuqai 
mountain of thie thella 
•horc (or dry sides of ti 

river) of Ortiga 
meeting of the cuudurea 
(condor) 

Cundur-huacliana the condor's nest 



Ghimbii< 



Cocha-yacu 
Chuqui-poyo 
Chtini-uroa 
Clunt-pkyft 

Cundar-hatu 



Cuaolu'bamba 
Cantto>pote 

CnT-jur-y.-tca 
C'uri urcu 

Cusm-tambu 

Coy-oocha 

Danta-jacu 

HaMftmayo-uroa 

Hoaohi-yuoa 

Huuiru-huasi 
Huaiou-yaoa 

Huahuu-lluTna 



plain of the swine 
foot of the hot hill 
hot river 
gold mountain 
gold river 
cottage of smoke 
plain of the ctieu (larva 

of the bt'ctle) 
Utkeof the cuy (a spa* 

cic3 of hare) 
river of the danta (the 

great beaat) 
torrent of the parrots 

(a species) 
river of the huaohi 

(flower of the cane) 
lake of the huachis 
iiouse of the ravine 
river of the rarinefname 
bald-headed bdv, n luck- 



Huahua.Pichiuohayoung Piohinuha 
HuahuA-yaou river of the boy 



Uuagra-uraa 
Hi.agra-urcu 
Huagra-yacu 
Huaira>pungo 
Huaira-urcu 
Hatun-oooha 
Hatan-iaqoi 
ITa( im-vaeu 



head (herd) of cattle 
mountain of the cattle 
river of the cattle 
door of the wind 
mountain of the wind 
large lake 

laripe drum or tambor 



iirgo nvear 

Hatun,clialpi-yacu large river of chalpi 
Huarmi apao- river that takee tM WO* 
yacu men 



li uuuui-urcu 

HiJ iimrt-vacu 

Huasea-yacu^ 

Jahua-nreu 

Llosca^loma 

Lulun-baniba 

Xmba-buxa 



Maillana-yaoa 
Miinduro-yacu 
Mapa-yaou 
Mapa*codta 
Mauca Uaete 

Limpio-puugu 

Libro-nrea 

Morete>tirca 



Nina-cnspi 
Nina*yaou 

Pa cell a 
Paccha-yaou 
Pacha- mama 
Pacay>yaca 



Paifattida-yaoa 

Palu'ttrcu 

Palta-iiron 

PafitHNMsba 



Tanshy-yacu 
Papa- urcu 

Papa-Uacta^ 
Pa su- urcu 

Pindu-unm 



Pindu-yacu 
Pificu-urcu 
Puca-allpa 
Puca-oooha 



forest of the Luama 

(large cane) 
river of the liuania 
river of cords or ropes 
fin«et of flie jahaa(&ait 

of a pafan) 
a slippery mountua 
plain of eggs 
the iish prenadilla, 

breeding-place (a «])e- 

cies of small vagru) 
river to waah m 
river of achioto 
dirty river 
dirty lake 
ancient country 
easy narrow pass 
clean narrow pass 
mountain like a book 
mountain or forest of 

morete (firoit of a 

palm) 

wood used as a candle^fire 
river of the candle or 

fire 
cascade 

river of t]ic cascade 
cobija madre^ 
river of the huaba 
(fmit of tha mimosa 

indica) 
river of the plantain 
forest of serpents 
forest of the paltas or 

ahuacaies (a fruit) 
lake of the pafiaa (a 

lit tie fiah with strong 

teo*h) 
rirer 01 the pauji 
mountain of tnc potatoes 
country of the potato 
forest of the pasos 

(fruit) 

fbl'oat of t!ie pindos 
(Uowcr of the wild 
cane) 

river of tlie pindos 

forest of the birde 

red earth 

red lake 



^ Cari-ureOi golden male. — Jameecai* 

2 Cimpu-chaca, bridge of ropes, or rather tresBea (oimpu). 

3 Mundi yacu (water). — Jameson. 
* Probably Head- waters. 

^ Papa-llacta, papa, potatoe; llacta, village.— Jameson. 



.—Stevenson .1. 421. 
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Puca-huaico 
Puca-loraa 
Puca->rumi 
Fuea-ureu 
Puca-yacu 
Pucara 
Pucara-cocha 

Piima-cocha 
Puma-llacta 
Puma'jacu 
Pungu-cocha 
Qoinuft'lonm 

Quingrai-uan 
Eio-b!iTnba,BiC' 

baraba 
Bucu-pichineha 
Kumi-chaca 

Sara-urcu 
Sigse-jacu 

Sigsi-bambft 

Fupainircii 
Supai-couha 
Supai-jacu 
Siuu*lNunba 



Tiu-cajas 
Tiu-bamba 
Tiu-cocha 
Tm-loma ^ 



red nrine 

red hill 
red atone 
red motmtam 

red rive* 

fortre?''* 

lake ol I he iorlreas 
bridge of the lion 
lake of the lion 
country of the lion 
river of lioas 
ravine of tlie lake 
hill of the Quinua 

(ohenopodium) 
zig-zag road 
plain on the jonniey 

old piobinotha 

stone bridge 
face of Stone 
river of melxe 
mountain of maize 
river of the sigai (flower 

of a grai*s) 
plain of the sigsi 
tnountuin of the devil 
Lake of the devil 
devil*s river 
j l.iiii < f the Sum (canes 

that entwine with 

each other) 
eendj heighta 
eandv ]i1ain 
aaudy lake 
aandj hill 



TtnopoUfi 

Tuni-curi 

Turu-bamba 

Tura-yactt 

Tuta-piflhco-yacu 

Uehuc-cocha 

Ucsha-tambu 

UcBba-hnaai 

Uma-orcu 

TTma'^ooha 

Upia-yacu 

Urou-«iqui-yacu 

Urpt-turea 

Inga-chaca 

Inga-uan 

Inga-pirca 

Inca-ohungana 

Tdiaar'^oeba 

Yana-cocha 

Yana-urcu 

Yana-yactt 

lohtt-bamba 

Yahuar-Zongo, 
Tunta-pangu 

Yurnr- vnrMt 

Yurac-campaiiia 

Verde-yacn 

Verde-oocha. 

Zapota-yaca 



asnd, fine u mist 

nugget gold 
plain of mud 
river of mud 

river of the bat 
»maU lake 

thatched resting place 
thatdied house 
mountain of head 

waters 
lake of Hie bead waters 
river of tho head waters 
river, or water to drink 
river at footof mountain 
foieet of pigeons ^* 

loma«) 
bridge of the Inca 
road of the Inoa 
walla of the Inca 
play of the Inca 
kike of blood 
black lakr 
black mountain 
black river 

or rchuo-bamba, little 

lake 

a heart of blood 
ravine of the Yuntas 

white river 
white country 
green river 
green lake 

river of the Zapota (a 
fruit) 



When Quito was conquered by the Tncas their language, the Quichua, beeame the 
general only in those provinces subjected by them. A railed language was spoken in 
Quito of Q.uitu, Cara, ur that of the Scyris and Puruhua. Whuu the lucasi took 
Quito more Quichua was introduced, changing in that of Quito the g for the c ; b 
Ibr p ; a for o ; and e om e t imae o Ibr n. 

In Pestoe, to ihe N. Quitu ia not apoken, neither in Go^quil, ezeepting a tsw 
words of old Schyri. 

The pure Ctusoo QuichUa was introduced iuto Majnas by the ri«t 

COLLECTED FROM VELASCO. 
Here we have a mixture of Qnitn, Gara, Fit m ah, and Quichua. 



Rumi-nahui 

Colta-cocha 

Cblav'Oocha 

PugUii 

Quispi 



face of etone 
lake of wild ducka 
lake of punishment 
red potter's earth 
rock crystal 



Umiua 
Inga-riipo 

Quillay 



the emerald, goddess of 

health, a deity 
looking glass stone of 

the Inca 



mm ore 



^ Tiu-puy o, springa in the saady deserts. 
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Curi 
Xjlambthoullqui 
Copj 



Chuya>cuU^ai mercury 
CuUqui silver 
Tumlmga, puca* allojofgoldandooppw 
curi 

gold 
tin 

mineral pitch, used as 
butldiug cement 
Cui, chunchulli intestlnee of the oui or 

guinea nig 
Huayarnn lioTy wood 

Machacui-liuascA lope of the serpent 

bquoo 
Saire tobacco 
iiupai-fauas(»y devil's rope 
shilento 

Sinchi-caspi, wood that gives 
ahinvilto strength, or its infu- 

fiiuu 

Utteu or noniba ootton 
Haona cochineal insect, the 

erain 

Indaoo, afiil indigo 

Maguac'i, rabuvo jeldd, the ptdqni 
Mate,riugos, pil« calabash 
ohes 

saffron 

India rubber : in the 
Esmcraldas it is 
called jebe 
gum arabir tree 
dragon's blood tree 
flower of the Oanelo 
tree (cinamon) 
Lulam ( Q uito cocoa of the palms 
Buru (Peru) 

palm trea (Suto-pe, 

Spruce) 
date tree 
pine apple 
chocolalr tree 
CiiirimujUj chir* fruit of the cold pips 
imoya 

niani 
ahuacate 
plantain 

pi tin tain chicha 
Quito almond 
camote, or sweet potato 



Bumf 
Cauohno 



Cungi 

Alquintara 

I^pingo 



Chonta, rtiro* 

Angas, chonta 
Anana 

Cacao 



Xnchic 
Falta 
Tan da 
Tanda-asna 

Tocto 
Batata 



Papa potatoc 
Sara maize 
Caspi caracha itch tree^ 
Aliiiava,Tagni danta, a great beast, 

tapir 

Llama (Quichua), animal, beast, is tame 
Llansa (Quito) 



Paco 
Guanaco 
Vicuna 
Puma, pagi 

Puea-puma 



alpaca, ta tamo 
is wild 
is wild 
lion 

loopnrd 



Yana oryacu-puma water lioa 
Otorongo tiger 
Vinchinche large tiger 
Uouman, iznache bear 



Atue 

Yuca-atuc 

Yana-atuc 
Yacvi-atuc 
Allcu 

Yuray-taruga 
Puzuc-taru^a 



wolf 

rod wolf 
black wolf 
sea wolf or seal 
dog 

deer, white 
deer, coloured 



Bueu (old), Unl- deer with small horns 



oho 

Ucuhno-llniobo 
Zocho, chita 

(. Ufhiilo 

Afiango 

Quiriqui 

Quillao 

Ucucha 

Madhu 

Cuntur 

Llecama 

Huanga 

Iluaman 

UUahuanga 

Ouri-quingtti 



Rinavi 
Atallpa 
Urpi 

Cullcu-urpai 
Mama-yuta 
Tucan 

Shi(n:iio;a,guaoa- parrot^ 
mayo 



Tliis yields the Bes- 
oar stone 
small deer 
wild goat 

hares, rabbits 
monkey 
fox ^ 
armadillo 
the sloth, lasj 
rat 

bat 

condor 
royal eagic 
common eagle 
falcon 
Oallinazo 

the Inca's bird, spotted 

\vithgold 
crow 
peacock 

pigeon 

dove 

large partridge 
the preadier 



1 Chonta, pulp or fruit of a palm. Jameson. 

* Mandi, root of amm. Jameson. 

* Hiiaoa-mayn (El Ghuoamajo), the saered river. Thers ia a mountain called £1 
Qnaeamayo, oorwad by an impenetrable ibrart^ and dotfaed ia misk 
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Tujuya 
Caynifi 
Apashiru 
UcuUucoy 
Hambftttt 
Pica pica 
TucUiu 



pelican 

cayman, crooodils 

i<>;u»ua 
luard 



frog 



small hog, ■pawn of 

frog 

Macbae, amatn aerpent 

Huaiicoyru bee 
Cucujod fire fl/ 

Inti-mama iBother(tftlietun,fire% 
PilluufUytaparoco buttarflj 
Chuspi Hy 
Tancayllu horse fly 

Sullacura species of horse fly 

UrU) p 4gc h# spider family : cochin eal 

insect belongs to this 
fiuDQily 
A£all ant 
Isuli - lax^e ant 

Pffis iMadlioe 
Usa body lice 

Nina-cnro? glow worma 
Manati, iaixiatm mauali, »ea cow 
Cuchi,ohaIhua pig fish 
Harmi-madiaottjthe serpent's mother, a 

river lish 
sleeping fish 
stone fii-li 
black fish 
small tortoise 
shell or shell fish 
laml tuitle, terrapin 
fresh water shell 
mother of peatl 

prar! 

ffuinea pig speciea of 

rabbit 
one inthrioe»three inone 

baisa, liuat or raft 



Punuy-sigui 

Kumi'diaUiiui 

Toa 

Charapa 

Churu 

GalapagiS 

Tamba 

TumWUiiDpi 

Tumbarnuum 

Ctti 

Tkrigafanga 

Ohanibo 
Jungada 



Couiapuyara 
Qoita 

Caran Scyii 

Huarocu 

Condorazo 

Tumbala 

Huanca-haton, 

taqui' 
Tola 
Taravita 
liarbacoa 
Larcae 
Yircus 
Tuf i-cii3i 
iiuuilpa 
Atahuallpa 
Ruuii-ifihahui 
Quisquis 

Popavan 

Calarca 

Imbabura 

Ina-Qiiifn 

Cara-huiraso 

Cuspi-pamba 



Taguar zon^o 
Paititi, or lurac 
guasi 



amazous or good women 
diiefof theQoitus 
chief of tbe Ga^a 
sling 

chief of Puruhi 
chief of Puni 
war drum, gcmg 



a tomb 

a swinging bridge 
ditto ditto 
aqnednote 

secret aqueduct 

joy of th(> !4un 
young lurkt'ycock 
turkey cock 
face of stone "j names 
barbarian V of 
J chia6 

name of chief 
chief of the p^aoe 
from the fish, imba, w 
pfenadillas 

plain north of Quito 

Tolcano of 

beautiful plain 

S.W. \\ '\u(], name of a 
mountain ; this maj 
be an old Qnitu word 

heart of blood 



Tio-puyo (Tiu) 

ITuampu 
Paccha-chire 

Ciiri,mQ]]inTino- 



palace, or white house. 
Paitite, a fabuloua 

kingdom in Peru 
springs in the sand or 

desert 
bal^ia, or raft 
waterfalls 



snake, Bliining, spotted 
like a tiger 



NAMES OP A3TIMALS INTRODUCED BY TTTi: SPAKIABDS INTO 

QUITO, FROM M:LASC0. 



Horse 

Ass 

BoU 

Sheep 



huihua, or domestic 
animal 

huihua 

Uagra,as baring horns 
llama 



Goat 

Pig 
Dog 

Cat 

Ferecote, Rat 



cfaita, as being like a 
native animal 

chuchi 
AUcu 
Misi 
Uchuca 



^ The waniortof the Incae were armed with eetolioaai thaw am ilattened poles, a 
yard long and three fingers broad. In the upper end a bone ts fixed, to which an 
arrow is fastened. At BStj paoea thaj nAFcr miss. **ya11e;f ci the Amaaona," 80. 
HaUuyt, Soc., 1859. 
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WORDS USED BY THE COCAMAS ON THE UGAYLT, from Velasco. 

Caquire tanii Papa, caquere ura Diog ioa, totonare. God be with, courageoaa 
man, CTod protect thee and give thee long hfe. 



FROM JAMESON. 



The TiuHan? of Archidona call A garni 



Pauxi (orax aleotor) daMMMiatedwilh 



(paophia crepitam) a bird domesticated the poultry 
bj mem ' 

The SS&pMOt call ilw blowpipe Bodaquer*, made of ohenta, fire jardt ia Jength, 
ftnd tliMe qmurCan of an moh in diameter. 



PROM STEVEXSON. Words used about the coaat. 



Achote 



Ceibo 

Huachapeli 

Caoba 

Abi 

Allullaa 
Capulies 

ITiiasi-caraa 
IXuadhuaa 



small tree (bixa orella* 
na) gires a red dye, 

USeil r'-^ a sjnci:) or 
colouring matter for 
food 

balsa wood 

cedar (?) 

mahogany 

aloUi, ani from the 

noiae it malcee 
cakes 

wOd cherries 

house Bcrvant 

bamboo, contains be- 
tween the notches 
tometifties as much 
aatwoqnarta of water 



Pileaj 
EieUa 
Fttiohin 

Sorbetaoa, bode- 



cochineal insects, from 
eoehinilla or old sow 
the fermented liquor of 

the juca 
tbe epirita of this 



ChantiBft 

Moracumbe 
Jebe 



tiiehollow tube through 
wliidi is blown the 
poisoued pua or dart 
•nun fish, resembling 

a shrimp 
wild cocoa 

Indian rubber, caout- 
cbouo 



Quichua. 

TTair accha ohuccha 

Soul aya eongo 

Animal nausa llama 

light anohn illao 



ADELUNG* m, 622. Ftom Herfaa. 

QidteSo, Quichma, 

Leg change chaki 

Below Qrae urapi 

Eye ama» tulayasoe 



0. Osoulati, Exploraaone deUe Rcgioni Eqoatoriale, &c., Milano, 1850, gives 
lists of the Quichua of the Ineaa and Qniteno, but not tiie date of the ▼ooabnlazy 
from which he cxtmcts, as — 

The Baiiaua, gives the Pakudra, ayu, or ohicha 

The juca, do. Lnmo, ayu do. 

Theyuca, do. Tzias]^ do., blanca Or white 

Wito, gives a black colour 

Roucou, rod dye of the bixia orellaua. Gives Zapara graaimar and 
Tooabolary 
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FBOK SBBMAlOr 

Achlra canna discolor 

Aroiht«cta composite 

Oraehalagiia gentumeft 

CapiUi prunua capalin 

Chuqui-ragua chuquiragucr 

^lassalongs cupatoriimj glutinosum 
Contra de vivora raunolfia 

CuichundiiuUa jonidiun 

Jojrapa maclenia 



Matapolo loranthatdtflflioto 

Matico piper 
** (riobam^)eupatoriam glutiiiosum 
llora nllctistnberosus 
Pigonil festuca quadrientete 

Quinquina deloja cinohooa oond* 
S«nga sonehtt* 
mice ollcus 
Zauco oMtrum 



P£BU AND BOLIVIA. 

JVar between Aiahualpa and Muasca — Conquest of Peru by Pizarro— 
Fale of the Conquisl adores — Vicero,/s and preient rulers — Origin of 
name of Peru — Qeonraphy of Pvm and Bolivia — Cinchona — Tradi' 
Hons of the Ijicas — Jticarinl hisfor// — Lima — Population — Pizarro — 
General Castilla — Literature — Mercurio Peruano'' — " J.ir/iii vor 
dentro y Juera'^ — Zodiac of the Incus — Chinch a Islands — Guano — ■ 
Ariea, tombs, cave in the Morro — Pintados — Pisagua — Province of 
Tarapaed — Iquique — Nitrate of Soda — Huacat — Journey into the 
interior — Pintadot-^La Noria, Nitrate of Soda work* — Discovery of 
jBorate-~~Maiilla — Engraved roeJkt — Chndare — Andee^ ami Voleano 
fif Ishtga — JiMiijia, Aymara town — Quiekm — Asmara — Indian 
revel, Sfe. 

"We left Franc-igco Pizarro at Tunibez, ^vhcro he became impressed 
with the certainty tliat hia conquest of tlic country was not far distant. 
JLc marched south iu 1532, and erected the fort of San Miguel at 
Piura. Tlie fratricidal war then raging between Atahualpa, the Scyri 
or King of Quito and his brother, Huasca, Inca or Emperor of Peru, 
was most favourable for the inyaden. 

In 1531, the armies of Atahualpa and Hiiaaca met at Huamaeliaco, 
7*40'S., 78°10'W. The battle was against Huaaca. Iii 1582, Huasca 
was made prisoner near Cuzco, and waa killed, it ia said, when attempt, 
ing bia eacape. Piaam mardied upon Cqanunrca^ 7^ 5' S., 78^ 80 ' W., 
seized Atahualpa and ezeented him. 

Gttzco, the capital of Perti, was far awa^ in the interior to the S.E. ; 
the dty of Quito, next in impoHianoe, waa in the N., and the coast 
region to the S. waa densely populated, particularlj at Pacha-camac, 
near to which Lima was founded. 
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Peru, the long looked-for prize, being attained, dissensions com- 
meueed amongst the conquerors. The first dispute was in consequence 
of Pizarro dealing ungenerously with Almagro, who, however, went to 
the conquest of Chile, but returned abruptly to Cuzco, where he met 
with his death hy order of Pixarro. In 1641, the conqueror of Peru 
was aBBBSBittated in Lima bj the Almagro party, on Sunday, the 26th of 
June I he waa lixty-five years old. Touog Almagro was declared 
goTornor, hut bis power was of short duration: he was beheaded in 
Cuzco. Gonsalo Pisarro elected himself to supreme power, when 
Spain appointed, as ficeroy of Peru, Nunes Tela. Gonsalo Pizarro 
gave him battle in Quito in 154^, where Tela was slain* 

Gonsalo Pisarro was now absolute master of Pern, but considered bj 
the king of Spain as a rebel. The politic La GhMca was now sent from 
Spain to arrange matters in Peni as he thought best ; he fought Qt>n- 
salo Pisarro at Huarifia^ on the eastern shores of Lake Titicaca, which 
was fatal to the rebel, who was beheaded and buried in the convent of 
La Merced, at Cuzco, where lay the bodies of the two Almagros. 

Ferdinand Pizarro was imprisoned in Spain for twenty*three years ; 
and, when released, was completely broken down by advanced age and 
suffering. 

Prom Prancisco Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru and first viceroy in 
1530, to La Serna^ the last, in 1821, there were forty-fonr viceroys. 

From 1821 to 1860, there have been twenty-one rulers of the 
Bepublic, the present one being General Castilla. These have taken the 
following titles : — Protectors, Presidents, Supreme Delegates, Dictators, 
Supreme Chiefs, &c. 

Peru was formerly divided into Upper and Lower : the former is now 
known as Bolivia. 

The origin of the nsme of Peru is involved in obscurity.^ On 
Pisarro's first journey across the Isthmus of Darien, the name of Biru, 
a chief, is mentioned. 

Andagoya, one of the Conquistadores, on asking an Indian the name 
of a spot not far from Panam^, received the word Biru as the answer* 

G-arcilasso says pelu means a river; this is denied by Montesinos : 
mayu and yacu is river in Quiehua. 

The ca[)ital of the Puru-hua nation was, where now stands lUo- 
bamba,l°40'S. 



^ Tvflslwn oomes from tectetao, or I do not undowtaud yon, the anawer'giren to 
the Spaniards, when adcing tho name of tlie oountiy. 
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There is a Viru, Bin'i or Biriie, in 8° 35' S. on the coast, and tlie 
district is sotnetimes called Bin'iqiu te, which in ancient times was ruled 
over bj the chief Bim.^ Under the Ineas, however, Cuzco was their 
capital and called Ttuhanti-ntin Suyii, or th feour parts of the empire — 
that to the South Colla-8uyu, colla south ; suyn, district ; that to the 
north, Chinclia-suyu, from the great Chincha nations of the coast — this 
is sometimes called Talma, four, suyu ; that to the east Anti-siiyu. anti 
from a nation of that name on the eastern slopes of the Andes, and not 
from anta, copper— neither from Andes, which cornea from the Spanish 
word andenes, steps. The first Spaniards caHcd the terraced gardens 
and plantations in the mountainous regions Audenes; to the west, 
Cunti-suyu — cunti may mean west. Cuzco, or Ccuzco, probably means 
centre or navel, or from Coscos heaps of earth which had to be levelled 
beiure ihe capital could be built. 

G-EOGBAi»i£Y or Perp.^ — Under the lucas the line of coast was from 
about 2° N. to theriver Maule, 35° 30' S., in Chile. Durin- the Spanish 
domination, several territorial changes were made, but at present the 
^ former possessions of the Incas are divided into the republics of Peru, 
Equador, Bolivia, Chile and a portion of the Argentine Provinces, 

A sandj desert runs along the wbole extent of coast from Tumbez to 
Loa, Although generally barren, this desert is crossed by valleys 
vatered by Btreams tbat rise in the western cordillera. The sandy 
waste on the coast is from thirty to sixty miles in width, fonning 
extensive plains and arid ranges. The Andine portion, or Sierra, suc- 
ceeds the western Cordillera. 

The western Cordillera is ascended by rugged paths to an elevation 
where the frozen Andean plains or paramos are found, out of which rise 
the colossal peaks of the Andes, many covered with eternal ghiciers. 

The territory between the western and eastern Cordilleras is varied 
in aspect, climate and productions. It contains considerable ranges of 
the Andes, many paramos, the table lands of Titicaca and Bombon, 
ravines and valleys, some hot, others temperate. 

From the eastern Cordillera extends the transandine country, or 
MontaSa, where run innumerable rivers, some of the largest in the 
world. Vegetation is most prolific in the impenetrable forests. These 
and the extensive gfaxaj plains are inhabited by wild Indians. 

The mighty Cordillera of the Andes traverses Peru and Bolivia with 



' Yelasco, Hia. Quito, ii., 73, the rirer Biru origin of name. 

* See Ledesmft's Geognfia del Psni, tmntlateJ by me, G^eogr. Soe. Journal, 1866, 
lienninoPeruiinOyL 1, 290, iv. 9, 19, lima 1791. Skinner's <' Present State of Peru,** 
losidon, is a tnndation of tlie moie importamt pepere of ihe " Mcrourio Perueno." 

I 
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its mountain knots. There are many lakes, that of Titicaca being the 
principal one. The rivers Ix lonn; to three hydrographical regions — the 
Pacific, that of Titicaca, and the Amazons. There is every gradation of 
climate, from the biirninrr heat of Yjgy^t to the icy cold of Siberia. 
Earthquakes are disastmniH, p;irticularly on the coast. As to natural 
productions, it is one of the richest ('(Mnitriea in tlie world. In the 
valleys of the coast, and tliose of the interior, all the species of quadru- 
peds and domestic birds known in Europe are now bred. The plains 
and mouiitaina of the interior are covered with lierds of oxen, sheep, 
llamas and alpacas. In the Cordilleras are large herds of vicuiias and 
guanncos. 

Tlie traasanJiao territory is distinguished by the gre;it variety and 
nuuiber of its birds, many of beautiful plumage ; also of auuuals, rep- 
tiles, and canons insects ; ihu nverss ali'urd many species of fish. 

Peru produces, in its various climates, all the fruits, grain and 
vegetables culti\ated in different countries, independently of those 
which are indigenous ; the latter including many of exquisite flavour, 
Buch as the chirimoya pine and falta. 

The iranMndine region i» nuMit interesting for the ahundaaoe of its 
produetions. In. its immmse fovetts are omam^tal woods in great 
Tariety, also the Pemrian-bark tree,^ cocoa, coffee of fine flarour, coca, 
saisaparilla, yainilK Ao. 

The mineral kingdom of Pern is celebrated for placeres and mines of 

' CiKCHONA. — J?>oin Markhain's Notes on the Culture of Cinclionas. — i have 
•liMkdj sUaded to the s|»eoiM fimnd in JStnr Gtuudft and Bqnsdor. 

Fmnh Oabavata.— 1, O. CUiiaja (vttr. Yen), the most Tiltosble and xtehest in 

quinine. It grows on decli?itie8 and steep rugged places of the Ibrest-coTered moun- 
tains, 5000 to GiXX) feet above the level of the sea. The tree f;;row8 best where tlicre 
are lieap« of fallen trees, forming layers of manure, one to threo feet thick, and 
between IS to 16° 30' S. It flowea in April and May. 

2^ C. OaUsaja (raft X(Miq>bina), a tlmib nx snd a Ittlf to t«i fiMt bigh, witb a 
■lender bnndied trunk, from one to two inohee ttdA. It giowa in th« wann 
pajonales, or open spaces at the edge of tSie forests, and at a greater liel^lt than the 
tree calisaya. Weddell is of opinion that, under favourable circumstances, the filirub 
might grow equally well with the tree, as its appearance varies very much according 
to the situation in which it grows-. 

8. C. Oyata (var. Vulgaris), found between 9** to 17° S., from 6000 to 7000 feet 
above tba tea. It grows in warm forests, and is often fotmd at the outer margina of 
the woods. It flowers in May and June. 

4. C. Oyata (rar. Bufinerris), a Taluable species} found with the above, flowers 
later than calisaya. 

6. C. Micrantha ; grows in tho moist ioicsts of OaraTaja, not unfire^uently near 
the banks of torrents. Flowers in May and Jtine. 

Hie otiier dndumaa of CSaraTaTa an the aerobieolata, pubeeoene, amygdalifolia^ 
BoUvisna and ctmfayenate g but tfa^ are of inftrior qnaUfy. 
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gold, mines silver, mercury and copper : some lead, Biilphur and coal ia 
met with, as well as quarries of various marbles. Important are the 
gold washings of Carabaya, the silver mines of Pasco, Puno, Gualgayoc 
and Guantajaya the mercary mines of Guancavelica and Chonta ; the 
salt, nitrate of soda and borax beds of Tarapaca the salt pits of 
Huacho and Secliura. The guano deposits on the coast is a source of 
considerable revenue. 

The population of the republic is about 2,200,000. Lima, its capital, 
ia one of the most opulent and beautiful cities in Spanish America, 
containing more than 80,000 souls. Lima is in 12° 3 ' S. ; but from the 
recent obserTations of Moesta, of the Chilian obserTatory, Lima is 
5h. 8. 8. 6, and Oallao 5h. 8. 37. 3 of Greenwich.* 

Amongst the other cities, bendee Lima, lemarkable for population 
and impOTtanee, are Ouzco, Cajamarca and Arequipa. Its principal 
ports are CaUao, Fayta, Trujillo, Cafiete, Pisco, Camanil, Islay, Ilo, 
Arica and Iquique. 

The population is a mixed one, indnding the desoendants of the old 
Spaniards. The aboriginea are numerons ; the MestisoB also, who are 
a mixed race, uniting the aboriginal with more or less Spanish blood. 
There are Negroes also, their desceDdsnts mixed with the other races. 

The number of each dass is thus estimated: Whites, 240,000 ; Mes- 
tizos and dark, 800,000; Indisns. 1,320,000 ; Negroes, 40,000, indnd- 
ing 12,000 Negroes who hare lately been giren their freedom.^ 

The Spsnish language is prindpally spoken: the Quichua and 
Aymar^ in the mountains. The Indians of the transandine temtoiy 
speak Tsrions disleets.* 

filrom HvAirvooi*^. Nitida, found in about l(f S. It grows ta expoMd utaatiooa. 
0. Olaoduliftra, one of tlie flimt kinds of dndionai. Floireni in Maidi. 
0. Uritusinga, found at Chicoplayaj another Tilnable ipedes, known at hqja ds 
olifs ; probably the C. Nitida Pavon. Flowers in May. 

Mr. Hill, in his " Peru aud Mexico," i. 301, when on his way from Cuzco to Puno, 
giTes some account of the Chuuehos Indians and the cinchona burk couutrj ol the 
Maenpata monntains. Yery fitde ia known of these Indians ; the^r neither eon- 
qoeved bj the Incaa or hj tlie Spaniards. Xhej were fonnerlj the terror of the 
Peruvian bark collectors, and used to shoot them down with poisoned arrows. Friendfy 
relatioTi? have at last been entered into with them, and thcy now aisiat todiacorer 
the position of tlie bark trees. 

* Proceedings of Geological Soc, ii., 1838, on these mines, by mc. 

* W. Bo]]aert*s papers, Gkographieal j9oo.» on 8oalli«m Peru (first series), 1861. 
Basay Soo. Arts, 1868. BiitiBh Aaaodation, Aberdeen, 1869, (seoond series), Qeogra* 

pliy, tic, of Peru. 

3 Geographical Sof". Journal, 1858, for Moesta's paper, which I translated. 

* A new element is being introduced — vi2., Cliinese as labourers. 

* W« JBuUaert's Obs. on the Mis. of the Incas and Indians of Peru, Ethnological 
Boe^UL, 1864. 

i2 
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The republic is divided into thirteen depArtroents : Fianiy Amazons, 
Libertftd, Ancas, Lima, Junin, *GuaneaYeUca, Ayacucbo, Ousoo, Are- 
(juipa, Puno, Moquegua. 

The religion of the State is Boman Catholic* The government of 
Peru is republican, founded on the principle that the sovereignty 
resides in the people, its power delegated to the legislative, executive, 
. and judicial bodies. 

Geography of Boliyia. — ThislRepublicS anciently Charcas, knovn 
formerly as Upper Peru, lies between 6^ 46' E. and 6^ l& W. of 
Chuiquiaaca, La Fkta, or Sucre, is in 19*> 14' SO*' S., eff" 46' 30'' W. 
of Paris. Pentland makes it W 3' S., 6^ 47' W. of Greenwich. Of 
this vast territory, seven hundred miles in length by five hundred 
broad, three-fourths of a most fertile land, is stiH a wilderness. 

Bolivia is bounded by Chile on the S.W*, on the S. hy Hie Argentine 
provinces ; S. £., by Paraguay ; E. and N., by Brazil ; N., by Peru ; 
and on the W., by the Pacific. 

The divisional line, between Bolivia and Chile, is said to begin at 
the Bio Salado, in 2o 39' S. Dalence says the line was formerly more 
to the S. The Chilians arc encroaching on Bolivia.^ 

The divisional line with Peru begins at the river Loa, then by the 
Cordillera» and in a N. direction across the Lake Titicaca, then by a 
curved line to the E. of the snowy range of Apolobamha, up to 9" SQf 8. 

The Government is republican, the religion of the State is Boman 
Catholic. 

The Cordillera enters Bolivia on the W., in 25° 39' 3. ; in the interior 
in 27 38'. Between 2L° and 22° it divides into two great systems: 
the western approaching the Pacific, the eastern deelinloi^ towards the 
E. The elevated peaks begin between 17° and 19° 8., where arise, 
including Tata-Sabaya, Cancoso, and Choja, about 20,000 feet (on the' 
houiidary with Peru), and Sajama, 22,350 feet. The eastern, or Cor- 
dillera real, is composed of five parallel chains. E.S.E. of La Paz, 16' 
37' S., is seen the peak of Ilimani, forty loan;iics round; the S. peak 
21,l i9 feet above the sea. The (^v^wt tablo land i8 ISO leagues in length, 
and tliirl-y to tliirt y-live broad, and aboul 13,000 feet above the sea. 

Bolivia lia^ every modification of climate ; as Puna-brava^ the region 



^ Seo Geografia de Boiitia, de Jo»^ Maria Dalence, Chuquittaca, 1851. Delence 

difd 18.'>1. 

* It is not easj to discover the course of this rivor Salado, of Duience, or where it 
mten the sea, for 2&'' 39' 8. b ftboat Lavata, Ba.y of Fitzroj ; and, when I came 
along the coaat, I saw no stream or Talley in that latitude. Hueso Pa»do, in 35* 
39', was shown me as the boundarjr. HoesU maltefl tbe river SaUdo enter the 
Paciac in 26° 2' S. at Chauaral 
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of perpetual snow, about 17,000 feet. Here are found plantB, as the 
resincyuB yareta, valerians, and gentians; the Ticuna, huanaco, llama, 
and alpaci^ the viscacha, chinchilla, and condor. Puna region, hem 
potatoes, 0CR9, qninua, cafiagua, barley, and pastures fxrow, between 
11,000 and 13.000 feet. Cabezera de vaile, from 9,000 to 11,000, 
wheat, and some maize, al^o European veq^etnbles. Medio Yinifja or 
A^alley, between 0,000 and 9,01)0 feet, maize, wheat, and European tVuits 
yield in abundance. Yuncrn. coinmrnciDg at sea-level tn (i,<)00 feet, 
"where the eoea, eocoa, t^nua:- lue, plant ?iin, and p'ti ' apple grow. 

Bolivia is divided into nine departmenls : 1. Aiaeauia, having Cobija 
as its port, in 22° 28' S, The Cordilleras are not difKcult to pass, and 
contain many Potreros or farms, where cattle are reared. The country 
to the west forms the great desert of Atacama. The valley of San 
Pedro yields mai/e wheat, and fruit. The rich cojiiier mines (barilla, 
or native copper) ol San liartolo are to the north of San Pedro. There 
are also the villai^es of CMiiuehiu, Calama, Toeanao. In the desert of 
Atacama, at Imilac, in 2^^ 49' ^>., 09° 14' W., Dr. Thilippi places tlie 
position of the Meteoric Iron ot' Atacaraa.^ Near llo.«^ario, are ancient 
gold minea; at .Olarios, nuggets have been found of eigliteen to thirty- 
seven ounces. Copper and gold is worked at Conehe ; silver, iron, jihun, 
sulphur, salt, some borate of lime, and probably some nitrate of noda. 
(luano is found particularly at Angauios, Port k>uu Prauoeisco, 21 ol' 
8., on the coast. 

D'Orbis^iy says : the natives of Atacamu wore called Olipes or Lli]>L*s. 
Philippi estimated the ji ji ilation of San Pedro de Ataeama from o.liOO 
to 6,000. The greater ii umber arc Indians, who speak a peculiar lan- 
guage, very harsh and gutteral. 

Don Vicente Pasos, in his letters on Buenos Ayres and Peru, in 1819, 
obBerreB that tke higher portion of Ataeama is cold, and its productions 
peculiar to such a climate, as farinaceous grains and roots. The pro- 
vince had nine small towns, the population heing 30,000. 

The nunes of Oonche supplied Potosi with copper hammers for the 
miners. 

2. Potosi: the city is in 19* 35' S., 13,330 feet above the sea. The 
summit of the Silver mountain is 15,200 feet ; its population, as earl j 
as 1611, was 170,000 souls. Up to 1B46, the quantity of oilrer 
extracted from its mines was £330,544 311.' ' Lipes is a cold climate, 
has rich silver mines ; gold and copper veins are numerous ; also large 

^ See my Southern P«rtt :" Geogr. Jourjial, I851-& j ako my paper to lleteor. 

Soc. 1859. 

* Seo my trunslatioiis from M.S.S. ** Aiiales de Potosi, ' IBollc Aseerableu, Oct., 
1851. 
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salt plains and lakes. It is said tlmt the emerald, topaz, opal, lapia- 
lazuli, jaspers, and marble*^ f^re also found. Chichaa is also r mineral 
region, but a more fVrtile soil than Lipes. Porco : firom its mines the 
lucas drew much silver, and wines are produced in this piTovince. 
Chayanta, or Charcas, has abundance of timber and pastures. Gold, 
silver and tin mines are scattered about. The silver mines of Aullagas, 
after having been abandoned sixty years, are again being profitably 
worked. 

3. Tarija : is divided into the provinces of the Cereado, Coneepcoin, 
and Saliuas. The territory is fertile and climate line. The Coca ;iiul 
Paraguay toa tree grows here. Fossil bones of Mastodon and ^^lam- 
niuth are found in various places. G-old and silver is said to be met 
with iu the mountain of Polla, which district has not been explored on 
account of the wild Cliirihuauo Indians. It would seem that 
the Jesuits, in former times, extracted much gold firom this part of the 
country. 

4. Chuquisaca : Dalence says, is from Cliii^ui-caca^bridge of gold. 
It was called La Plata by Fizzaro. However, in Quichua, ccuri, ia 
gold, cuUqiii is silyer, bridge is cbaca^ and chuqui is a lance. Tbsa 
place is celebrated for its uniTersities, colleges, and fhe number of 
persons enriched by the neighbouring mines. 

Tampara lias a £niitfiil soiL Uiere are silTer mines at Hnallas; 
copper and tin exists ; Cinti, wines are produced j also mm team sugar 
cane. The gold laTaderoe on tbe rirer San ^nan, it is supposed, if 
worked properly, would yield equal to those of Tipuani 

5. Cochabamba: this department was fonnerlj called the granary of 
Peru. Its mineral and Tcgetable productions are in great Tariely, 
Choquecamata yielded much gold. 

6. Santa-Cruz : in 20P S.; rice^ cotton, honey, indigo^ coehinesl, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, and tobacco are produced. The predous metals are said 
to exist. Chiquitos is a tropical country, but little inhabited. Odd, 
mercury, and iron, have been met with. Guarayos, in the mountain of 
Caparrus, there are reins of fine gold. 

7. Beni: an extensive and futile district; its three provinces are 
OaupoHean or Apolobamba» Turacare, and Mojos. In olden times this 
region was called Gran Paititi, Ghran Mojo, and Empire of Enin. It 
has every sort of climate and production. In the warm portions 
▼arieties of cincbomiB grow. 

Twenty-six leagues north of the confluence of the Itenes commence 
the cachueLas or fedls; they are seventeen in number, five in the 
Mamor4, the remainder in the Madera. The last fall is in 8° 48' S., 
distant from Tamandua thirty leagues. Prom this point to the Atlantic 
there is no obstruction for navigation. 
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8. La Paz '-^ In 16** 35', is in a deep rapine. When the Indians rose, 
in 1780, fourteen thousand strong, the city suffered a siege oi 140 days. 
The Cercado has every variety of climate, and in short distances. 
ChuquiaguiUo is famed for gold washings, a nugget of 172 ounces was 
once found. In 1681, lightning struck and dismembered a portion of 
the summit of llimaiii, when large quantities of gold was collected. 

Tungua de Ckuiimani : Of this province, D'Orbigny says "the mag- 
nificent vegetation of liio Janeiro is reproduced liere, but m greater 
luxiu'iance and splendour," including the calisiiya cinchona. In the 
sands of the rivers gold is found; hut the climate is prejudicial to 
human life. In the province of Larecaja, are the famous gold washings 
of Tipuani. In Munecas, at Ourbft and Charansis, live the Indian 
herbalists, or trayellmg docton of Peru.' Qmasujos,^ in this province, 
tradiiioii makea Maoeo-Capac first appear. Its dimate is eold. How- 
erer it produces some potatoes, ocas» beam, quinua, canagua, barley, 
Tegetables, and a few fiowm. There is mountam pastoe for sheep and 
the llama fknoily. There we have great Lake Titicaca. Gold and silver 
miaes iwexe fonnerly worked in this district ; and at Ghiaiifia or Carbiaa, 
one ci mereury. In the province of Pacajes, many silyer minea were 
worked^ in Berenguehi alone 700 ; these are nowabuidoned, on aoeount 
of their being in water. Mttch natiTe copper (barilla) occurs at Coro- 
coro. In the mountain of Ancora, green stones, like emeralds, are ssid 
to be found. The mines of Sicasica have produced much silver, as have 
those of Inquiaivi of gdd and silver. 

9. Oruro : has a cold etimate, its eapital, of samename, is in 17** 57' 
S. So opulent was this place, that it competed with Potosi. In 1678, 
it had a population of 76,000. It has ten districts of mines, princi- 
pally of gold, silver and tin ; copper, iron, lead, bismuth, anl^ony, 

are met with. Carangas has silver mines ; Paria also, including one 
of gold, another of bismuth. 

The population of BoHvia is estimated as foUows : whites and others, 
1,373,896 s wild Indians, 760,000. 

The races inhabiting Bolivia are the Spanish, Indian, some few 
African, and many Guarani,^ who have come from the other side of the 
Paraguay and settled in the Cordilleras of Caiza. 

1 Ia P«s. I bavft dg po Mted in the Britiih Miueam what I anppoM to be » w«ej 

ancient Aymara stone idol, from this dUtriet ; it is about ten inches long, much like 
one fiVnrccl at p. 197, Trans. Amer. Ethno. 81.'^ TIT , pirt 1 , frotn the West Indies* • 

2 Sec my account of theae in Medico-Botanical hoc. Journal, 1831, 

* XTma, or water, in Quichua, cowntry of watora, or Lake Titicaca. The province 
is on tlM eeet shores of the lake. Ifarkham saya, water is pronotuiced Una in 
OiiMO^ Yaoa in Ayaeooho. 

* Lndewig 75. The meet extended nation of SouAheni Braaii, Argentine BcpuUie, 
Faragnay, and Uraguay. 
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Dalenee obterres t it appears to liim that America has been peopled 
from yariouB Bouroes, and at several periods ; the aadent moimmeiitB 
the variety of human figures, lepiesented in stone, and the difference 
in architecture seems to justify this opinion. Indeed, those who knew 
the Chirihuanos^ or Gtiaranis, cannot beUeve them to belong to the 
Quichua or Aymar& races, or to class the latter with the North Americaai 
tribes. The Ghiarani &mily are comparatiyely white, robust and intel- 
ligent. 

The Gnarayos' and Sirones' are descendants of those Spaniards who, 
deserting from their chiefs, went in search of the kingdoms of Patiti 
and Mojo ; some are dark, others white and bearded ; the former hos* 
pitable and kind, the latter wild and ferodous. 

The Quichua and Aymaii races preponderate, and are in about equal 
numbers. Then follow the Guaranis, Mojos,^ Ohiquitos f Yuracarea,^ 
the latter say they are the only men in the world, the rest are men-lice* 

Yiiraccari is a quichua word, said to mean white man. 

Their imports, in 1846, of foreign goods, amoimted to 2,457,781 
dollars ; artideiB from Peru, Chile, and the Argentine proTinoes, 1,316, 
030. 

The exports were Peruvian Lurk, copper, tin, wool, chinchilla, vicuna 
skins, &c., 491,767 dollars; the difTrioiice^ 3,281,114, was paid in gold 
and silver, the produce of the Bolivian mines. 

The roada from the interior to the coast of the Pacific are yery bad, 
and over deserts. Advantage might easily be taken of two great out- 
let? one by the Filcomayo, Paraguay, and thus to the river Plate also 
by the Mamor6, Madera, and Amasons. 

Tbaditioks as to the Obioin or the Ikoas.— 1. A man appeared 
at Tia-Huanacu ; the mention of this most ancient spot induces me to 
think that the luearial race may have sprung from one of the old 
Aymara nations. I have sometimes thought tliat the first Inca 
may have come from one of the great nations to the east of Bolivia : 
perhaps there is as much foundation for the opinion that the first 

1 Ludewig 75, 162, 418. BoUnert's Inoas of Peru. Ethno. Soo. Journal, 161, 1854. 

* Ludewig 75, 77. 

3 Ludewig 77. T have deposited in the British Museum an idol of the wandering 
Sirioncf, found to the north of Santa Cniz. It is mcrelj nn upriglit pillar about 
ten inc-lies long and nearly tliree inches at the base. The label 1 had with it was as 
follows: — "This object is composed of the dung of fish, and a particular sort of 
earth.** It appears to me to be of stone. 

* Ludewig 126. Moza, Mossa, thmr language allied to the ICtipttre Indiana of the 
Upper Orinoco. 

* Ludewig, tribe'! on the Upper Paragmy. 

* Ludewig, inhabit the eastern slopes of the Andes. 
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Inca may have come from some of the nations of the coast of the 
Pacific. Tschudi, in Bivero and Tschudi,^ says it would appear 
that three distinct races dwelt in Peru before the foundation of 
the empire of the Incas, as the Chinchas of the coast, those of the yait 
Peru-Bolimn elevations, which D'Orbigny distinguishes by the name 
ofAymaraes; and the Huancfis, who inhabited the country^ between 
the Cordillera and the Andes, 9^ and 14° S. This man divided the land 
into four parts amongst the chiefs, Mauco, Colla, Tocay and Pinuah : 
this name of Manco appears early on the threshold of Incarial history, 
but its meaning is very obscure. !Manco went to the north and founded 
Cuzco. Colla may bare gone south. Of the other two we know 
nothing. 

2. In the beginning of the world, four men and four women, brother? 
and sisters, appeared at Paucartambo, 13" 25 S., 70° 35 W. : they camr 
out of openings in '^oine rocks. The men were Manco, Avar Caclii 
Ayar Uchu, and Ayar tsuuca. ^I:inco founded Cuzco. Paucar signifie: 
beauty, Ayar a corpse, Cachi anything white or resplendent, Uchu the 
ani-l<:';ui pastures. 

3. At Pavec-tampu, shining dormitory or house of veneration, eight 
leagues south of Cuzco, appeared three men — Ayarache, Ayaranca and 
Ayraraanco, — and three women — Mama-coya, Mama-cuna and Mama- 
rafia. Mama I believe to be the Spamah word for nujther; for woman 
in Quichua is Huarmi, old woman paya. Coya is queen or empress. 
These persons were clotlied so beautifully that they were called tocabo, 
or royal. They had a golden sling, which was endowed with peculiar 
virtues. They had abundance of wrought silver, assumed the govern- 
ment of the country, and built Pavec-tempu. Ayarache having got 
possession of the sling, overturned by its power mountains and gained 
8ucli a superiority that his brothers became jealons and sought to destroy 
him. They persuaded him to enter a cave for a precious vessel which 
they had left there and pray to Uioir fathti-, llu' sun, to a-^>ibt them in 
the conquest of the country. Ayarache entered the cave, when his 
brothers blocked up the mouth with stones; upon which a violent 
earthquake was felt, overturning mountains, entombiiig hills, woods and 
rocks in the bowels of the earth. Ayarache was then seen flying in the 
air with painted wings, and a voice was heard telling the two brothers 
not to be afraid, for Ayarache was going to found the empire of the 
Incsas. Ayarache then disoOTd^ himself to his brothers, desiring them 
to build a temple where Cuzco now stands, in which the sun should be 
worshipped. Ayra-maneo was chosen Inca or emperor, from Inti, the 
sun ; Intip-churi, child of the son ; the sun is also cslled Ppunchau. 

1 A&tiguedades FeraanM, 26. 
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After which Ayarache and Ayranca were converted into stone statues. 
Ayra-mano and the women founded Cuzco, the man taking tlie nnme of 
Manco^Capac. Capac orsuproTnc chief — Capnc npu, master, lord, ruler. 

4. The foHowing is a clumay and modern jiioce of invention, first 
found in Stevenson, ^ also in iMiller'a Memoires. Eivero aud Tschudi,^ 
however, observe that the traditions of the Indians and the opinions of 
historians relative to the origin of the Inca*? differ much ; some there are 
which by their 8inij>liritv and verisimilitude, cannot fail to satisfy, 
while there are others, whicli, by their silliness, arbitrary assertions and 
historical improbability, do not deserve the slightest credit. Such as, for 
instance, the one which makes an Entjlish sailor the legislator of Peru. 
A Peruvian prince, Coeapac, u lu m hanrr J to be on the sea-coast, met a 
white sailor. On asking him who lie was, he replied "an Englishman,** 
a word the prince repeated Ingasman. Cocapac took the white man 
to his home, w here he had a daughter, and she became the wife of the 
stranger. They had two children, a boy and a girl, and then the 
Englishman died. The boy was called Ingasman- Cocopac, the girl 
OcUo""^. From accounts given by the stranger of the manner in which 
other people lived, and how they were governed, Cocopac determined 
on exalting his lamily. He took the boy aiui girl to Cuzco (some ti 
froui the coast ! through sandy deserts and over the Cordillera !) where 
one of the largest tribes of indiaus resided, and informed them that 
their godj the Sun, had sent them two children to make them happy, 
and to govern them. He requested them to go to a certain mountain on 
the following morning at sunrise and search for the children. He 
moreover told them that the Hnfniooehas cbildren of the van. (sometimes 
spelt Yiracocha ; Montesinos says, this means on account of extraordin- 
ary actions, but Yira or Huiia is fat or scum, or sueh like matter tliat 
floats on water, also sacrificial oil, cocha is a lake or sea, or that these 
children came from the sea) had hair like the rays of the sun. In the 
morning the Indians went to the mountain Condor-uren and found the 
young man and woman, hut, surprised at their colour and features, 
thej declared the couple were a wizard and a witch. They sent them to 
Bimao»Malca, the plain on which Lima stands, (only 6^ of distance !) 
but the old man followed them, and next took th^m to the Tidnity of 
Lake Titicaea, or among the Aymaras, (8** back again!) where another 
powerful tribe resided; Cocopac told these Indians the same tale, and 
requested them to search for the Viracochas at the edge of the lake at 
Sanrise ; they did so, and found them there^ and immediatly declared 

» 1. 894. ^ . 

* AntiguedftdeB Fonumas, 68. 
' M»j be fiom AoUa, a maiden. 
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them to be children of their god, and their supreme governors. Cocopacf 
to be revenged on the Indians of Cuzco (probably Quichuas,) privately 
instructed his grand-children in what be intended to do, and then 
iuformed' the tribo that the Yiracocha Ingasman Cocopae bad deter- 
mined to search for the place, where he was to reside ; he requested they 
would take their arms and follow him, saying that wherever he struck his 
golden lodor sceptre into the ground, that was the spot he chose to remain 
at. The young man and woman directed their course to the plain of Cuzco, 
and the Indians surprised by the re-appearance of the Yiracocha and 
overawed by the number of Indians that accompanied them, 
acknowledged them as their lords and the children of their God. 

Stevenson thinks there is an analogy between this and a story he 
heard in Brazils, in 1823, that before the discovery of that country by 
the Portuguese, an Englishman who had been shipwrecked fell into the 
hands of the Coboculo Indiana. He had preserved from the wreck 
a musket and some amunition, with which he both terrified and pleased 
the Indians, who called him Camaruru, the man of fire. He was alive 
at the conquest of the country, and was carried to Portugal, when King 
Emanuel granted him a valley near Bahia. 

He then alludes to the white man with a beard, who appeared in the 
plains of Cundinamarca, called Bochica, with bis wife, Chia. This has 
as little foundation as Quatzalcoatl, of Mexico, having been a bearded 
white man. Of the same negative value is the reported tradition that 
Manco Capac, Bochica and Quatzalcoatl having predicted the arrival of 
bearded men, and the conquest of the different countries by them. 

5. The " 3Te!noiras Peruanas " of ISIontesinoa^ is worth referring to 
by the student of ancient Peruvian history. He visited Peru a hundred 
years after the conquest, travelling fifteen years through the vicraoyslty. 
His £iTonrite idea was that Peru was the Ophir of Solomon, and that 
America was peopled from Armenia. 

Five hundred years after the Deluge (40(Mi B.C.) begins the catalogue 
of the monarchs, whose names are quoted by Montesinos, amounting to 
101, previous to the conquest of the country by the Spaniards. I have 
been unable to learn how or in what maimer he obtained his matenals 



* Bivero and Tsohudi, 51. Also T. Compans, tnuulation of IConteiuio*! Ancient 
lOs. of P«ni. The AxidM FcnianM, by Moiite8i]UM,aie in tSSS* and devoted (o the 
oonqoMt* Z>alaiioe^ in hti Qeogiefia de Bolivia, aayt — " BoUtU formerly Chareaa, 
was a populous country existing before the empire of the Ineas." According to 
■Montesinos, the historian of the Gran Colla, was cqtml in cinlization to Tlascala 
(Mexico). At present CharcaH, tlio capital of that ancient state, is only a miserable 
village annexed to the parish of Chayanta. 
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for the " Memorias."^ With the iearucd reviewer of Rawimson'j? 
*• Herodotus," (in the January volume, 1860, of the " Edinburgh 
Kev'iew,") as applicable to the Monteainos Memoirs, I think that we 
ought to be curious to learu how much truth is hidden under romantic 
disguise. But for this the student in Peruvian historj has no hierogly- 
phics or written language. There were the Quipos, but the Quipo- 
camayos, or readers of the knotted strings, ba?e passed away and leilb 
but a very small key to tkeir wonderful art. It would be worth while 
to ascertain, if possible, the real meanings of the names of the Incsa as 
given by Montesinos, as also of the names of the months given m 
brackets by Bivero and Tschudi ; for instance, Raymi. in Quichua, 
stands for December — also, a solemn dsnoe. But we have also Sassip- 
punchau, not very clear ; sassi may have some relation to huasi, a house 

and the sun is sometimes called Ppunchau — thus it may mean the sun*s 
place or house in December. A critical examination and comparison of 
the first Quichua^ Aymari, Chincha>suyo, Quitu, 0uarani, and other 
vocabularies and grammars would be of service. 

I give a few extracts which may be found useful as &r as some of the 
names of Incas, things and places are concerned : 

His 1st Peruvian ruler was Pishua-Manca. Pishu is a bird in 
Quichua ; maeana is a sort of sword, also the morning star. 

2. Miuioo-Capac. Capao is lord, ruler, emperor. People i^me 
from the side of Artca and GoUa (probably Aymaraes) to beg land from 
this chief, which he gave them in the north. 

8. Huaina-evi-Pishua (huayna^ handsome youth). During this 
reign the use of letters was known and the art of writing on plantain 
leaves. 

5. luti-Capac-YupanquI (yopanqui, capable of great deeds.) He 
gave them the institution of the year of 365 daye. 

C. Manco-Capac II. caused the priests of the sun to live in 
cloisters, and edifices to be constructed for the virgins of the sun. 
Baring his reign appeared two comets and two eclipses of the sun. 
Can this be verified P 

12. Ayartaco-Cupo. Giants ^tered Peru settling at Huaytara 
Quinoa, Punta de Santa Helena and Puerto Yiejo, and buUt a 
sumptuous temple at Pachacamac, near Lima. These places are princi* 
pally on the coast of Equador, thus they came by sea. As to their being 
giants, that is fabulous ; but doubtless there came, invading nations by 
sea from the north, otiiers retreating from tlieir enemies. Here we see 
that the temple of Pacha-camac (maker of the earth, sometimes 



1 Frescott, Conq. Peru, tot obserration* on Mont«siiioa, it. 50. 
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called the unseen god, is not of Incarial origiu, and appears verj early 
in Peruvian history.) 

18. HnaseaNl^ta (Haascs, a rope or chain ; Titu, liberal) died at 
the period when it was proposed to make war upon the Chimua (Kings) 
of l^jillo, on tbe coast. 

21. Maneo-CapacoAmanta (amanta, learned) was addicted to 
aatronomj. He eonTened a seientifio meeting, whim it was agreed to 
that the sun was at a greater distance from the earth than the moon, 
and that both followed different courses. He fixed the beginning of the 
year at the sammer equinox.^ 

81. Maaco-ATito-Fkcha-cuti, (Pacha, earth or the world; euti 
to change oi; change-world,") began the year with the winter 
equinox. 

32. Sinchi-ApusqttI, (Sinchi, valiant ; Apa, lord ; died 2070 after 
the Deluge. He ordered that the Piruha (the Furuhi was one of the 
southern nations of Quito) gods should be called, lUatici-Huiracocha.* 

34. Ayar>manco, divided the month into thirty days, and the week 
into ten days, calling the five days at the end of the year, a small 
week. He collected the years into decades, or of one hundred years, 
which formed one sun or century. 

38. Oapac-Baymi-Amauta. (Raymi, a solemn dance; December 
the first month.) He knew which was the longest and the shortest day 
of the year, and when the sun reached the tropics. Ilis people, in 
honor of him, gave the month of December the name of Gapac Kaymi. 

42. Toca-Corca-Apu-Capac, founded the university of Gusco. 
(Toca may mean regal.) 

4A. Hina-Chiulla-Amauta-Pachacuti, the 5th year of his reign 
corresponds with the year 2500 of the deluge. (Nina^ fire.) 

It is observed by the authors of the " Indigenous Eaoes" (p. 197) 
that the rock-eaves with their fantastic relief are of Buddhust origin, 
more chaste a style than the idols of the present worshippers of Shiva ; 
and belong to a period of Indian history classical for art and poetry, 
horn 500 B.C. to about 300 A.D. By a strange coincidence, it is the 
same period in which Phidias Prnxiteles and Lysippus, and the Eoman 
artists of Agustus and Trajan, nourished in Europe. If we follow 
Montesinos, this was about the period of Peruvian history. 

51. Yahuar-Huiquiz, (Yahuar, blood ; lluiquiz, to weep,) he 
intercalated a year at the end of lour centuries. 

55. Hiiillca-Nota-Amauta. lie gained a victory at Huilca-Nota 
(Yilcauota) over hordes from Tucumau, who had invaded his country. 



1 See further on for PeruTian Zodiac. 
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(The eighth luca Viracocha, according to Garcilasso went to Charcas, 
where he received an embassy from the King of Tucma or Tucuman^.) ; 

60. Manoo-Cajmc TII.^ reigned in the year 2950 after the Deluge, 
consequently al the time of the birth of Clirist. 

64. Titu-Tupanqui-PacliacLiti V. Irruptions of hordes from Brazil 
and the Andes. He was killed in battle. Ludew ig says, the Brazilians, 
or rather Tiipis, were once a numerous and mighty people. Eight 
different dialects are enumerated by Vater. Martins divides the Tupis 
into north, south-east, west, and central, naming, besides these, 245 
different tribes as living within the linuiliait Empire. 

65. Titu. Civil wars caused the loss of letters. 

77. Topa-Caun- ['achacuti Vi., the ninth of his reign, corresponds 
with the year 3,500 after the Deluge, lie prohibited the use of the 
qucUca, a species of parchment of plantain leaves to write upon, but 
introduced the use of the quippos. 

79. Arantiai-Cassi. He commanded that in the tomb of his father 
should be hnried hie wife and £iT0iirite eonoubines. 

S2. Tocoeque* BuriDg hie reiga the oomitry was invaded by savage 
hordes from Ftoam4, some from the Andes, and some from the port of 
Buena Esperaosa. These nations were cannibals and lived like brutes, 
(were these of the widely-diffused Oarib race P) 

86* Ohinchirocca. They began to make golden idols (Sinchi, valiant ; 
rucu, aged. In Gbmlasso's list, this, his second Inca, is said to have 
been the first to be served in vessels of gold and silver). 

90. Inti-Capac-Maita-Fachacuti VII. During his reign, was com- 
pleted the fourth millenary cycle since the Deluge. Mama Ciboca, by 
artifice, raised to the throne her son, Booca, so handsome and brave, 
that he was called Ihca, which means eid or lord. This title of Inca 
was adopted by the successors to the throne of Peru. 

91. Lica Booca, came fi*(»n the ridge of Chingaaa, near Ouzeo^ and 
presented himself as a child of the sun. He married his sistar, Kama 
Cora (coya, empress). On the day after his marriage, more than 6000 
were married. He declared war against neighbouring princes, who 
refused him obedience and would not acknowledge him as a child of the 
Buu. lie conquered the king of HuiUcas. He commanded that the sun 
should be the principal god. 

94. Inca-Capac-Yupanqui. His brother, Putano-Uman, formed a 
conspiracy against him, but the Inca, forewarned of it, caused the 



* Ladewig, 248 for QUeoismos, Gramaticas, Ac., of the Tarious lauguages of 
Tuenman. 

• ThefintIiics»Manoo<kpM9^seoordiiigtoQ«v^^ to tagn AJ). lOfil. 
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traitor to be interred alive, and threw the other couapirators into a 
ditch filled with serpents, jagu as and pumas. 

97. Inca-Huiracocha. He^niade a campaign to Chile, conquered the 
Cafiar Indiana, those of Quito, the Chonos of (Tuayuquil, the chiefs of 
Puna, and those of Chimu. lie repaired the temple of Pachacamac. 
During his reign there were two great earthij^uakes, and two irruptions 
of the vulcauos oi' Quito. 

98. Inca-Topa-Yupanqui II. He reduced the Chimus to obedience, 
■who had rebelled anew, forbidding the use of water for the irrigation of 
their fields. 

99. Inca^Inticusi-Huallpa, called alao Huayna-Capac, on account of 
his beauty and prudence. He almost annihilated the nation of Palcas. 
He reduced to obedience the Indians of the river Quispe, commanded 
hj ft woman called Quilago. After a aeyere battle^ he routed the Prince 
Coyamba CCayambe) on the banks of Lake Yahuaicocha. 

100. Inca-Inticnsi-Huallpa-Huaaca. Montesinos says, that the name 
of Huasca was given to this Inca by hia foster-mother, and dedares to 
be apocryphal the story of Garcilasso and other historians, tonehing the 
chain of gold, made in honour of bis birth. 

101. Inca-Huaypar-Titu*Tupanqui-Atahnsnpa. Montesinos dedaoes 
the surnamd from atahu, yirtue or strength ; and alpa, good, gentle. 

It has always appeared to me, that the small number of twelve to 
fourteen Incas, given by Ghirdlasso and some others, were too few in 
number to have built the edifices attributed to them ; at the same time, 
the list of 101 rulers and Incas, according to Montesinos, is most 
questionable. I offer the following as the least defective or the more 
probable history of the Incas who commenced their dynasty at Cnsco. 

1. Inca-Manco-Capae fcapac, emperor), the ninety-first Inca-Socca, 
acoording to Montesinos, reigned forty years, died 10C2, A.©.. His 
wife was Oclo, Ocallo (virgin), Huaca (sacred), Capac-Coya (royal lady, 
empress). He is said to have appeared on the shores of Lake Titicaca. 
I have supposed that the Incas may have been of Aymara origin ; if so, 
the said to be secret language of the first Incas was probably a dialect 
of the Aymari, and not known to the early Quichuas. 

Cusoo then, it is said, was commenced by Manco; his donnnions 
extending on the north to the river Paucartambo, on the east eight 
lesgues, on tiie west to the river Ap'urimac, and nine leagues on the 
south to Quequesama. Maneo was called Huac-chacuyac, the friend and 
protector of the poor; Yntip-chunii, child of the sun. He gave to his 
people lawsy brought them into communitieB, and then ascended to his 
&ther, the sun. 

2, Inci^Sinchi-Boca, son of Manco, reigned thirty years, died 
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1091, ▲.D. Herrera says, Cbinche : can this haye any relation with the 
Gbincbe nafciona of tho north ? His wife was Oello Goya. He was the 
firat to be wrwed in reeaels of gold and silrer. 

3 Tn(\a-Llo(]ui-Tuj):uiqui. (Lloqui, left-banded ; Yiipanqui, capable 
of great deeds ) He was tlic son of Uoca ; reigned thirty-five years, died 
112G, A.D. Coya Cava or ATiavnrqui was his queen. He subjected t!>e 
Canns and Ayaviri, and built fortresses. The Collas (mountaineers), 
a nation composed of many tribes, were conquered by him, as well as the 
Chuciiytiis; then towards the Lake Titicaca, the Hillari, Challu, 
Pamata and Cipita natioiid were joined to his kiiiL?dom. He was the 
first luca who invaded the coast territory belonging to the Chimu or 
Chiucu, whose capital was at Trujillo ; but it was only under the ninth 
Inca, Pachacutec, that the Chimu of his day was iiidueed to yield alle- 
giance to him, at the Chimus palace and fortress of Paramonga, five 
miles from Putavilca, 10**60'S. Ho conquered the populous country of 
Hurin-Pacaea (this may be about Pachacamac j Lurin ia there also). 

4. Hayta-Capac, son of the precediog, reigned thirty yean, died 
1166, A.D. His wife was Coya-Cuca or Coca, the name of a graceful 
plant, the leaves of which are still chewed by the Peruvians. He went 
to the south of Lake Titicaea, and subjected the people olf Tia-Hua- 
nacu. In the Tillage of Tia-Huanacu are the ruins of a palace of 
Mayta-Capac ; also walls built by the Incas thirty miles long, reaching 
from the top of the Cordillera to the Lake of Titicaca. 

These ruius must not be confounded witli tUc very ancient ones 
there. The name of Tia-Huanacu is comparatively modern (^ilie original 
name of the spot is lost, and we are ignorant as to who were the build- 
ers of these wonderful remains), and was so called in consequence of 
one of tiie Incas being there and receiving important news brought by 
a messenger who had travelled with great speed, when the Inca said to 
him, in praise of his exertion, Tia-Huanacu ; rest thou, Huanacu 
thus cdmparing his celerity to the fleetness of that animal. 

Mayta conquered the Cacyaviri, Mallanca, aiui fiuarma, IG^ 45' S. 
69' 30' W., on the eastern shore of Lake Titicacii In the west his 
army was victorious, particularly over the Cuchima. Having made 
himself master of the districts of Llaricaasa, Sancavan, Solla, and all 
the tribes from Huaycha to Calhimarca, 17° 48' S., G8" 35' W., Mayta 
went twenty-four leagues further to Caracollo and the lake of Parca 
(Paria 19° 20' S.), through the country of the Chaceas; thence, turn- 
ing east, entered the lands of the Antis, a nation remarkable for 
cruelty to their prisoners. Valera says : they were cannibals, and never 
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conquered hj ilie Incas. Ludewig^ calls the Antis, " BmsiUaii IndUmi 
on the eastern slopes of the Andes.'* Some nations in this direction 
submitted to the Inca> e^n to the yallejrof Chuquiapa. He threw a 
swinging bridge over the Apurimae to the west of Cazco, and haring 
traversed the desert of Oonti-suyu, he snbjected the peaceful people 
of Tanima, G-otahuaci, ParihuaiiA-oocha^ Puma-tampa, Arum-Callahua, 
unto the valley of Arcjpa or A^equipa^ W 17' S., 72^ Mayta 
was succeeded hj his son* 

5. Ihca-Capae-Yupanqui, reigned 41 years, died 1197, ▲.]>.■ His 
wife was Curyllpaj. His first conquests were over the Yanahuara. 
The extended country of the Aymaxi nations about Lake Titicaca fell 
under his sway, where eighty tribes in vain assomMcnl to oppose him. 
The Aymara coimtry was called by the Incas Uma*Suyo, land of 
waters, that is, of Lake Titicaca and its rivers. 

Bfe sent an army, under his brother Auqui-(prince)-Titu, to Cola- 
tampa and Colana, south-west of Cuzco, inhabited by a portion of the 
Quichua nation, which was conquered. This same army entered the 
country of the Huamanpalpa, and the lands of these teibes on both 
sides of the river Amancay, also of Quichua prigiD, and conquered 
them. 

The valleys of Huacari, Uvina^, Camana, 16'' 12' S., Cariville, Pieta- 
quellca, as well as the valleys of the Pacific, submitted to his arms. 

The Inca went himself against the people of Lake Paria. He tra- 
versed the distric-ta of Tapac-ric and Co^ lvi-panipa, 18^ 20' S., and 
entered the country of Chayanta, 18° 55 8., 07° 30' W., where the 
ciiracas, or chiefs, hastened to do bomaj^e. Covered witli ^lory, the 
Inca returned to Cuzco, wlillst his son, lioca, ctmcpiered the eountries 
of Curah'ifiri. Amancay, Sura, Apueara, Euncana, aiul TIntuiirucasca ; 
from whence lie Jeseendcd to iho. coast, 8ul)]ectin^' the vaiiev of Man- 
saca, as well as the eonntry between it and iVi'equipa. Capac lupauqui 
made a statiie of gold, and called it Inti-lapi. 

6. Inca Eoea, reigned fifty-one years, died 1249, a.d. His wife was 
Coya jNIicay. He went against Chinchasuya, Tacmara, Quiimllai, 
Cochacaca, and Curumpa. He was also successful in Anta-hualla, 
inhabited by the Chancas. He went to the east of Cuzco, reducing 



^ Laiigue dee Antis ^choratos), Tooab. 16, pp. 290, 291, of Castelnau, toL t. 

Appoudice. 

* Arequipa is at the fi>ot of its volcuuo mountauu Barthquakea am Mf ere sad 

frequent. 

' In 1600, oooomd the very great irruption of the volcano of Guaynaputina, in 
the ruracy of Ornate (probably tfic Tvinas of Pentland) j aihee felLmore then ninety 
miie» distant. The earthquakee were rerjr severe. 
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the small nation of Challapampa, and took possession of Haviaca and 
Tuna. His last expedition was into Choreas, where he reduced the 
Ficunca, Muyamaya, ^lisqui, <&e., to Chuquisaca. 

7. His Bon, Inca Tubuar-Huacac succeeded him. He reigned forty 
jears, and died 1297, a.i>. His wife was the Coja Chichia. His 
brother Hayta conquered Colla-suyu, which is between Areiju pa and 
Atacarna. Hie Inca's eldest son, afterwards known as Tiracoeba, gave 
him much trouble, when he was exiled to Chita, where he remained 
three years. About this time, the Chancas, Uramarcas, and others, 
rebelled against the Inca, and marched upon Cuzco. The Inca 
retreated to Colla-suyu, and the people of Cuzco fled from the cit j ; 
when some of them met Viracocha, informing him of the revolt, as 
well as the flight of his father, whom he succeeded in joining, and 
persuaded sll the Ineas of royal blood, amounting to four thousand, to 
return with him to Cusro, where he formed an army of ten thousand 
men. The Quichuss, Aymar&s, Catacampas, Cotanecaa, and others^ 
twenty thousand strong, joined the standard of Viracocha; battle was 
given to the Chancas, who were defeated at Yahuac-pampa, or field of 
blood. Yiraooclia now took the goyemment of the empire into Ih'h 
own hands, and sent his iixther to a place of retirement at Muyna. It 
would appear that Yinicocha had some share in this rebellion against 
his fatlier. 

8. Inca Viracocha, from the phantom king he said had appenrpd to 
him when in exile. He reigned sixty-three years, and died in 1938, 
His Queen, was Coya Eunta, fair or as white as an egg. The Inca 
Eipac is sometimes alluded to, who may be the same as Viracocha, and 
that he coni] acred Tucuman. The Inca XXrco, son of Viracocha, was 
deposed after eleven days, being incapable of governing. Viracocha 
built a palace in the valley of Muyna. He resolved to subject the 
conntvv of Carania, Uullaca, Chica, and Llipi (Lipps), 21' 40' S , 68* 
45' W., giving the command to his brother Palmac-^Iayta. or, ho who 
flies. The Inca proceeded to the north of Cuzco, making himself 
ma>tcr of lluavtar:!, Pncrn, and Muam»inrri ((luaniHUga), 13" S., 74oAV. 
Tie cut a canal from the inotmtains of T^ircas to Kucaiies. He then 
went to Chnrrn8, where he received uu embassy from the King of 
Tucma (Tucuman), 27" S., 05" W., who bpcnme subject to him. Hualla, 
a cliicf, not contented with the government of Viracocha, persuaded 
many to emigrate willi him, which they did, and probably weut in an 
eastern (lire( tir)n. The chief of Charcas also retired two hundred 
leagues i'rom his own country ; and Viracocha ordered other nations to 
take possession of the vacated lands. 

The tomb of Viracocha was in the valley of Xaxahuma, b\x leagues 
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fi*om Cuzco; it was opened by Gonzalo Pizarro,.who plondeied it of 
its ricbes. Garcilasso, wbo saw tbe bodies of Yiracocba, Yupanqui, 
and Huayna-Capac, says tbat tbe first i^ust have been very old wben 
be died, for bis bair was as wbite as snow. 

9. Pacba-cutec (cbange world) succeeded bis fatber, Yiracocba. 
He reigned sixty years, and died 1400, a.b. His wife was Coya Ana- 
Tarqiii. His first conquests were over tbe Huama, and tbe country of 
Sanaa or Jauja, 11^ 5(y S., 75^ IQf W.; also over tbe wandering tribes 
Churcupu, Amaraai and Huayllas, 9^ S., Fisco-pampa, Cbuncuca 
Huamacbaca (Guamaebuco) 45' S., 78** 10" W. The victor- 
ious army then entered tbe country of Cassa-marca, 7** XOf S., 78® 
30' W., and Yauyu. In tbe tldrd war, the people of Ica, 14* 
IC S., and Pisco, 13° 45* S., on the coast, submitted without oppo* 
sition. The Chincbas, about 13^ 25' S., also, after some resistance. 
The Tnca's army marched into the valleys of Eunabuac, Huarca,Malla, 
and Chilca, 12** 30' S., where the chiefs Chuqui-Manca, after a siege of 
eight months, was conquered. 

Tbe valleys of Pachacamac, Bimac-Malca, Chancay, and Huainan, 
composed a State under Quis-manr-a, who became the ally of the Inca. 

Quis-manca had a temple at Pacha-camac, and another in honour of 
the oracle Kincac of Bimac. 

This Inca's army entered the country of an old enemy, that of tbe 
powerful Chincu or Cbimu, who possessed the valleys of Pumunca, 
Huallmi, and Huarapa (Trujillo), 10' S., near Guambacho, the Inca 
defeated tbe last Chunu of Tn;yiLlo. 

The Quichua language was now becoming pretty generally known 
among the conquered nations ; but the Chinchasuyo of the coast, and 
the Aymara of the Collas, Paiquinas, &e., were still spoken by large 
numbers; indeed, the Aymaras held the Quichua language, of Cuzco, 
in contempt. It is said by some writers that the Incas had a secret 
language of their own, which is supposed to be lost ; as 1 have supposed 
the first Inca may have been of Aynuu-d oriu^n, his langna^^e is what 
has been called a secret one, was [)robably one of the Aymara dialects. 

10. Yupanqui, son of Pacha-cutec, reigned thirty-nine years, died 
1439. His queen was Chimpu Ocallo. (Chimpu is a eoloured thread or 
fringe, the redness of tlie sky, the luilo round the sun or moon.) The 
Musas became his alli(*P, he marched against the Cliirihuanos (of the 
Guaraui family), but was nut successful. He then projected an inroad 
into Chile, about 1440, giving tbe command of the army to 8iiiehi- 
cura, who marched over a portion of the desert of Atacama, and 
subjected the Copayapenicas (Capiapo), the Cuquimpu (Coquimbo) ; 
aad his army went as far as the river Maulli (Maule), where the Puru- 
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macuas, Antalli, Pienca, and Canquis (Araucanos) formed a coalition, 
and, after much fightings, forced the Pt rnviaii monarch to fix his some- 
wliat problematical boundary at the river MauLe. He waa succeeded 
by bia aon 

11. Inca Tiipac-Yiipanqui (the brilliant). He reigned thirty-nine 
jenrB, and died 1 1:^9. Hi:* wife was Co\ a Ocllo. lie sent expeditions 
af^ainst the Iluacrachuca, Chuchapuya (C'hachapoyas) 6° 15' S., 77^ IQf 
W., and other places in that direction ; also against Huanucu 10° S., 
75"^ 40' W.; the Cannari;^, their capital, was in 2° 57' S., where Caenca 
now stands, and Tuiuipampa. He gave the command of an army, for 
the coaqutst of Quito, to his son, Huayna Capac. 

12. luca Huayna Capac (the youtliful). It is said that he had four 
wives — 1, Pileu (a wreath of flowers) ; 2, Huaca (sacred) ; 3. Eava 
Ocallo, tlie mother of Huasca ; 4. Paccha, the daughter of the con- 
quered Scyri of t^uito, and mother of Atahualpa. He reigned iii'ty 
yearii, and died in 152o, a.d. 

This Inca added to his empire Quito, and lands to the north ; the 
country between the Chimus and Ympris (Tumbez) ; the neighbouring 
tribes of Chunana, Chintuy, GoUonche and others, became his vassals, 
M well as those of the island of Pun^, whose chief was Tumpalla. 
Lastly, he turned his arms against the country of Manta, inhabited by 
the Apechique, Pichusi, SaTa» Pampahoaci, Saramisa, and Pasaan. 

In the Equador section, I have noticed some of the more salient 
points of the history of this Inea^ as connected ^th his conquest of 
Quito. Huayna'Capac, being at Tuniipainpa> in Quito, the news was 
brought to him of the appearance of the Spaniards on his coasts. He 
died shortly afterwards. . The kingdom of Quito was given to Ata- 
hualpa; the empire of Peru to Huasca. 

13. Inca Inti-Gusi-Huallpa, or Huasca, — this last word means a 
chain or rope. Tradition reUtes that to commemorate his comiog of 
age, a golden chain was made long enough to go round the great square 
Cuzoo. He reigned eight years, when he became the prisoner of his 
brother Atahualpa, by whose order, it is supposed, he was killed, in 
1633, at Andamaisoa. 

14. Inca Atahualpa. He reigned eight years, including one year 
and four months over the empire of Peru ; and was strangled by order 
of Pizarro, the 29th of August, 1533. Like most of the incarial 
family, he is said to have been handsome. His manners were elegant, 
and his perception remarkably quick and clear. Brave and active in 
war ; he was also sagacious in politics. 

15. Manco Capac II., brother of Huasca, killed by some of ALna* 
gro's followers, about 1644. 
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16. I&ca Toparpa, brother of Atabualpa, died on hia waj firom 
Casco to Cajamarca. 

Manco»Capac II. waa aaoceeded by his three soni, Sayri-Tupae, Cusi* 
Titu-Tupanqui, and Tupac- Amaro» who reigned with a alight shadow 
of royal dignity. The hiat waa beheaded, in 1571, by order of Toledo, 
fifth viceroy of Peru. 

The moat eminent period of the dynaaty of the Incas ia the reign of 
Huayna-Capac^ The warlike and civil worka of so noted a aoTereign 
deserves to be recorded by an eloquent pen ; and his biography,^ com- 
piled with the necessary drcumapeetion, would throw more light upon 
the ancient Peruyian history, than all the memorials, relations, and 
commentaries, which embrace ao many indigeatible folioa filled with 
contradictions, errors, and fables. 

Under the dominion of Huayna-Capac, the empire attained its 
greatest height and prosperity ; extending from the river Andasmayo, 
north of Quito, to the river Maule, in Chile, embracing a distance of 
eight hundred leagues (which surpassed by some degrees the greatest 
extent of Europe), and, bounded in all its western extent by the 
Pacific Ocean, extended to the pampas of Tucuman, on the south-east, 
and to the rivers Ucayali and Marafion on the north-east. This vast 
empire contained ten or eleven millions of inhabitants, a nunibor wliich 
rapidly diminished after the conquest, as, in the year 1580, the ceubus, 
made by order of Philip II., by the Archbishop Loaiza, does not show ^ 
more than 8,280,000 souls. 

The population diminished in the course of time to khH tlian one 
lialt ; and, in the main, we may admit, that the valleys of tlie IVruvian 
coast contain poaitively but the tenth part, or even less, of wliat they 
contained in ih.! time of tlie Incas. The valley of ^Santa, for iustanee, 
held 700,uu0 souls ; and, at the present day, the number of its inha- 
bitants does not amount to 1,200. 

According to Father Melendez, there were found, shortly after the 
concjuest, in the parish of Ancullama, of the proviuee of Chancay, 
30,000 uidividuals paying tribute, that is, men of more than eighteen 
or twenty years. At present they number 42o mhabitants, and among 
thein U-U negroes. 

For a period of three centuries Spain received hoards of gold and 
silver from her American possessions, produced principally by forced 
Indian labour. During such alapse of time, some progress, we might expect, 
would have been made in the position d the native inhabitants of the 

' Rivero and Tschudi. 

' Some good materialfl for thi« history of liuayua-Capac will be found io Yelasoo's 
His. de Quito. 
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soil, if only in the more useful arts ; but no Bueh change occurred ; alJ 
was stultified by tlio tyrannous, cruel, and exacting cbaraeter of the 
Spanish rulers, the gloom of the cloister, and the wickedness of the 

Inquisition. 

With the distracted political position of Spain at the commencement 
* of the present century, the South Americans, aided by the Indiuis, also 
assisted from England principally with loans of money and men, threw 
off the yoke of the Spanish tyranny, erecting the vice-royalties into 

republics. 

There have been occasional risings of the Indians in Peru. That of 
Tnpac-amaru, in 17S0 : he wrote from Tiuta a loni:: hotter to the Yisi- 
tador Aret'lie, in whieh the sutferings of the Iiuh'ans are stated in a 
calm, 111:111] V uav. and reiiiedies sui^i^ested ; but no ear was c^iven to tlie 
appeal ot" humanity. Tupae-ainaru was betniyed and erueliv butchered 
wit!i his faniil}', and the greater part of hl^ followers. There was 
another rising under Puma-cagua, in 1814 j the Indians were beaten, 
and their chief shot, 11th March, 1815. 

If the origin of the Incas is involved in fables and traditions, still more 
difTieult is it to give an idea of the Pre-Iiicarial, and of contempoi ary 
nations with the Iiicas, The Inca Peruvians, or those of Cuzco, were 
taught by their regal and theocratic rulers, that the first luea and hia 
sister wife, had been sent from the sun to govern them. We are 
t(dtl tliat, before the arrival of these children of the sun, Peru waa 
divided among several nations, wandering and fixed, rude and ferocious, 
ignorant of all industry and culture, more resembling brutes than the 
human race. This eharactcr may have been that of some of the nations ; 
but there were others who lived in large cities, and had a civilisation, 
religion, and langiu.ge different from that of the Incas. I will only 
instance here that there must have been a very ancient nation, the 
builders of Tm-Huanacu, of whom we know nothing. There are ruins 
on the shores and islands of Lake Titicaca as old ^rhaps as those of 
Tia-Huanacu ; and the Incanal city of Cuzco may have been buDt on the 
ruins of a nation passed away ere the Incas appeared. There is another 
spot in this direction, that which holds the considersble ruins of OUantaj- 
tambo ; by some it is supposed that a chief who ruled here, was con- 
tempory with the Inea Pachaeutec who reigned in Cuzco in 1400, a.i>., 
but the date goes farther back than this, not for the builders, but for 
the last independent occupiers. 

Tradition has preserved the eireumstoncea connected with a preeious 
dramatic composition, said to have been performed before the court of 
Huayna-Capac, of the play of '* Apu Ollanta," the lord of OUantaj, 
whose ancestors, probably, built OUantay-tambo. The story of 
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Ollanlav'b love for Ciisi-Collur (joyful star), the daaq;hter of the Iiu h, 
Pachacutcc, bears the title of " Ollaiita, or the severity of a Pather and 
the generosity of a King." A portion has been elegantly translated 
from the Quichua by Mr. Markliam,^ in his interesting work, the pages 
of which shed fresh charms over the history of the worshippers of the 
brilliant Inti. Allied to OUttntaj is the XTsea-Paacar, or the loves of 
the goldeu flowers ; the YaraTies or melodies, and the Cachuas or songs, 
we maj look upon as Incarial. 

Turn we to old and euigmatic Huannco, in 9° N.; with its six stone 
portals, one inside the other ; said to have been conquered hj the Inca 
Tupac- Yu pauqui. 

Descend we to the coast, to the country of the Chimu-Oanchup, 
whose principal city was in the valley of Tnijillo. It took the ninth 
Inca a long period, and with large armies, to make them his allies. In 
this region is found a peculiar civilisation, architecture and language. 

Coming south al<Hig the coast, we find other nations, such as those 
governed by the Cuis or Ourys-Maucus, rulers of Buna-huanac (the 
present Lunahuana), about where Lima now stands ; their ancestors, 
the originators of the celebrated temple to Fachacamec, the creator of 
the world, which, when the later Incas conquered that part of Peru, 
found it prudent not to demolish, but rather to erect a temple to the 
sun by its side. South again of these were the Chincha nations, the 
Chuqui-Mancu rulers, living about the vicinity of Cafiete. 

Between these and the commencement of the nations of Chile, were 
some Aymara tribes, who appear to have dei>cended from the Andean 
regions, the present province of Tarapaea being still inhabited by them. 

In my paper to the Ethnological Soeiety,^ in ^lay, 1852, X entered 
into an examination of some points of Peruvian history. I opposed 
such writers as Marco Polo in olden, and Eankin in modern times, and 
who have spoken so decidedly as to the Asiatic origin of the Peruvians 
in the thirteenth century; they asserting that Maueo-Capac was the 
son of Ghengis Khan, and came with elephants!-^ and that the term 
Inca conies from the Mongol word Ungut ! also, that Montezuuja was 
the grandson of Askam, a noble of Taugut ! More than one author 
has written on the identity of the people of America with the Tyriaus.^ 



' Cuzco and Lima, London, 1856. 

"3 Obs. on the Ilistorj of the Incaa, &c,, vol. nr., 18S1, in Ktliao. JournaL 

3 I hATe already, at p. 80, adverted to the supposed elephant's bones (which are 

fosul) found in Tarious parte of America. 

* Ancient American History, by (George Jones, London, 1624. See European 

Ctelonizaf ion of Amt?nca in Ai ti -ITi-ioric Times, by Zestermann, of LeipeiOi with 

Critical Obs. by E. a. Squiroi Auer. Mhno, &oe., April, 1851. 
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I also dwelt on the view that the Inca dynasty was rather modern, and 
adverted to tlie Pintados or Indian Pictography observed by me, m the 
province of Tarapaca, South Peru, iu 1827. 

The reader will now please to with me south, along the coast of 
the Pacifi«* from the greeu shores ot Equador, and in sight of the sandy 
dcsort of 8fchura. In about 8° S. we paas the country of the Chimus ; 
Lliua and the ruins ut" Pachacamac in 12°, where the Curys-mancus 
were tlie rulers ; and in 14° S., the Chincha country, lorinerly governed 
by their Chuqui-lMancus, which region Las become so interesting, as 
yielding such v:i:5t quantities of f^'uuiio. 

1 have to make a tew observations on Lima, the Guauo Iskinds, «S:c. ; 
I shall tlien explore the Indian tombs of Arica, proceed to Tarapacd, 
in South Peru, examining into its antiquarian, ethnological and other 
matters. 

Lima is in about 12'* S., six miles from the port of Callao, from which 
there is a railway to the capital. It has a population of some 55,000» 
composed of descendants of the Spaniards, ladians, Mestisos, Negroes, * 
Mulattos, Quarterones, Quinteroues, Zambos, Ac, Since the separation 
of Peru from Old Spain, foreigners of all nations have settled in the 
country ; there are many Chinese as servants and labouiers. 

In 1600, there were 14,262 souls; 1700, 37,259; 1790, 52,627; 
1820, 64.000 ; 1836, 54,618. 

The first good account wo have of Lima and Callao, its port, is hy 
Frezier, 1712-1714. Lima is built on a plain in the valley of Bimac, 
the name of a noted Indian oracle, wh^ee by corruption, says Frezier, 
and through the difficulty those people found in pronouncing the letter 
K as harshly as the Spaniards, came the name of Lima. I would ob- 
serve, that it is more likely that the Inca or Quichua people found a 
difficulty in pronouncing the K of the nation they subdued here, ruled 
over by the Curys-raancus. Pizarro, when he founded Lima, called it 
the City of the Kings, from the King and Queen of Spain. In 1682, 
when the Duke de la Palata made his entiy as viceroy, one of the prin- 
cipal streets he had to pass through was paved with ingots of silver, 
valued at £16,000,000. The Inquisition was established in 1569, its 
name giving terror everywhere. First, the informer was reckoned as 
a witncits ; second, the accused knew not their accusers ; third, they were 
not confronted with witnesses. 

In 1735-40 we have, in the "Brothers Ulloa's Voyage to South 
Ameriea," ai.other good description of Lima. Stevenson also gives 
interesting details. A smull unnual volume, the " Calendario y Guia de 
Forasteros," id a useful referenee. In 1839 appeared tho " Estadistica 
de Lima/' by Urrutia, in which there is much recent information given 
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by a native. The last is that hy Mr. MarkhAon, in his " Cuzco and Lima," 
published in 1856, to which w ork I must refer my readers who wish to 
be initiated into particulars as to the preeent political and social charac- 
ter of Peru. It %vill be seen tliat Lima lias oflen been well described ; 
still I will mention a laconic idea of it, that it is tlie heaven of women, 
purgatory of men, and hell of jackaBses — or that the Limeiias are 
beautiful, the men enslaved by them, and the donkeys are cruelly cud- 
gelled by the negroes. In ** Hejlin's CosmogTapliio," 1G54, England 
is called the paradise of women, purgatory ot servautc}, and hell of 
horses. 

I must confess that I was struck with the peculiar, fascinating 
a])pearance of the Limenas, added to which were feet of &om 4^ to 5^ 
inches! ^ 

Jjet the unsuspecting youth, particularly if he be a foreigner, beware 
in particular of the Calle del Peligro, the street of danger — not fi oiii the 
Btilletto, but from sparkling eyes, beautiful figures, and small feet ; and, 
if he understands Spanitih, he will be enchanted with the Syren song of 
the Limena. 

Stevenson * says that portion of the Plaza allotted to the flower sellers 
is appro^ 1 iately called the Calle del Peligro ; for liere the gentle fair 
resort, and their gallant Bwains watch the fayouiahle opportunity of 
presenting to them the choicest gifts of Tlora. This locality, at an early 
hour in the morning, is truly enchanting. The fragrance of the flowers, 
their beauty and quantity, and the concourse of loTcly women, persuade 
a stranger that he has found the muses wandering in gardens of delight! 
The charming climate near the coast ^, the vicinitj to the mountains, 
where all climates maybe found, from theever^during snow to perpetual 
sunshine, send their abundant and rich produce to this cornucopia of 
Ceres and Pomona. 

I here found the famed chirimoya in its greatest perfection. It takes 
its name from chiri, cold, and muhu, seed — or cold-seeded. It is a species 
of anona. They may he seen at times weighing as much as two pounds, 
and contain about seventy black seeds. This is caUed the queen of fruits 
hy some ; by others aa having that happy mixture of sweetness and 
acidity, with delightful scent, which forms the perfection of fruits. Mr. 
Mark bam denominates it as "spiritualised strawberries." The flowers 
most in use by the Xiimenas are those of the chirimoya, the scent being 
exquisite. 

^ The very small feet (in Chile) are eouictimes attributed to mixture with ladian 
blood. " Smith's Chile and the Auracaniana," 24ft. 
< I. 227. 

* M«iTin"*" temp. 76^, nuDimum 68*. 
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PiZAEEO founded Lima on Monday, January 18th, 1535, which pro- 
ceeding was confirmed by Charles V. 7th December, 1537. The con- 
queror of Peru built himself a residence about two hundred yards from 
the river Hi mac, opposite to where the Palace of the Viceroys waa built. 
Xhe remains may yet be seen in the Callejon de Petateros, mat-maker'a 
alloy. 

PreseottS who follows the SpanUh writon, says, Pizarro received a 
wound in hii throat, and reeling sunk on the floor, when a stroke more 
friendly than the rest put an end to his existence, and, in a note, Borre- 
gon struck him on the hack of the head with a water-jar. in the 

Estadistiea de Lima," p. 140, 1839, it is mentioned: it appeared to 
Juan Sanches Borregoii, that Pisarro was not dead, so he smashed his 
&ce in (desheiatiS la cars) with a water-jar that stood on a tahle. His 
hodjr, hegged as a favour, was wrapped in a coarse friese, and after 
having been tied it was carried on the back of a negro, hy the false door, 
known as that of the fish-market, to that spot in the cathedral called 
the Naranjos (where criminals were buried), when he was deposited in 
a hole, and covered with earth. Years afterwards his hones were put 
into a vault, and subsequently placed under the high altar in the 
cathedral. At page 68 of the Estadistica, when describing the cathedral, 
it says : " Under the choir is the Panteon where are preserved the re- 
mains of archbishops, canons, and the headot the cocquistador Pizarro.*' 

When in Lima, I failed to get admittance to what is called Pizarro*s 
tomb, a lai^ger sum of money being demanded by the sacristan than I 
cared to give* particularly as it was very uncertain that the body was 
there. However, parties are made up to visit the said tomb, and a 
friend of mine told me that he explored the vaults, and saw the so- 
called hody oi Pizarro, dressed in Spanish costume, when one of the 
visitors purloined a button from the vest ; at another period, among 
other things taken from this body, was one of the little fingers. It is 
admitted on some authority, that the head is there, but as to the body, 
it is most questionable. 

In the Sfuseum of New Granada, is the banner with which Pizarro 
led on his band- when he entert d Cajjimarea. 

In June, 1859, General O'Brien (who had been aide-de-camp to 
General San Martin) showed me in London, the large and rich umbrella- 
formed canopy, which was held over Pizarro when he went abroad in 
state ; this was given to O'Brien when the patriots entered Lima as 
conquerors. 



* Conq. Peru ii., 117. 

' Holtou's Kew C^ranadft, 1&9. 
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Perhaps a few lines may not be out of place regarding the preseufc 
ruler of Peru, General Don Jiamon Captilla. He is the son of Pedro 
Castilla, of Tarapaca, who lived [)rincipally at the amalgamating w . rlo 
of La Tiiaua, and worked the llampos and grausos (refuse silver orv») 
of the mines of El Carmen, lie discovered the class of ore called 
lecheador (cliloro-broinide of silver). 

Yesqueros, a sort of tinder-box, were not in general use, and, as Pedro 
Castiila was a great smoker, he used to carry a lighted piece (;f dried 
mule dung from La Tirana to the mines. The present president of Peru 
was his Other's lenatero or wood-cutter ; he enlisted in the royalist 
army and attained the rank of sergeant When the war of independ- 
ence broke ont^ he received a commission from the patriots. In 1826 
I found Bon Bamon Caatilla as Intendente of his native province of 
Tarapaca, and under his auspices Mr. George Smith and myself sor- 
veyed the province.^ I did not again see him until 1854, in Lima, when 
he was on the eve of upsetting President Echenique. 

In 1846 Castilla was elected president of Peru^^snd restored peace 
after a long period of anarchy and civil war. He retained power until 
1851, when General Echeuique became president. In 1854 Castilla, 
asflisted principally by Elias, after several encounters and extensive 
marchings, beat Eehenique at the battle of La Palma, near Chorillos, 
entering Lima in triumph in January, 1855. Castilla abolished the capi- 
talion tax on the Indians, and put an end to slavery. 

LtTEBA,TUSE. — Of modom Peruvian authorship, I will first allude 
to ao extraordinary work "A Defence of Governments against the 
pretensions of the Court of Rome," in six volumes ; tlure is also a 
" Compendio,"^ in one volume, both by the priest Dr. Francisco de 
Paula Vigil ; he was excommunicated for this, by Pius Nono, in 1851; 
but the Peruvian government ignored the papal document, " Ad perpe- 
tuam rei memoriam." Vigil had been in ill health for some time, however, 
when the excommunication was fulminated against him, he regained his 
health and answered the " Beatissimo Patri," in a most temperate manner : 
his reply is a fine specimen of sound reasoning, and most eloquent are his 
words. I had the pleasure of Dr. Vigil's acquaintance, in Lima, wliere 
he quietly superintends the national library, beloved by all who know 
him. 

In tlie chapter " Proyectos y Decretos," among the latter are the 
following : 



* See my Sonthem Pern, C^eo|rrap1iical 8oo. Jouxnal, 1861. 

? "Defensa de la Autoridad de los Gobiot nos, contra las pretensiones de la Curia 
Boxnana, por fmieeieoo de Paula Qt. Yigil." Lima, 1852. 
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Sundays only to be reco<^ized aa feast diiya. No ostentation at 
funerals. Bishops not to publish their edicts or pastorals with< jut [)er- 
missiou of .the goviTiimcut, nor ordain more priests than abHoluLcly 
necepsary. A bishop's income to be two hundred pounds, ])a;d by the 
State; as also that of the priests. Charges for nuirnu^es and burials, 
one half the present prices. No ecclesiastical immunities. Those lead- 
ing' a monastic life, not to vote at elections. Monastic life, conditional 
only. Neither monasteries or convents to inherit property. Marriage 
to be a civil contract. Married men and widowers to be preferred for 
public employment. The father who haa nz ehildreo, to pay half taxes ; 
he who haa nine, a third ; he who has twelve, none. Jn mixed marriages, 
or between Catholica and Christiana not Catholics, should the Ordinary 
object to give permission, the marriage can take place before the civil 
authorities. The nation recognises aa lawful the marriage of priests. 
A Father, requiring the assistance of a son, such not to enter monastic 
life. Third article of the Constitution to be thus read : — ^The religion 
of the State is that professed bj the Boman Catholic Apostolic Church ; 
the public profession of other religions not to be excluded. The dead 
to be buried in one burial ground, which in future need not to be 
consecrated. 

Colonel Espinosa is the author of an interesting political work, 
published in Lima, 1861, ** La Herencia Eepanola," or what Spain haa 
bequeathed to its colonies, namely, indolence, pride, and love of show • 
The origin of bad government in South America is, that Spain is the 
worst governed country in the world — that the Spanish Americana 
believe themselves to be a very superior people, and will not acknow- 
ledge their sad inferiority in comparison with the people of Europe. 

The legal works of J. S. Santistevan,^ particularly Ida Derecho Peru- 
ano," have earned for him the name of the Peruvian Blackstone. 
Mariano Pas Soldan published, in New York, in 1868, an important 
report on the penitentiaHes of the United Slates, as applicable to 
Peru. Manuel Bilbao has most eloquently written the biography of 
the unfortunate General Salaverry, who became a victim of civil war 
in 1836. Bustamante^ must not be forgotten, his contribution is a 
literary curiosity ; the record of his wanderings in various parte of 
the world, and rather original observations thereon. 

The Peruvians are much given to pamphleteering and verse making; 
but the poetry of Marquez, particularly the " Flor de Abel," is mndi 
prized. It is in defence of innocence and charity, in a heroic combat 

1 Derecho Fercano, I'iura, 1853. ^ 
s Apuntes j obMrradoiiM, *o. Pari« 1849. 
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ag^aiust the worldly sclfishoess that devours us. A brother poet is 
Althaus; his most important composition is in prose, "To a Mother," 
many poems, iucluJino: the Canto Biblico," said to resemble some of 
the Hebrew melodies of Eyrou, and lias the advantage that the 
Spanicih is a more suitable language than the English for the lameuta- 
tions of tlie Captives of Babylon. 

In 1851, was published, at Vienna, the very important "Antigiie- 
dades Penianas,** by M. E. de Eivero and Dr. Ts( hudi, in folio, with a 
large atlas of coloured plates. This work hua been translated into 
English by Dr. Hawks, of New York. It ia indeed a most valuable 
acquisition to ancient Peruvian history; and truly, they say, in their 
dedication to the Sovereign Congress of IViu, 'centuries have passed 
without the possession by Peru of a collection of such of her ancient 
architectural monuments, as have escaped the ravages of time, avarice, 
and Bupentiftiozi. These silent, yet eloquent, witnesses reveal the 
history of past successes, and demonstnte the intelligence, power, and 
gniDdear of the nation once ruled by the Incas.** 

I will now make a few obsenrations on the ** Mercurio Peraano " and 
" Lima por dentro y fuera.'* One of the first newspapers that appeared 
in Iiima was the JDiario Eeonomioo," by Jayme Bausate ; but, in 1791, 
commenced the publication of an important periodical, the " Hercurio 
Peruano." About the same time waa established the Academical 
Society, which ofiered gold and silver medals for Tarious researches. 
CEhe Mercurio was only allowed to continue some three years, issuing 
three volumes annually. This learned work met with great op|>OBition, 
more especislly from the church, on account of the freedom it intro- 
duced into the discussions of the variety of subjects of polity, Ac. 

"By the capture of the Spanish gslleon, ** Santiago,*' in 1793, from 
Lima to Cadiz, by the English, a collection of the Id^rcurio came into 
the possession of a Mr. Skinner, of Tottenham, who gave extracts in 
the Monthly Magazine, 1797-8. In 1805, he translated the more 
important papers in a quarto volume, with plates, entitled " The present 
state of Peru," from which 1 here give the heads only of the principal 
subject matter. 

General idea of Peru, including produce of the mines. Ancient 
monuments, where it is stated tinat the ruins of Tia-Huanacu are un- 
questionably anterior to the times of the Incas ; in Chachapoyas is a 

stone building with unwieldly busts. Geography. Botany. Zoology, 
describes the Llama family. Alludes to the fosf^il bones at Manta, 
Tarija, and Chichaa. Account of a giant iu New Granada, Podro Cano, 
over seven feet five inclies. Basilio Huaylas, a Peruvian giant, more 
than seven feet two inches, his limbs out of all due proportion (a draw- 
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ing is given). Mineralogy, condition of the minera. Commerce, ia 
1780, including the c^nlleons, 10,375 tons of shippin"; ])eU)nged to the 
port of Callao ; 2000 quintals of cinchona bark annually exported. 
Contraband trade. Description of Lima, statistics, coltee houses estab- 
lished in 1771, mate or paraguay tea had previously been used. Cuatoma 
Bnd manners. Calle del Peligro, or the promenade of beauty. Com- 
plaint of a husband of his wife, and hers also, shows what were the 
peculiar domestic relations, liiiii ius, their ideas of religion. Indians 
of the Pampa del Sacramento and of tlic Andes. Nefjroes of Luna. 
I'ruvmce of Guamalies. Valley of Vitoc. Biograpliii Lhat of 
Father jNlenacho, born m Lima, 1565 ; at six he could read, write, 
cipher, and draw ; his statue was prodigious ; at seven he appeared 
to have attained his fifteenth year; at five and twenty he had grown to 
such proportion that there was no person in Peru whom he did not, like 
Saul, exceed from the shoulder upwards ; at seventeen he entered the 
Jesuits' college ; he became professor of theology at Ousco ; he had a 
wonderful metnory, be died in 1626. Antonio L. Pinelo, an indefatigable 
writer on jurisprudence and history ; he was appointed principal chro- 
nologist of the Indies. Fray Castillo, a poet : one of his modes of ver- 
sifying was to touch a guitar, and at the close of the day to recapitulate 
what he had done, heard, or discussed, without omitting any of the 
drcumstances, which he constantly realised with grace and ingenuity. 
Lopes: he possessed more than a common share of matbematiciil 
knowledge, and having heard that the Paris Academy had offered a 
considerable premium to him who should discover, for the beneBt of the 
longitudes at sea, the quadrature of the circle, he began to draw lines, 
mske calculations, forming tables, cirdes, and filling reams upon reams 
of paper with figures — in a word, he became crazy. He died iu 1790, after 
having toiled uselessly for fifty years. Castro-M<mte, of Huaras, 
died at 133 years of age. He had never tasted wine or strong 
liquors. Earthquakes ; Missions of Caxamarquilla '; Explorations 
of the Huallaga to the lake of the Gran Cocama, with a map; 
Of the l\raranon and Fcayali to the tribes of Manoa j firom Kuamtoo 
into the mountains, 1631; from .Tauja by Andamarca, 1673; from 
Huanta, 1671; from Chaehapoyas to the junction of the rivers 
Mayobamhaand Huallaga, 1560 to 1685; Descent of the !Maranon from 
Tomependa to the town nud lake of Cocama; Descent by the Maranon 
to Tefe, a Portuguese colony ; entrance into the mountains of H uamalies ; 
from Pataz to Caxamarquilla ; Itinerary from Chavin to Chicoplaya — 
these explorations appear to be worthy the attention of modem 
geographers. 
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Some yean since a copy of the curious sarcastic poem " Lima per 
dentro y fuera," by Simon Aynnque (a fictitious nftme), fell into my 
liands. I intended at that period to have giveu some account of it, but 
my copy was stolen. When lately in Peru I procured another copy, 
printed iu Madrid, 1836. On making ini^uiries as to the author I was 
informed tliat his real name was Ataraya an Andalucian. He was a 
lawyer, and had visited all the Spanish colonies. HaTing made money 
in Mexico, he went to Lima, but, in the over-enjoyment of pleasure in 
the luxurious capital of Peru, became poor, and, 8uffenn<:^ for his past 
conduct, wrote the work about 1790-5. My informant's father procured 
a MS. copy of the work, takin<; it to Spain about that period. Tt is 
thought the poet died about ]7^>r>, and it is said that after his fli ath in 
liima, his voUimiuous MSS., principally severe critiques upon manners 
and custon^!^ iu the Spanish colonies were destroyed by order of the then 
viceroy ol" Peru. 

The only notice I have met witli of this work is in the " Estadistica 
de Lima," 1S39 — ''that Taralla occupies iiimself iu pourtraying vicious 
people, a class he probal)ly belonged to, if one may judge from his 
observations." This is not quite fair: what he did was to draw Liiim 
and its people too true to life ; and as he had been victimised and 
ruined, surely retaliation was no more than could be expected from poor 
human nature. 

The following is the title : " Lima inside and out, being econotiiieal, 
balutary, politic ami moral ; which one friend oflers to another, the 
latter having decided to leave the city of Mexico for that of Lima. A 
jocose and diverting work, in which, with witty conceits are described, 
with other things, customs, u&agcd and artifices there and in other parts, 
by Simon Ayanque, for the warning of some and the amusement of all. 
Madrid, 1836 ; with an amusing address to the reader, in which, among 
other observations, it is stated, that if the pernicious customs of the 
New World are satirised, similar cases occur in the Old.** The work is 
divided into eighteen parts ; containing the will of the author, made 
fifteen days before his death ; his epitaph and notes, 144 pages, 16mo. 

He begins by asking his friend what his country has offended him in, 
why ho leaves beautiful Mexico for Lima» an absurdity, most notable 
excess ; to leave a glory for a well known hell, light for darkness, life 
for death, joy for torments, or 

Por una Bombra, una lur, 
Por un eclipse, un lucero. 
Per una muerte, una rida, 
T an gosto, pw an tonnentOb 
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The Toyage from Aeapulco to F^ita is deseribed, also the barning 
desert of Secbura; that be will see many nobleB in TrujUIo, and alludes to 
their Quixotic character ; that in the market flour and meat are bartered 
for eggs and bread ; also, cats for dogs. 

Now you are in Lima at last; I tell thee no falsehood, here will bo 
the last of jou, like unto many others* Speaks of the tainbo (inn) of 
the Sun, where the sun (its sign) can be seen at all seasons ; for in winter 
the atmosphere is ao misty, that the sun is seldom observed. Of the 
Galle del Peligro, in a note it is said, in front of the cathedral is a path, 
on ench side of which are Indian women who sell fruit and flowers, 
called the path or street of danger, on account of the risk the unguarded 
run from the beautiful women who promenade there* 

Que pasas por nti esfiS 

T dieeB aca fe? niepjo ; 

Portjuc aeil fr no lialla 
Ni eu uuo ni otro sexo. 

You pass a cafe (coffee-house), and you say, aca fe (is there good faith 
here) ? I deny it ; because ac& U (good faith here) is not to be found 
in man or woman. 

Lima is described as a dirty city ; the gutters in the streets pesti- 
ferous, broken conduits, dunghills, heaps of mud, myriads of flies, wet 
mist, the people pale and melancholy, fleas in abundance in summer; 
the dogs so lazy, that they will not c:et out of the way of carriage 
wheels. Senas or tokens were used at shops. The puchero or bunch 
of flowers, wrapped in a plantain Icalf, is alluded to, as the giffc of the 
Tapada, who has her face covered, one eye only seen ; the codeo, or 
self-invitation to take ices, &c. — 

El artific-Ioso menco 

Que de voluntades Conquiata, 

the artful wagging walk, the cause of many a conquest. 

Describes the want of domestic management. The young miss wishes 
for roast meat for her breakfast* another, criadilhu ; another, pigs'-feet : 
this boy asks for nuts, another cakes, pastry ; the Negress for panal, 
the Negro, brandy; the Mulatto, meat; tlus coachman, bread and 
sweets ; the lady of the house demands milk, the master, toest. This 
system goes on for awhile, but the day arrires when bread is wanted, 
and their goods are pawned or sold. 

The stranger gives a supper to the family who had invited him to 
dinner. This is a codeo, or loafing on a grand scale. The said flimily 
invite their relation, friends, acquain t anees and hangers-on ; as, their 
cousin, the priest ; the collegian, a relatiTe ; the officer, a brother ; the 
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tradesman, a brother-in-law ; the lawyer, an uncle ; the father-in-law, a 
notary; the ca])tain, a gudtatiier; the doctor, a grandfather; the })ro- 
fe880r, a relative; the miner, a comrade; tlie neighbour, a musician; 
the priest, a relative ; the landlord of the house, the stepfather ; and 
the atranger is the ho8t. Then followa what all these ask for at the 
cafe, after which, they take their victim to the fonda or hotel, where 
they sup, and, having got all they can out of him, they quarrel with 
him, call )uin swine, miser, wretch, savage, donkey, " Chapetou grosero,'* 
or vulgar Spaniard. 

Our hero falls in love, and having been well swindled by the lady, is 
turned out of the house, and, unde r plea that he is persecuting her, he 
is banished from Lima by the authorities, lie is advised to beware of 
the Moscardones, loafers or false friends of the most ungrateful stamp. 
General pillage of servants. Married life — the Limenas treat their 
lEuropean husbands badly, marrj itig them for a home only and because 
thej are industrious, not like the Limenos, who are indolent. The 
Limefiaa' dowry of fifteen thoufland dollars is amusing : value of a sofa 
and cfaairs, one tboosand five hundred dollars ; other articles of furni- 
ture and dress of similar fictitious value, and to obtain which, a law- 
suit is necessary. If there be any children, the boy is more especially 
alluded to, as being the mortal enemy to every European ; but, when 
it suited any particular purpose, that they were descended from pure 
'Spanish blood, as, my father was a gallego, my mother bom in Spain ; 
my great-grandfather was an Andalusian, my grandfather from Asturias, 
my uncle from Zamgosa, my kinsman from Barcelona, I have property 
in Toledo, I have an unde a cardinal, another a councillor of state, 
another mariscal de campo, who wrote to me by the last mail : all I 
have of Gre<4e, is that of having been bom here. 

Pero soy mas Kspauol, 
Que lo8 mismos Europeos. 

But I am more of a Spaniard than they themselTcs. Alludes to those 
who call themsdyes white : 

Qne iriTostigaudo el natal 
La eiitirp^ y el nacimiento, 
O \mi jMUat en la edbeza, 
O eUdIa ea Io8 pies coniendo^ 

or that they have Indian or Negro blood. That you will see many good 

and men of talent poor, abandoned and wretched. 

Peruvian Zodiac or Lunatc Calexdah. — Although this interesting 
monument was found at Cuzco, still, as it came into the possesaioA of 

L 
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General Bchinique when Fjremdent of Peru, I introdnoe it here. The 
following^ h from my paper to the Sojal Society of Antiquariefl) in 
January, 1860 : — 

Mr. M^rttlt^"*, when in Luba, made drawinp< of the objects I am about to de« 
BcriT)e. lie says,' " I hnve seen a jjoldeii broastplate or sun ; it is of pure gold, 
and the fi^^uros upon it are stamped, being convex on the outer side." I. ThlB, X 
suppose, mnv be a lunar calendar or zodiac, tlie only example I know of. 

Mr. Markham observes,^ " In one part of the convent of the Virgins of the Sun 
there waa a Bpaee aet HNurfe fiw airtifidal flowwa, imitatod in gold with the moil 
wonderful BldlL" II. One of these ia a model of a oiroalar fruit in gold. Diameter 
of the outer ring 8 inches, the two middle fii^ 2^ inohea, inner ring 2^ inches. 
IH. The model of the leaf of a plant in gold» 12^ inches long, indnding the 
lengOi of stem 5| inches, hreadth of bwie of leaf Si^ inches. lY. is a fillet or 
Uantu of gold, worn round the bead ; its length is ISf inches. Y. is a pin or 
tupti of gold, profusely ornamented; length 6 incher!. breadth at base 2^, at end 

1^*0 ; ^vhen entire waa about 8 inches long. The figures are cnt on its flat 

surface (n.) 

The hn]i >i l aiit tl^^ ire.-* liere are wlmt v^c Imow as the Maltese cross. This sort 
of cros.s u i-^ >u;)pos>ed by the Spaniards to denote a cotmexion with Christianity: 
however, iiim ibrui of ornamentation was well known in early times among many 
nations in the old as well as in the new world. It may have meant, as r^^srds 
the Inca PemTians, the plauet Yenns (Chaaca), for the Amantas or astrologeM 
noted its movements end venerated it as a page of the snn, (Chasqni-Coyllnr). 
The pin has some thirty-three of these stars on it ; also some other figures. There 
are three circular compartments, the upper containing five stars, the centre a lai^ 
star, the lower four sniRll animals ronnd a circle. This may h?\ve been the fvpu 
or pin for iastening the mantle of a priestess of a temple or altar to the planet 
Venus. 

The Incas had in Cuzco a similarly formed cross of white and red. marble, 
three-fourths of a yard in length, which was held in great Traeration. In the 
ruins on the island of Coafei, In the Lake of Titicaca, are several crudferm fignree 
on the walls. It is also seen on vases. The stone pan-pipes found in a tomh at 
Ooxoo (pan-pipes were also made of cane) had twelve Haltese erasses. It would 
be prrnneons to deduce from these crosses any inference aa to a conneiion hetween 
the rf ]ii:ion of the Incas and Christianity. The cross is a ^trnre so simple an5 
easily repre^ieutedin design and sculpture, that it exists as an ornament amongst 
all nations. 

The Zodiac (a). — I will now describe what I supp>ose to be an incarial lunar 
calendar or a /.odiiic ; it is of gold, and on a circular plate. The outer ring is 5-^^ 
inches in ^ametcr, the inner ring 4 inches. There aie apparently four holes on 
the inner ring, so aa to fiuten it on the breast of an Iiica» priest, or amauta 



Cuzco and Lima, 107. 
Cozco and Lima, 128. 
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f Misologw or lMni«d imii). Tktn an wpptnailj twentT^foor oonipwbMiiti»liig9 
md BmaU, indnding tliree at the top, % triangukr gatewmy, <m its Tight a tmaU 

apace witli two circles and three linea; <m the left three lines, and two upright 
ones joined. At tha bottom an tiroapaees; figonswaTO piobaUflM 

aA if worn away. 

I will advert to the centre jKn tion tirst. It is sumounted by the prongs of a 
trident, (our Aquarius is sometimes reprenented with a trident) ; on each side are 
fbur small circles ; there are other four on tl^ noHe, and two more on the sides* 
at the baae of what may be iatanded as pillan or aars ; the eiidaa maj reprewnt 
ti&e haaaa of the atone pillaia ued aa gnomons bj the Incaa Ibr detemiiiiing tiie 
solstices. Two lai^ge «jes, teeth showing the canines, and eight angular points ; 
the last may be intended iot the aun'a vaja; the whole figure rqpreaenta tiie iaoe 
of the sun. 

Underneath the eyes are two faces ; these may represent the first luca and his 
sister- wile, the reputed childKen of the sun. 

JMtt^ipiioM qfUe JZodiae in eonnexion vifh tk$ hmMt MimtAi ik$ 

Jnrarial Calendar. 

1. December. (Eaymi, a soieuiu dance.) The first mouth ; it began with tiie 
winter aolstioe. In the space is a face or sun, a small diamond-shaped figure 
underneath it» and another to the right In this month was hdd one of the four 
principd ieaafea of the year. The Inea Penivians ooonted the months from the 
20th, 21st, or 22nd, according to the solstices, until the same day of the following 
month, so that Beoember inoladed twelve days of Janoary, or from one new moon 
to another. 

2. Jatiuary. I } rii^hhuy-poooov, from j^iiuill, and to ripen, because thccnrn began 
to form sTTia]] ears.) Here is a space with an obloug figure9 a quarter oi a moon, 
And ioiir small cu'cles, 

8. JSHbruarif. (Hatun-poccoy, from hatan, great.) The com b^gan to increase 
in sue. There ie a ladder-like figure, two atraight and two waved lines. 

4. MardL (Fanear-hnaray; p«ncar> beauty of flowers; huaray, figuratively, 
to unfold a caipet of flowers.) Here are two small ^aces, one with three 
strokes, a half-mo<m Sgoie and two oireles: in the ol^ri a square oblong and 
two circular ones. 

5. April. (Ary-huay, or an ear of corn with j^raiiia of various colours.) In 
this month began tlie grain harvest ; there was dancing, and deep libations of 
ehicha. Here is a face with an angular projection, and an oblmg figure difficult 
to describe. 

6. Jfoy. (Aymuray, because of tJie coOTeyanoe of the com to the pablio 
granaries.) Here we have the san*s fiue and two diamond-shaped figures. 

7. June. (Inti-Raymi, from inti, the sun, and raymi, dance.) In this month 
was the third solemn feast They re.sted from labour, givinj^ themselves up to 
plea.s»ire nud frijoyment. Here is a sun, diamond underneath it, a diamond (m 
left Sl it' j a squiirc in the corner enclosing two small circles. 

b. July. (Anta-asitua : aula, copper ; asitua, great dance.) This began the 
aommer sofartioe i they cultivated the land and prepared it for sowing. Here ia 
a pear'sfaaped figuia, a curved line, and an angular one, apd three strokes. 

l8 
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9. August. (Capac-a^itua ; capac, powerful.) They ROwed com, potatoes, &.c. 
ITcro are two lonjintiidinal lines, and two cross lines } also, a pear-shaped fig\ire» 
a ciu vcU liue, an angular one. and three strokes. 

10. September. (Uinu*Ua^ mi -. uuiu, head.) In thi^ month took place the 
«nfo11iiig of thoM liable to be taxed, and the verification of the prior register. 
It wae also ealled Coya-raymi, for now the ooyaa, or prinoesBes, and others married. 
Here are two small spaoee, one with two diamond-ahaped figures, the other with 
A diamond, quarter of a moon, and two eunred lines. 

11. October. (Aya-marca : aya, a corpse, and marca, to carry in arms.) Now 
was celebrated the feast of the dead. The potters made larji^e vessels for the 
chiea. In each house ihvA beverage was made and drank at the feasts of the 
following months. Here is a dill'erent sort of iace of the sun, and a quarter of 
the moon. 

12. Nooewher. (Capac-raymi : capac, rich; raymi, to dance.) This space is 
similar to the first month. Dancing and drinking were carried to gveftt excess. 
Thej represented tragedies and comedies composed by the Amantas. The Haravee 
or poet composed the harari or melodies, and cachuas, songs. 

One of the dramas has been preserved ; A portion will be found translated by 
Mr. Markham, It is called " Ollanta, or the Severity of a Father and the Gene- 
rosity of a King," composed in Quiehua about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. The following is part of a speech by the Uuillac-Umu, or high-priest 
of the Sun;— 

*' O Uring Sun! I watch thy course^ 
As it moves downwarcb in the heavens ; 

For you are now prepsring 

A thousand saerificiai Uanias. 

Their blood shall flow for thy glory. 

For you, too, is gathered tlie herbs of tiie field. 

CHoryto thee, O llvii^sui!** 

The small compartments on either side of the triangular gateway at the top, 
as well aa those at the bottom of the Zodiac, composed of a diamond and two 
lines, and two lines and two <»rcles, may be intended for the Pnchncqnilla, or 

fourths of a moon, remaining. 

We know that the Inca Peruvians divided the year into months, or quilla-huata» 
(moon-year); the solar being called inti-huata, (sun -yeat). As their lunar year 
fell short of the true time, they verified their calendar by solar observations, made 
by nieatis of a number of cylindrical eohinuis raised on thehiii^h land round Cuzco, 
which served them for taking uj^uuutiiii; and by measuring their shadows, they 
aaoert^ned the exact time of the solstices. 

The period of the equinoxes they determined by help of a solitary pillar or 
gnomon placed in the centre of a circle, which was desisribed in the area of the 
great Temple of the Sun, and traversed by a diameter drawn east and west. 

The constellation Hyadea in Tauras they called the jaw-bone of the Tapir. 
The Pleiades and Southern Cross were known to them. 

The Mexicans had an elaborate Zodiac ; the Mcfyscas of Bogota had a curious 

* Cnaoo and Liaa, 174. 
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lunar calendar; of the other nations of Ameiica I Lave been unable to find that 
they had sny sndi astrcnumiical lepvesentfttloii eioept tine of the Lua Peraviaat, 
aod the first I hare leen or heard o£ The learned in ancient Peravian histoiy 
may be able to give other infimnation regardii^ this, to me, coriona monument 
of antiquity. 

It has been suggested to me, that what I consider to be a zodiac maj 
be a talisman. The FeruTian Indian had his piripiri or charms, equ^ 
to the talisman. Thej consisted of the Bezoar stone (biliary calculi of 
the llama family) ; yairuvies, or small black and red seeds, worn as pre- 
Tentiyes against colds and coughs ; loadstone, vom by either sex, to 
attract loTcra and keep oft' evil spiritn ; there were charms against ^^zards, 
and witches, also against poisons. The idea that this object is a talisman I 
do not consider of much value, but rather think that it was attached 
to the breast of an Inca, or principal priest of the sun, wh^ performing 
his sacred duties. 

Guano. — The most important deposits are on the Chincha islands; 
these lay in 13° to 14° S., and twelye miles firom the land. Its eztrnc- 
tion and sale is a government monopoly, and a most ready-money source of 
revenue. The political party who may have possession has the command 
of almost any amount of funds; thus guano has become a curious 
political element. As an instance, in 1853-4, when General Castilla, 
Elias, and others succeeded in turning out President Echenique and his 
party, this revolutionary state of things was known as the Guano War, 
and the possession of the Chincha islands was the prize. 

Guano, or huanu, means dung, as huanacu-liuanu, excrement of the 
huanaco; pishu-huanu, birds' duiit^. Tsehudi kept one of thp ci'iiauo 
birds, the aula variegata. and found its daily weight of excrement to be 
3^ to 5 ounces. Formerly, the irT'ent flights of sea birds on the coast of 
Peru used to astonish me; siii*t> Vs 1 1 , wben the first cargo of guano 
was sent to England from Paquique, m the " Charles Eyes," the haunts 
of the birds have been so disturbed by the collectors, that their numbers 
have iimcli diminished. 

When I lately visited the Chincha islands, there were more than two 
hundred vessels lading guano ; the work of excavating and loading tho 
fillips was done by Chinese, said to be smuggled out of China, and 
brought to Peru as labourers. 

Some say there is guano only for a few years ; others, for a hundred 
years. In an article on the " guano diggings,'* in " Ilousehold Words,'* 
1853. the writer estimated there were 250,000.000 tons on the Chincha 
islands alone, and iliut it would take one hundred and eighty years to 
clear them ; so that, at the present selling price in England, £12 per 
ton, would give £3,000,000,000 ! 
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Mr. Geo. PeMoek^, well known on the west eooet in oonneetfon witb 
tbe Fkcnfic Steam Nsvigaticn Compaq, his zeeearehea in the Chile coal 
distrieta, ailao Ibr his surreTS of the isLands and coast containing the 
Hoaneias, leported, in 1846, the following aa to quantity s 

On tlio Chincba group 18,250,000 

At C'bipana 280,000 

Punta de Loboa . . . , 1,460,790 

Huanillos 1,912,505 

Pabellon de Pica 2,975,000 

Puerto luglea 1,292,500 

Lubos Islands^ Guauapes^ &c 7,000,000 

Tons . . 88,170,795 

This at£l! profit per ton to the Peruvian government, shows a sum of 
£132,6^8.984. From the commencement in 1841, to June, 1858, it is 
est I muled that 2,608,059 tons had been shipped Ixom Peru, which at £4t 
per ton gives £10,600,000. 

Guanos are divided into three great varieties : theme which have 
Buliercd little by exposure to atmospheric action, as the Peruvian; 
those which have lost a considerable portion of their soluble ingre- 
dients, Chile, soriif ot the Bolivian, and the Ichaboe ; and those which 
have lost all their amiauuia. 

The early shipments of Bolivian guano were about equal to the Peru- 
vian, and were collected from near the surface. 1 am informed that 
recently very large quantities of a hard rocky material- have been met 
willi on the Bolivian coast, oontaiiiing much less organic matter than 
tiie mabioe guano, but a great increase of phosphate. This we may 
look upon aa the reault of yeiy old deposits. 

In 1847, a euzious stone dab* was discovered in the N. Ohincha^ 
under eighteenfeet of guano ; now, if we suppose this stone had been 
buried two hundred years, this would give a deposit by tilie birds of 
about one inch per year. It is ssid that guano is found £tom thirty to 
one hundred feet thick; and the geneifal opinion is^ that it has been 
accumolatiug for thousands of years, 

Tbovioal SvirsxT. — ^In the region of the Chincha ishmds, evm at 
sea, it is very hot durbg the calm portions of tbe day ; this is tempered 
by the daily cool south winds, and by the oooler laud breeses at night. 
GQie tikj is deep blue and dear, and hereabouts is the real Fadfie Ocean. 

* Official oorrespondence of Service, <Scc. Exeter, 1859. 

* I haw givm a drawing of die dUndbs I«i«B«ta» a&d of tiiis lione to <*inii** 
trttod TlmM,'* Much 5th, 1860. 
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The simseta at times are magnificent, and the colours bo briUiant. 
On one occasion, in 'particular, the day had been cloudless, and the sun 
Bhiniii/2: vividly: from ii gentle breeze it became calm; and it now re- 
quired, but a slight stretch of imagination, to fnncy that we wore sailiDg 
through a sea of the most glistening ultrairuirme ; and, as the sun was 
Betting, the western sky was as if on fire, c ausing the sea to glow with 
its glorious rcflertions. The other half of the )iea\ < us was composed of 
light rose and lavender colours, bit ndiug iuinnumously into one another ; 
then the change was so rapid. One sees all this wonderful beauty — in a 
moment it is gone, and one has to call upon a traitorous recollection for 
a faint description. 

Arica is in 18° 20' S. Frezier, who visited the coast in 1712, thus 
describes the Huacas, or ancient tonil)8 at Hih) and Arica their 
bodies are entire, with cloths on, and often found witli gold and silver 
vessels. The graves are dug in the sand the depth of a man, and 
enclosed with a wall of dry stones, covered with w attles of cane, on 
which there is a layer of earth and sand ; such I saw during my first 
"visits to Ariea, in 1825. In 1854, I again came hepe, when a railway 
was in construction to Tacna, and a portion of the Morro or headland 
was being excavated to iili up gi\jLiiid on the shore; by this operation, 
as the loose ground on the side of the Morro was broken up, an ancient 
cemetery was discovered in the debris, resulting from the rock of the 
Morro. The graves were near the surface, lined with stone, and some 
closed with a stone slab. The bodies were in a sitting position, com* 
pletely dessicated (not embalmed), and wrapt m vooUen and cotton 
mantleB: Bometimes a dog is found in the graves. The weather waa 
eitremely hot, and, whilst ezamixiing these tombs, I became ill with 
fever and ague, very common here, and of a had sort, so that I could 
not continue my researches with the care and attention I had antici- 
IMited. Wherever a stream of water from the Cordillera comes to the 
coast, dense vegetation is seen just were the water may run ; the 
decompositimi of this vegetable matter produces terciana or ague. 

I made a cdlleetion fi<om tbeae tombs, the objects are now in Hie 
Bntuih Museimi ; they consist of cotton and woollen doth of various 
cqIoutb and patterns, ordinary pottery, small wooden idols (some gold 
figures of men, animals, and ornaments, I saw in the possession of a 
native), double pandean pipes (htiayra-x^uhura) of cane, some other 
articles, and a golden coloured Bemi-transparent object^ which has been 
at last determined to be the eye of the euttle-fish ; these eyes were not 
introduced into the head of tiie mummy, but deposited in the grave as 
MRoething rare, beautiful, or as a huaca (sacred). 
' Sivero Inmd in other parts of Peru thin plates of gold and silver 
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painted of different coloura to represent the eye, i mtroducod. I 
may here advf rt to what Rivero and Tschiidi state, that ui the mouths 
of aorae Peruvian mummiea is found a rodaja (rouud disk) of gold, 
silver or copper; had we any information respecting the existence of a 
Perm iaii Cliaron, we might suppose this disk was intended for the oboL 
Mr. Furiss, u ho lately returned from the north of Peru with a col- 
lection of antiquities, informs me that, at Atequipa, 15** 85' S,, lie has 
seen such disks of gold, with a human face on them, in the months, 
ears, and nostrils. At Huamanchuco, he found these rounded pieces of 
metal loose in the graves. Stevenson says, any small piece of gold 
whidi was huiied with the hodies, at Huara, is generally found in their 
mouths. 

The Crania, at Arica, were generally like those descrihed by TschncE, 
as Aymards ; but I saw two, one with a deep hollow across the centre,* 
the other nearly square. 

The Morro, or headland, of Arica, is five hundred feet above the sea; 
its base is of gneiss, succeeded bj porphyries, then horusontal layeni 
like basalt, its flanks deeply covered with debris. An interesting fea- 
ture about the Morro is the existence of fissure caves, probably formed 
by earthquakes. Mr. Geo. Taylor, an old resident, informs me that, 
in 1827, be was accompanied by a friend on a treasure trove expedition 
into the great cave £1 Infiemo or hell. 

They were inside a long time, and travelled about one thousand 
fathoms ; the air was bad, and their lights would go out ; at idmes very 
cold, with gusts of wind. They did not get to the end. They found 
large numbers of gallinazos, or turkey buzzards* nests, and much of 
their ordure. There is a smaller cave, which can be trarersed In an 
hour; in this, people, when in " difficulties," political or otherwise, hide 
themselves. 

I examined another cave at the sea-level, known as the *Infemillo8' or 
little hell ; this is a frightful looking place, and may communicate with 
the others in the Morro. There is an account of a balsa being upset 
here by the heavy surf ; the balsa was washed into "little hell," and 
never seen again ; the man who was paddling managed to escape by 
clinging to tlie rocks. 

It is probable that the great cave may have been used anciently as 
a place of burial, for at its mouth are painted small red figures of men, 
animals, <&c.j and I think I observed the " Mano Colorado," or red hand: 

t Ethno. Soo. £'eb. 1860. " On the deformed skulls found at Wroxeter." It wu 
thought that the genenl deformity of some PeniTiaa aknlb bid been produced bj 
MHoe qutward eaute after jutarment* What I obMrved at Arioa nu^ hive been 
thue oauaed} as the Peromna generally bmned tfa^ dead in a fitting pceition. 

« 
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the colouiiDg matter of these is either oxide of iron or dnnibar. Mr. 
Hiles,^ in his paper on " Demigods,** and in the chapter devoted to the 
Mano Colorado," says, it is fdund in caves in Anstralia, in other parts 
of the world ; and that Stevens found it in Yneutan^ not drawn or 
painted, but stamped by the living hand. 

GHllisB^ observes, that ten miles from Arica is a place supposed to be 
full of Huacas. A friend wrote to him, that near Tscna is an old 
Indian cemetery, on the bare fece of the sloping mountain, at whose 
base these tombs are ; he noticed huge characters traced in the sand • 
they can be perceived and could be read with the unassisted eye, if 
one understood them, at a distance of ten to Bfteen miles. The w,hoIe 
side of the mountain is covered with them. They appear to be written 
as are Chinese characters, in vertical lines. Some must be ten to twelve 
hundred feet in length, that is, each character is of that size, and looks 
ss fresh as if just made ; ^ey aie ancient Indian records, gigantic 
picture writing, and probably allied to the Pintados of Tarapaci. 



PEOYINCE OF TABAPACA. 

Camarones is one of tliofjo deep anrl narrow ravines riinuinLj: fi om the 
Cordillera to the coast: tlis is the north boundary of the province of 
Tarapaca. Indian tatnbs are met with here, near the sea. Pisagua is 
anotiier of these ravines ; the stream is found (generally a league from the 
port ; but, during the rainy seasons, or the melting of snow in the Andes, 
it occasionally reaches the Pacific. Here, and at Alcaparosa, two 
leagues north, are tombs and Indlian mins. Muck nitrate of soda is 
shipped from Pisag\ia. 

Iquiql-e, 2U i2' S., 70^30' W., yar. 11^20' E., m the department of 
MoquPijua (Moquingoa). This clistiket, in the twelfth century, was 
incUuit'd ill Uoya-Siiyu, probably CoUa-Suyu, and was starved into sub- 
jection by Maita Capac, fourth loea. The Incarial armies, when going 
south to Atacatna and Chile, passed through the province, and knew of 
its mineral riches. 

In 1538, the following was communicated by Pisarro to the oourt of 
Spaio : " Its inhabitants are the Cacique of Tarapaca, whose name is 
Sanga, induding the fishermen of the coast. There are villages, called 
Pachiea, Pinchuca and Ghiavina, which are in the valley of Gate, under 
the Cacique, Opo. In the valley of Carvisa is the village of Camiiia, 

> Ethiio. Soc. .Toumal. London, III., vol. 
United StatM ^tronomical Sjpedition to Ohile^ I., 14A, 
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wliere Ayvire and Taucari are the Caciques. There is another town 
called ComagiiaU under Ay vine; another town, Diayapo, under the 
Cacique, Chuqui-Chambi, with 900 ludians." 

Almagro having seen the greater number of his followers on their 
way from Chile, across the desert of Atacama (when Tarapaca was dis- 
covrered), he went by water along the coast in a vessel commanded by 
Kogueral de UUuoa, and took Cuzco hy surprise in 1538. 

Iquique is the principal jjort for the shipment of nitrate of soda. Jt 
is dug u|) and refined some leagues distaiiL ia the interior, in lb 30 onljr 
900 luiid were exported, but in 1859, 78,700 tons. 

The present population of the province is about 18000, the greater 
portion occupied in the manufacture of nitrate of soda ; then follows 
the agricultural, which ia but limited, in consequence of the general 
arid character of the country ; still some aUalfa or lucom, as food for 
cattle, conveying the nitrate to the coast, produces 100,000 dollars ; the 
wine of Pica, 84,000 ; some figs, other fruit, and a little wheat are 
grown; however, provisions ere principally brought from Chile and 
other parts of Peru. 

The mercantile portion, including many foreigners residing at Iquique, 
pay 200,000 dollars or more snnually to the Customs, mainly on flour. 
About 84,000 dollars duty were paid on wines and spirits in 1868. The 
Post OiBoe of Iquique yielded in 1859, 8,130 dollars. 

From 1st January to August 1st, 1869, 281 Teasels entered Iquique ; 
IB aU 74,420 tons. 

TsrapscA, far away In the interior, ia the capitsl, and the residence 
of the authorities. 

' The climate on the cosst is temperate, owing to the cool sontheily 
winds. In the nitrate districts the heat is great during the day, ood 
at night in summer, hut cold in winteor. In the Cordilleras, to the east, 
there is every gradation of temperature. Pica and Tarapaci are tbij hot 
during the day, and agues common, but generally the province is healthy. 

This province w as first celebrated for the rich silver mines of 
Huantajaya ;^ the La Fuentcs alone paid in duties to the Spanish crown 
more than a million sterling. They sent amass of native silver, weighing 
nearly thirty-three himdred weight, as a present to the king of Spain ; 
it was rolled by hand from the mines and then allowed to fall by its 
own weight down the sandy side of the mountain range to Iquique ; a 
portion of the track it made is seen to this day. 

At present the province of Tarapacd is \Yell known as producing vast 
quantities of nitrate of soda* In 1827, at the request of General Cai- 
tilla, then Intendente of the province, Mr. Gcorrre vSmith and myself 

^ Sm nj paper to CMogioal Sodetj, 1888, 
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exaaiiued the district, prcsentinp^ survey n,nd report, to the Peruvian 
government; this I extended in my Obsurvatitms on the Geography of 
Southern Peru,^ wiili map. In the notes refereuce is made to further 
information by myself and others. "Whilst these pag* s were going 
through the press, my friend, Mr. George Smith, has forwarded to jiie 
the most recent account about nitrate, printed on an elaborate plan, 
published in Lima, of the locaUtiea in the province of Tarapaca, where 
the nitrate of soda and borate of lime are found, vitli the positions of 
the principal oftcinaa or works, and the porta the nitrate ia shipped 
from.' I tnmdate the following from hia ohaervatiana on. the plan i-^ 
The Pampa de Tunarugal ia a plain, having a riae of about one per 
cent, fiom eaat to weat. There is great abundance of aalitie or caHdie 
(natiTe nitrate of aoda) on the north, about Tana; also in the aonth 
to the met Loa. In the fitr north it ia not worked, there being no 
water; neither in the aouth, on account of the distance from the coast. 
It ia genendlj considered that the nitrate of soda producing ground 
does not eztoid beyond the ravine of Camarones on the north, nor 
south of the rirer Loa; however, some say it ia found in Bolivia, south 
of the river Loa, &r in the interior and distant from water. Mr. Smith 
gives aU the positions whence the nitrate is extracted, and also where 
Teiy large quantities are pretiy well known to exist ; he likewise notes 
the spots where the borate of lime is met with. He calcuUtes that 
tiie nitrate ground covers iHtj square leagues. There have been single 
square yards of ground that have produced nearly a ton weight of 
nitrate, the layer being three yards thick. If we sAlow only one hun- 
dred pounds weight of nitrate for each square yard, we shall have the 
enormous quantify of 63,000,000 tons ; so that, at its present rate of 
consumption, there is sufficient for 1,393 years. The opinion in the 
country is, that the nitrate is formed from the waters that come from 
the Cordilleras. 



> G«ogv^liii»l Soc. Joonia], 1861} **SoQtlMni Pern,** United Service Journal, 
1848 ; "Eeaay on the Origin of Salt, &c.," Journal Sf l . Arts, 1854 ; " Examiimtion 
of the Nitrate of Soda and Borate Diatricts," British Association, 1859 ; P. of Tara« 
paci, by J. H. Blake, Siliiman's Journal, 1818 ; " Darwin's Geological Oba. on South 
America j" ** Source and Supply of Nitrate of Soda," bj P. Puaey, Journal Agricul- 
tural Soc, 1853, map ; WilliaiQdou Obs. Bobre \» Indostria de Tarapaca," Lima, 
1859 { **Tkado in Nitrate of Soda,'* Steam Shipping Gaselte» Sept 19, 1869 ; ** Oba. 
en P. of Taiapac^" by Don IL B.cte la Foemte, Geographical Soo. Jowna], 1866. 

' Piano da ha localidades de la P. de Tarapaei «n el Departamento de Moquegni^ 

adonde ae encuentra Nitrate de Soda y Borate do cal con laa oficinas principslps y 
BU"? caminos ft lo8 Puertos habilitadoa para su embarque, por Jorge Smith, F.£t,0.S* 
Dedivado & S. £. £1 Qxwa MariBoal Bu Eamon Castilla, Fmidente del Pern. 
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There are about forty nitrate works and nine Bbipping ports, 

including Iquique 

At the SoronaL (its lowest position), the nitrate is found at 2,593 
feet above the sea, and t^iirteen miles inland ; its most elevated is 
3,724) feet, and at twenty-three miles. The borate is found as high as 
about 3,600 feet, and as low as 3,211, at the Noria. 

In 1826, when I first lived at Iquique, it had a population of fisher- 
men, in all about one hundred souls ; aubsequcntly my friend, 
Mr. Georj^e Smith, became one of the principal nitrate of aoda refiners 
and exporters ; and now Iquique boasts of a well-built and flourishing 
town. Water for drinkinjL^ is distilled from aea-wsitrr, rmd sells for 
about three halfpence the gallon, at which price £40,UOU worth is used. 
Its importance as a port is only second to that of Caliao, its population 
beiug about 5.000. 

There is one amalgamating establishment for separating the silver 
from the ores of Huantajaya, two iron foundries, a candle manufactory, 
Bteam bread makintr machines, and gas is projected. 

Guano was taken from its island in ancient times ; in modem, the 
deposit was 800 yards in length, 1,200 in breadth, and was cleared in 
twenty-five years. Iquique has always been a fishing place, and will 
account for the number of Iluacaa found here, as also at MoUe, a few 
miles otf, and other points of tlie coast. 

In this district, as it seldom or ever rains, the bodies would soon be 
dessicated and remain so lor ages ; aibo, being preserved by tlie saline 
aud very dry surface soil which covers the whole country, piaiu and 
mountain, up into the very Andes. 

I think, with liivero and Tschudi,^ that if embalming was practised in 
Peru, it was a very uncommon proceeding, and only used for the Incas 
and principal chidTs, and, as I hare observed, the heated saline soil of 
the coast was suffident to dessicate the bodies thej observe, that in 
the intoior the pure cold air and dij winds would do the same thing ; 
they note that in the tracks, such as lzt>m Islay to Azequipa, and from the 
latter to Lima, there are numbers of mummies of animsls, which serve 
as land-marks to show the road. I may also state that Iquique, La 
Noria aud other nitrate works are perfect €h>lgothas, aud the tracks 
over the province are densely strewed with mummies of mules and 
asses ; these are brought principally irom the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, 
some 8000 annually ; one-half die on the desert tracks for want of food 

PeniTian Antiquitaei, 206|0. 
* B. X. BivMO AattgiMdsdM PtaWM, 1841 ; TMhndi, Travsls in Psm, 60A. 
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and water ; whilst they c&n work, they are maiulv fed on barlej 
from Chile. 

I have placed in the British Museum articles from the Iluacas of 
Iquique and Molle, consisting of wooden combs, bones used as awls, 
spines of the cactusj^ pierced at the thick end for needles, copper fish- 
hooks, stone arrow-heads, coloured woollen cloth, yellow, brown and 
red mineral pigments, heads of indian com (a rare species, zea roe- 
trata), &c.,^ and the crania of Aynuuri type, with the Ethnological 
Society of London. Morton^ gives four forms of crania among the 
old Peruvians, produced by artificial means: first, the horizontally 
elongated ; second, conical ; third, flattening the forehead ; fourth, ver- 
tical elevation of the occiput : these had their names, as Caito, Oma, 
Opalla,, &c. i and describes a very conical head from Chuichuic or 
Atacama baja» on the western edge of the desert. 

When I was last at Iquique, a Huaca, containing some 500 bodies, 
was discovered a short distance from the town ; the bodies were in a 
sitting posture, wrapped in woollen manties of various colours. There 
were found pieces of ordinary pottei^, fishing utensils, mummies of 
dogs and birds, maise and coca in the hualqui or long bags. 

iNot long since, in cutting a water-course in the valley of QuiUiagua, 
on the river Loa, images of gold were found, one in the shape of a heart, 
weighing 1\ ounces, with a hole through it, so as to be worn ; huacas 
were then di8C0?ered with their mummies, also finely wrought reed 
baskets, in various colours, capable of boUIiiig water; arrows of tama- 
rugo (acacia), bows, slings, vessels filled with coca and maise, some 
chicba in a jar, mantles of various colours, netting, and some small 
granaries. 

In my papers to the Gf-eographieal Society, and the Etimolo. 
gical, in 1852, I gave some account of those curious ancient Indian 
remains called " Pintados," or Indian Pictography, found in the province 
of Tarapaca ; and I described those I had examined in 1826 in the 
valley of Pintad os, in 21° S., at the foot of the Andes, consisting of 
representations of Indians, llamas, dogs, and other forms, on the side of 
the desert ravine, some of the figures being thirty feet or more in height, 
cut, or rather scraped out in the sandy soil, the lines being twelve to 
eighteen inches broad, and six to eight inches deep. I was then informed 
they were the work of " Indios Gentiles," or old pagan Indians, and I 
thought that the Pintados had been done by ancient and modern Indians 



^ Tschudi Bay?, he found ewt of msiis in tombt, bslonipng to a period antsnor to 

the Incas, and of two kinds. 
* Amerioan Journal of Soienoe^ ISiG. 
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for smuieiiient ; but I hm haw roMon to belieTe^ that some of tbem 
mark burial places, places of worship, and to preserve memorials of 
tbe past. 

At Las Bayas, aoutb of tbe tniDes of Haantajaya and Santa Bosa, 
Hr. George Seymonr gives me tbe following description of one : tbe 
sides of one tbe barren mountains is laid out, as if for a garden, 
witb a large double circle in tbe centre, and patbs branching off dividing 
the ground iuto compartments. Tbe loose stones having been picked 
off the paths, wbidi Ae rendered hard apparently by tbe feet of people^ 
it is supposed that rites and ceremonies were and are still per- 
formed here. 

Long after the conquest the Indian continued secretly to render 
homage to his religion on the summit of mountains in particular. In 
some provinces they had the custom of taking their dead into the rocky 
fiwtnesses, and among the snows, burying with them food, gold and rich 
apparel : thus I think it most probable that many of the Pintados of 
^apaci mark the position of Indian tombs, as well aa of places of 
worship. 

We will now make an excursion easterly towards the Andes. The 
western chain is the Cordillera, the eastern the Andes. Mounted on a 
aure*footed mule, the saddle-bags well stored with provend, booted, 
spurred, and ponchoed according to the fashion of the ooimtiy — no 
turnpike to pay, or hotel-keeper with heavy charges to annoy — having 
generally for one's resting place at nights the sand of the desert^, the 
bright, starry heavens for a canopy, with generally for my companion 
my old friend, Don Jorge Smith. And a better desert traveller cannot 
possibly exist, he wending his way calmly and stoically over the burning* 
sandy, saline, desert plains, when I would fain have been elsewhere ; 
and the fearless mauiu r he would ^^o up and down the A nHftan laderaa, 
or steep places, was rather astonishing. 

Leaving Iqnique and its snndy, shelly, and saline plain, the 
escarped porphyritic coast range is ascended by a steep cuesta, its 
einnniit 1,761 fi a t, when undulating desert land in the inonntains is 
traversed. To the left are the Pintados of Las Eayas, already described; 
to the right, on the side of a barren mountain, are others, consisting of 



1 Q«rcilasso, Book ii. Hovr to make a horse fast in the sandy desert. Dig a hole^ 
fill a hpig with sand, put it into th« hole, and press down } to the <ad of the bag attach 

the cabresto or rope. 

* On ortf oi <Mir Irips m January, 1854, the thermometer stood as follovra : at La 
Itoria, £cet above the^sea, 5 a.m., 64°, 1 p.m. 83", 10 p.m. i>d\ In the sun at 
noon 92^ on a beep of Mad 128* Fsbt. 
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four ptralellogramB, a crosB-like figure, tlie cammmomeiA of anotber 
parallel form and a zig-zag track running down the mountain (o). Iliete 
figures are of large eise, and well leen firom the road below, formed hf 
the disintegrated pieces of rock and sand having' been scraped and 
picked off inside the oul&e. 

At the salitre or nitrate of soda works of Oocina, huacaa have been 
found containing mummies, arrow heads of silieious atones, atone dubs, 
or huactana, 14 inches long by 6 bioad; also a dozen globular objects 
of black stone, inserted into the quills of condors, the use of which I do 
not know. Among the mountains of the coast are many huacaa of the 
'* Gentiles,'* where, independent of other objects^ weaving apparatus and 
small perforated stones, have been met with. 

Having rested at La Noria» a town built of salt, and the laigeat 
nitrate of soda quarry and refining works, our track is now S.E. towards 
the Pampa de Tamanigal, and one league on this track to the S., on the 
side of a mountain, is another pintado (a), consisting of. » large circlOp 
with a smaller one in the centre ; tiien four oblong spaces, and three 
more underneath. The desert mountains about here are very wild and 
rocky. The track leads into the Pampa de Tamanigal, over grounds con- 
taining nitrate of soda and much common salt. We now come upon two 
small towns, Las Tisas, the origin of which is interesting. Some years 
since a chalky-looking substance was met with, which was called Tisa. 
On examination it was found to be a mineral of Borax. Subsequently 
a box of minenJa was sent to me by Mr. Smith, in which was enclosed 
some small specimens of the tisa. Tliis was examined, and proved 
to be a new boracic-acid mineral.^ Mr. Smith came to England, and on 
his return I begged of him to examine the locality for borate. This ha 
did, and found the district to be v€Biy rich in the mineral, as well as rarioua 
other parte of the Pampa de Tamarugal. It has also been found in the 
northern pairt of the desert of Atacama. Preparations were made to 
work the borate grounds, but the Peruvian govemtnent having been led 
to believe that it was too valuable an article to be exported, except 
under similar conditions as the guano — viz., a government monopoly — 
the working of it is interdicted. Some portion lias been extracted, 
and the greater part smuggled out of the ji' nnUiy. Permission has 
occisionally been given to a favoured few to export small parcels, which 
brings about £30 per ton in the Enrrlish mnrket. 

If allowed to be exported under iavourabie circumstances, there would 

' JB^dfoboroealdto or bajeioine. A •pecunfln ezamined at Che ICuMum of Fmuk> 
Ucal Qeology, gave water,^l97*22 : sul. acid, 110 ; lime, 14 32 ; aoda, 8 22 ; potash, 
0-51 : chlo. socliiun, 1-65 ; sand, 0*32) bomdo add, 45*66 { nit. aoid, 1 » 100^ irith 
traces of iodine^and phos. acid. 
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be a good demand, and it would be applied to Dumberless uses in the 
arts. I bave deposited in the Museum of Practical Geology in London, 
a large nodule of ihla d v I oracic-acid mineral ; abo specimens in the 
British Museum. Piekeringite and Glauberite occur with the borate. 
Iodic and chromic salts are found with the native nitrate or soda. 

In mj second series of obser?al;ions on " Southern Fern," read at 
British Association, 1868, 1 bare given detsils of this borate formation, 
and its connection with the nitrate of soda deceits in the province of 
Tarapadl. The first series on this subject will be fbund in Journal of 
the Geographical Society for 1851. 

South of the Tisas fire lesgues, are the mountains of Pintados 
where, for the space of a league, it is covered with figures of llamas, 
squares, circles, and other forms ; and farther south still, is the Pintado 
of a large Puma ; indeed, these peculiar remains are met with in 
many otbw places in the province. There is the " Cerrito Pintado," 
three lesgues south-west, from Messm. Geo. Smith's Sslities at the 
Soronal. 

North of Las Tisas, on the road from I%i^ue to Tarap&c4, is another 
eoUection of Pintados ; the principal one composed of irregular designs, 
a puma, a llama, and two Indians, {b). 

The most interesting Pintado is east of the Salitre works of Zavala, 
and near La Pena (d). There is a straight line, a calle or street; but 
the main figure is made up of fourteen compartments, joined by their 
edges ef a rhombic form ; one of these compartments my friend, Don 
Lorenzo Zeballos found to be a huaca or grave, paved with stones ; in 
the grave was a mummy of an Indian female in a dress of feathers, 
with a well-made straw helmet on» under her head a jar containing two 
small bones.^ Here we have an instance that some of these Pintados 
are ancient graves. A few years since a huaea was found near Quilli- 
aga, the body was in a horizontal position, dressed in penguins* skins 
neatly sewed together ; at its side was a bow and quiver full of arrows, 
the arrow heads of cornelian. 

Near La Pena is the hill of TJnita, where there is a colossal pintado of 
-an Indian, the guardian of some supposed hidden treasure ; and, it is said, 
the Indians of Atacama, taking treasure for the ransom of xltahualpa, 
"when they heard of hin death, buried it here. There are also figures 
of llamas, birds, arches, circles, and other forms. 



* Rivero and Tschudi, 205. In iniitiition of tlio Ei,'yplians, the Peruviana dri'W 
out the brains through the nostrils, thus explaining the want of the small bones 
which separatoB Ihc eyes, and the fincturo made io the suture. The bones meDtioiicd 
as Ibund in the Pintado, oould Ihey bare been of thit charaoter? 
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An old Indian road runs from the hill of lluara (wliicli also lias Pin- 
tados) to the town of Tarapaci, the stones having been merely picked 
off the track. 

The desert hill of Huara is a Bramador, roarer or hello wer, some- 
times called the musical monutain ; also Return ba dc los cerros, rumb- 
ling of the TOountaiMS, Darwin describes such a one near Copiapo. 
The mountain of tlic Bell, in Arabia, is of this character. Mysterious 
sounds are heard in the morning at t)ie statue of Meumon, *' a low, sad 
monotone— the music of Menmon, in harmony with the chaugcic&a sun- 
shine and the stagnant life of E<;ypt.** 

■ Mr. Seymour gives me the following which may have been a Pintado, 
at Pisco,^ it is on the novlih lide of the peninaida of Parracas, 13^ 52' 
S. It 18 of oonaiderable dimenaioiui, and most probably the work of 
tke natiTes before the conquest. The central prong of this trident 
looking figure is two hundred feet long, and the lines ten yards broad. 
It 18 annnally Yisited by Indians, who ** scour ** away the send that may 
Itaye aceamulated, having a Fiesta or holiday ; the lower portion I 
suppose to be a huaca or graye. I find that GiUiss says, it is appa- 
rently made of white stones set in the faee of the rock, by whom, or 
for what object this huge emblem of the Christian truth (?) was con- 
structed, no one ean tell. A Priest said that Christ had wrought it in 
one night, during the rule of Pazarro, and as a wsming to the sun 
worshippers ; also, that, annually, the doTOutly sncliued go with the 
priests from Pisoo to the cross, its eondusion smaeking more <^ 
** earth earthly '* than " heayen heayenly.*' 

Sculptures on rocks, and of yarious periods, are not uncommon 
throughout America f but the existence of this dass, riz., the Pintados 
of Tarapaci) I do not find noticed, except in England— in Berks, Wilts, 
And Bueks^tbe White Hmes*' in the two first counties, and the 
** White Leaf Cross " in the latter is one hundred feet high. Near 
Oldbury Gsstle, in Wilts, is a white horse, canred out on the slope of a 
hill, supposed to be a memorial of Alfred the Great's yictory over the 
Danes at Eddington, or may even be of higher antiquity, as the white 
horse of the Celts, which was of religious <mgin. Triennially the 
people assemble to scour the horse," or clean away the turf.^ 

A huaca waa diseoyered, in 1830, at the entrance of the valley of 
3Vkrapae4 ; it was Burrounded with stones ; in the centre was buried an 



* Pwco and £whui, bird. 
'. * For drawings of some, see PUniven Pifttofeeque^ Bveiil, 1837 ; Wallaoe, tm^ 
on Che AnasoD, 1853 ; see tlto Humboldt, Schcnnburgh. ' 

Bee my Antiquansn feBosrehes in Tampie&y Fera, Antiq. iSoe. Land, 1857. 

K 
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ludian female under these atones ; at the four corD^rs, under a pile of 
three stoues, were mule iudiaiia. Amongst other articles deposited vva^ 
a stonc^ tif^nre of a female, the face of silver. 

Two lea^uta from Mamina is the cross of St. Marcos j here is a 
gigantic Pmtado of an Indian idoL 

Starting from La Noria, entering the great Pampaof Tamaragal, and 
resting at La Tirana, where good water w prooiued from wel]fl» and 
where formerly muc^ tilYer m of Hiiactajaya and Santa Boaa waa 
amalgamated, either by being trod out by the feet of men or Bubjeeted 
to heat in boilen. The journey ia continued in an easterly direction to 
the lioot of the Andes. In the sammer it ia intensely hot during the 
day, and oftimes douds of saline dust and sand envelope the explorer. 
There ia no shade to protect from the erer scordiing sun, and the 
mirage or deluaiTe appearance of irater, the esp^jo or looldug glass of 
the Spaniards, ia moat t anta l ising to the thiraty traveller. Thia. very 
arid diatrict ia a portion of a great desert which, wil^ little intmiia- 
aion, eztenda 1,500 geographical milea, from Coquimbo in GhilCi to 
Payta in Peru. 

About aoath*eaat are the rather large towna of Pica and MatilU, 
where the vineyarda are nonriahed by watera of irrigation. The church 
of JCatilla ia an imposing building, erected by an Indian architect. 

We now progreas by TambiUo and the pretty Indian farm of Manuel 
Cnu, with ita gigantic algarobo tree (Proaopis horrida) and its andenea 
atep-Uke hanging fielda and gardens ; we ascended a yeiy rough, 
dangeroua cuesta and laderas, to some 10,000 feet aboye the aea. We 
soon deaoended to the Indian village of Macaya, 6,2 fS feet, which is in 
a deep ravine, Near Macaya, are the " Minaa del Inca^*' yielding^ 
copper, formerly worked for the uae of the Incas. 

On the way to the rich copper mountain of Yabricoja, and one league 
from Macaya* I observed an interesting monument in the Pampa del 
Jieon. It is a large, isolated block of granite, 12 fbet square, called tha 
^Piedra del Leon," it is covered with very old Indian sculpturea. 
The centre group consists of a mtfn wrestling with a puma, holding the 
animal with one hand ; in the other ia a stone as if ^^f^m^ing himaeliL 
There is a smaller puma ; also figures of llamas, guanacos, circles, aer* 
pents, &c. These figures are not chiselled, but picked out with some 
pointed instrument. A cross has been cut subsequently on thia stone. 
I suppose this to be very ancient Aymara work. 

In this region the docile llama and alpaca flourish, droves of wild 
vicuilas and ^lanacos are seen, also many cliineldllas and biscachas. 
This animal 1 hn\ c socu as high as 14,000 feet in tlie Andes. The puma 
occasionally roves about here, as well as the ostrich. Pannaai or 
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flamisgoB^, and then tbe mightj condor that builda its neit higW tlian 
15,000 feet, and was seen hy Hnmbaldt wlieeling in ciicles at an eleva* 
tion of 22,000. Condor, cuntur, called huitie hj the Spaniards. The 
English Cyclopedia says the condors are to be seen in groups of thrae 
or four, but never in large companies, like the vultures. This is hardly 
the case. My friend ^Ir» George Smith, and myself were attacked by 
lather a large flock of condors, on the heights of Iqiii iiie. in 182G. I 
law, in IS^, a group of fifty condors, near the cueeta of Iquiqua. Thej 
are to be seen at times, as many as a hundred or move, hovering over 
the ferms in Chile. In 1820-3, when there ms whale fishing at 
Coquimbo, the oflal would float on above, when as many as two to three 
hundred condors were to be seen in company ready to gorge on dead 
whales, I once was exploring with Mr. Smith the Mountain of ^loUe^ 
above the NcHri* nitrate works, on the summit of which is an abandoned 
silver minf;. Ha\Tng entered it to rest and get out of the heat of a 
flccwching sun, we very soon had to make our exit in consequence of be* 
ing covered with condor lice. Such a sjx)t is called the " Alfsjamirnto,*' 
or resting pia^'e. On another occasion, exph^ring some high mountains 
Overiookiiig the Paiiipa de Tnmaragual, on a rocky crag we found a 
deposit of their ex( n inent. From such a spot the condor watches for 
dead and dying mules and asses in the tracks, particularly to and irom 
the nitrate works. 

The condor was an object of worship by some of the Peruvian nations. 

I am informed that at jSIani, in the south, there are, sculptured 
stones with the sun, moon, and stars, Indians, and animals; and that, 
at Hua^aeondo, are many huacust, in which have been found objects in 
gold and silver; that in the vallov of ^^ipuca, 7 leagues S. of Mani, in 
the hua<ias there, small stone figures were found. 

Between Aretjuipa and Uchunia) o are sculptured stones ; the spot is 
known as the " Carnpanaa del Diablo," 

The Indians of the province of Tarapaca are Aymaraa, and speak that 
language. They mny be paid to be partially Christianised ; some, how- 
ever, still practise aiicieut ceremonies, sucli as bowing to the rising sun 
and certain mountains. 

In the Pass or Abra of Pichuta, I noticed a pile of stones with quids 
of coca on it. It would appear that the mastication of coca when going 
to great derttions fiunlitates the ascent, and these piles of stones aie 
called apaddtes or cottnayaramL The Memuno Feroano for 1794 says 
these piles of stones were adored as deities, they are fimmd in all the 



i 4. a^ecimen of this bird, a new species, I have deposited in tbe British Museum. 

2 M 
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mountain roads, and appear io have had their origm alnoiig tfad 
early Indiana; for, when they asceiuled a mountain, or pawed over a 

danq;croiis track laden, they put the load do\ni, and, as a sign of grati- 
tude otfered the first thing t!»ey got hold of (which was generally a 
stone) to Pacha-cam ac, saying *' Apachecta^'* whickmeana " To him wh^ 
has given me Btren*(th.'* 

In the pa^s of Pivcheta I found a pile of stones which takes its name 
from the Apacliita*!. 

AsctMRUni:: the ravine of Pisagua, whinh runs throni^li the mountains 
of the coast aud northern part of tlie Panipa dc Tatiiariigal, the largo 
iTi'lian town of Camiua is attained, where maize, alfalfa, olives, grapes, 
and other fruits c^ow. Tlie llama and iilpaca are also reared. Thifl 
piay be called one of the entrances to the Cordillera. Ancient Indian 
praves ar*' met w ith containing objects in gold and silver, also pottery 
uith designs in alto-relievo. The truck now goes easterly up thecuesta 
of Parasuya to the paaa of Pichuta. Maymaga is near a marsh ; at 
sunrise in November the thermometer Mas at 20°. This is one of 
the many solitary spots in the Andes called estancias or llama farms. 
We come next to the \)a>s of Pichuta, 15,000 feet at least, where it 
generally l»lo\vs a piercing gale of wind Ivom the S.E. 

From here the ^ «>U ano of Tgluga is seen, as well as many 8now-cappe4 
peaks and ridges ; from A luj^uaje iive openings in tlie volcano are observed. 
Ishiga is an Indian village 14,000 or more above the sea, wkli a i>iream 
coming from the colossal mountain of Carabaya, 18,000 feet high, which 
runs into the lake of Isluga, where there is an ugly-looking fish, the 
suchi. In the hoUows among the mountains a few potatoes and quinu^ 
are with difficulty grown. 

The Tolceno of Isluga is not very conical, but occupies some extent, 
In winter it is covered with snow to its base. Loud romb^ng nolaea 
are heard in its yicinitj and earthquakes often felt. I. giTe f» ih^ 
height of the volcano, the approximate elevation of sevei^teeii to 
eighteen thousand feet above the sea. Mr. Smith and myself were the 
first, I believe, to describe this volcano. To the east of Islnga com^ 
mences a salt plain, extending to near Potosi, varying in breadth &om 
three to eight leagues, the salt' being from fiye to ten inches thick. 

South-west from Isluga is Chiapa, 9000 feet above the sea. From 
this Indian town Mr. Smith and myself ascended the beautiful looking 
mountain of Tata Jachura (see p. 10 for tradition) in the month of 
1*090. We left Chiapa at noon, by ridges, stony euestas, and at ann* 
down camped for the night under the lee of some huge rocks. The 
following morning, at sun-rise, it blew strongly firom the east and very 
cold. We travelled onwards with our mulea as long aa the ragged ti^k 
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•pemkfced, when-otur Indian guides begged to be left bebind in charge 
of tbero. To tbia we wore obliged to agree, and continued our aaoeni 
0n foot. We soon left tbo large eactua Ik^ow u8» and the only plants 
seen were tbe icbu paature, stunted tela buabea, and the reainoua 
yareta (Bolaz). Our ascent was orer steep broken rock (probably por- 
pbyry), until we came upon thick ice. Wo bled a little at the nose^ 
bad an unpleaaant singing in the ears, headache, dimness of tbe ejes» 
caused by the puna, soroche, or attenuated state of tbe atmosphere ; tbo 
,body was benumbed by the extreme cold. However, at one p.m., after 
a painful and laborious struggle, we reached the summit over broken 
rock and ice, there being glaciers below us. I give the elevation of thia 
^peak over 17,000 above the sea. It blew a piercing gale from tbe east, 
.and 80 cold was it, that the wat^ in a gourd was frozen, and a piece of 
roasted meat was as bard as a brick. Our fingers were so stiff and C0I4 
that we could acarcely use our surveying instruments ; there waa not 
sufficient power in them to strike fire wherewith to light a cigar, and 
we could scarcely hear each other speak. 

Fkom the summit there was a glorious view of the Andes ; msn^ 
peaks must have been from three to six thousand feet higher. We saw 
to the north some high mountains, most probably the volcauic group, 
sixty to seventy miles off, containing the Gualtieri, 22,000 ; Farinacota, 
22,030 ; and the Sehama, 22,350 (Pentland). The cloudless sky was 
of a very dark indigo colour, and the icy peaks and ridges showed a 
bold and well defined outline. ITumboldt observes, that in the Andes 
the a/ure ia less blended wiih Mbite, because there the air h constantly 
of extreme dryness. I am informed that the Andes of Ataeama is so 
dry, thnt picture frames are made of salt An interesting phcuomenou 
.was, that stars were visible as if it were night. I am told that at 
Copiapo, the sky is so elear, that a planet has been seen at one p.m. 
, Our descent did not occupy much time; we soon regained ur 
guides, and entering Chiapa at sun-set, the bella of the cliurcli were set 
ringinp^, and a good meal awaited us, including the callapurca, a savoury 
stew, kept hot by large heated pebbles put into it, and old oily chieha, 
in honour of our having been tbe first, in all probability, who had ever 
gained the summit of Tata Jachui'a. 

Mamina is a large Indian town, and where the Aymara only is spoken. 
Above the town are seen several tiers of small doors ; they look like the 
port-holes of a ship-of- war. These are the doors to eaves in the rock, and 
used by tbe Indians as store-houscij, and are pi-obubly of aboriginal 
origin. The doors are fastened by wooden padlocks, opened and shut 
by a skewer- like key. 

Accuxdmg to D'Orbigny, the C^iuchua is spokeu iruui the equator to 
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28° 8. (interrnpted at 15° S. by the Aymard people), conmsting of 
934,707 piiro, and 4.>8,572 mixed. The Ajmards are from 15° to 2CP 
8., round Lake Titicft<^a »nd ruins of Tia Huaoaca (surromided by 
Quidiuas) 372,897 pun-, and 188,237 mixed. 

Qi Triii A. — We are told that the liicaslmcl a st^-cret lan^iage of their 
own, and the general tradition is they fir^t :ippeared about the Lake of 
Titicaca ; if so, it woidd ho yery old Aymara. If they caine from the 
country to tlie E. it Tni<^')it liave been the Calchaqui ; or, if from the coast 
of the Pacific, the OiuK-haHuyn. lloweTer, the lancpnage spuken by th© 
early Iuchh is lost ; hut it is said that a few words have been spared. I 
Lave not seen them particularised. 

In that admirable work of Ludewig's on the literature of the 
American aboriginal languages, it is stated that the Quichna is the lan- 
guage of the Peruvians. I will aduiit that the Quichua was spoken by 
people inhabiting Ciizco and its vicinity ; but to have so fine a language, 
they could not have been the barbarous tribes so stated by historians. 
They were most probably the remains of a once powerful nation, brought 
a^aiu together by the Incas. That Quichua was spoken by the nations 
the Incas first conquered is easily understood ; also, that it subsequently 
got mixed with the language of the Chimus of Trujillo, sometimes called 
the Lamano, with the Chincha about Lima, the Calchaqui of Tucmnan, 
with the Cara-Quitu, Aymara, &c., &c., which has given rise to the idea 
that these and other languages we duJeeto ef the QuichuSr 

Before the cosiquest of the Tariooa nations by the Incas, each most 
probably had ita sepmte language, and when in prozunity, affiniti'ee 
with each other; and, eve the Incae OTer^xan 1^ eoimtiy, I ooDceiTe 
that each nation had its own language, and even at iho preeent time 
ihey should not be called dialects ezaetlyt but connipted by the Qui* 
chna^ the language of their Incarial invaders. 

To get at any knowledge, and oS, perhaps, only a fyw words of the 
Tarious pnie languages spoken from Quito to the Chile^ we mast go badic 
to the earliest MSS, and printed TocabnkneB and gvammara aiTaiiged 
by the Spaniards. 

AncAUA..— Lndewig classea the Aymaii race as Indians of BoUYia^ 
the K.W. promoes of the Argentine BepubliCi and Southern Penu I 
Ibund the Aymaris to be of a brown oUve coilour, but darker in the 
Andes I the hair black and straight^ sparely made, and may be called a 
•mall race of people. Ihe Aymar4 Indian popnlatioB of Turapaci ia 
about 6,000. La Paz, in BoHyia^ ia about the centre of the Aymari 
country, which anciently included, among others, the CanchiB, Casnas* 
Collar, Lupacas, Pacases, Garaneaa, and Ohaicaa. 

The following may not be deemed unintereating to philologists* It 
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3S from the Spanish preface to the Gospel of St, Luke, translated into 
Aymara by tlie late Don V. Pazos. The Aymara language has a labial 
dental and guttural pronunciation peniHar to it. Tlipfir^tis designated 
as pp, bcin<^ pronounced by emitting tiie respu-ation with torce against 
the lips united as ppia, a hole ; ppampaim, to bury. Tlie second, with 
tt, is done by the tongue being placed against the teeth, as ttanta, head, 
but which, if pronounced with force, w ultl mean something k:i a Msh. 
The third, ck or k, are pronounced in the throat, with this difference, 
that the first is more guttural, as choka, tree; koilke, money. The w 
has been introduced because the Spanish v and u do not give the sound 
of w, but which in Aymarii is the same as in English— thus : acawa, 
this; a( aiiwa, here. The other letters ba?e the same value and sound 
as those m Spanish. 

Eivero and Tscbudi say, the Aymara language is very much like 
Quichua, and doubtless came from the same root. Very many words in 
tiie two idioms are identical, and even in the grammatical structure there 
is a striking resemblance. 

Under Yahuar-Huacac VIII. Inca, Colla-suyu, or the ootmtry lie- 
tween Arequipa and Atacama, was brought under his rule ; this would 
indude ^ proTinoe of Tarapaca. At Mocbft resided, in 1826, a nobk 
liidifliL fiunilj named Qnispe Sugso, deseended firom tbe Incas. 

Being at Haeaja daring tfae feairt o£**<mr lady of Candekuns^'* tliete 
being no priest, the cacique read pfrayew in tbe cbapel, and as tbe son. 
was setting and tiirowing its rich golden light on tbe mountaiBS, just 
under tbe eadqne's bouse^ on a^ dais, a dol^ was spread. To tbe soiuid 
of tbe merry Gaebna songs, of tambourines, pan-pipes, and pipes, women 
broiigbt eartben yeseels cozitaining ricb stews, condimented with aji or 
red pepper. 

The cacique and ibe men seated tbemselyes at the dais, being served 
by tbe women witb savoury dishes, potatoes, beans, maize, Ac The 
women afterwards sat on tiie gromoid in groups to tbeir meal. The 
young girls now banded about tbe ebicha to tbe men, who drank 
copiously, after which, and as night approached, tbe festal party retired 
to a Urge building to sing baravis^ or monmfiil and other melodies, 
dance, laugh, and whoop as tbe Indian can when under the influence of 
bis b^ored ebicha', recite traditions as that of Tata Jachura (p*10}, 
or recall seeoes feom the play of the Death of Inca Atabualpa. Could 
there then be any good feeling for the Spanish invaders ? The times of 



* Vnm HiM(ivioiu|,tbe Xadiui poet, wbo eompoMd dxanuM^ wxoto idyls md odet 
la pwtienbur. 

* I9ee my paper on ** Indian Corn,** Hoggfa Instructor, July, 1862. 
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Tupac- Amaro, Puma-cagiui, and other Indian patriots would be Tecalled, 
There were a few pretty girls, and when the excitement of the danoe 
chased n a ay i Ik ubual melancholy that pervaded their features, they then 
looked uitereatiug. For the matrons I cannot say so much, for the ooca- 
ehewing does not add to fading beauty. In the middle of the caroueiiig 
there occurred a sharp shock of an earthquake, commendng with itsrumb- 
ling noise, then an undulatory morement, and thai the shake. This broke 
up the Indian reveL 

It ia at such times the Indian plays the game of paaa. It is one of 
great antiquity, and seems to he the only one of this sort. Faaa means 
« hundred, as he wins who first gets that number. They play at it with 
two insbniments : one a Bp read eagle of wood with ten holes on each side, 
being tens, and are marked with pegs to denote eveiy man's gettings > 
the other is a bone in the manner of a die, cat with seTen faces, one of 
which has apoticnlar mark, called guayaro (hnyaru) . The other fire tell 
aoc(»ding to the number of them, and the last is a hlank« The way of 
playing is to toss up the bone, and the marks on the upper surface are 
tK> many got. But the guayro goes for ten, and the like number is lost^ 
if the blank side appears. 

In inioa*s time the Indian had the reputation of a belief in fortune^ 
telling, and that they employed artifioes, supposed channs, and strange 
compositionB, in order to obtain some Tisumary happiness. In Soifthem 
Peru I found no ghost stories ; however, now and then one hears of 
sayings approadung superstitious belief. On asking why the silver mines 
of M, Carmen, near Iquique^ are not jerked, the answer was that a 
white mu)6 had foaled thm» which caused the mines to atop yiddiiig. 
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CHILE. 

Qeography — Qhango Indians— Atacama — Ui'.araR — Iiuins of Lasana — 
Copiapo — JBLtMcas — Antiquitips — Mjisicnl FisJi^J] nusco — Coquimho 
— Valparaiso — Santicujo — Antiquities — /Supposed existence of Nitrate 
of Soda and of Onld in Copper from Atacama — Nitrate of Potash 
in Equador — Valparaiso and Santiago Railway — Coal inme« qf JLota 

' and Coronel — Araucanot — Indiana qf Tierra del Fuego, 

Chtle^ is a beaufciful and fertile country, situated between the Andes 
and the Pacific. It extends from the desert of Atacama to Cape Horn ; 
•in some parts it is thirty, in others seventy leagues wide. It is bounded 
on the north by Bolivia, on the east by the Argentine Confederation, 
on the south by the Southern Ocean, and on the west by the Pacific. 
■ This country, it is said, was called Chile by the aborigines, and to 
have originated from the notes of a species of thrush, or from the 
Quicbua word chiri, cold ; as being a colder land than Peru. Its 
population in 1854 was 1,439,120 ; foreigners, 10.(?^'9, and thirty-one 
Negroes. In 1843 there were about 15,000 Araucanos, but in the 
middle of the last century Superunda gave 50,000. 

The inhabitants consist of Chilenoa and Indiana ; the first occupy tlie 
greater -portion of tiie territor}% and are descendants of the Spaniards; 
the latter are divided into independent tribes, speaking the same 
language, which is abundant and harmonious. Some reside in the 
Andes, to the south of 33"^, as the Pehuenches, Puelchesand Iluillchesj 
these are wild and barbarous. The brave Araucanos occupy the lovely 
country south of the river Biobio. 

Cliilc may be called a rugged inclined plain from the foot of thp 
Andes to the Pacific. This space has three chains of inountaina parallel 
to the CordiUrra with their tViutful valleys, particularly in the southern 
portion. TLc mighty Cordilleras ruu north and south through Chile, 
being 120 railea or more in widlh, with its numbcrlesa icy peaks and 
volcanos, the mountain of Aconcagua being, according to a recent calcu- 
lation, 23,910 feet above the sea. 

Thero are many rivers and torrents j they rise in the Andes and ru^ 
into the Pacific, about 120 in number. Some are navigable, aa the 
flinfondo, Bueno, Chaivia, Yaldiviai) Cauten, Tolten, Biobio, and Maule 

* SeeliMtarriM JeograHa de Chilo, Yalpamiso, 1857. Omj% Hit. deCfaile^ map*; 
BiMi snr lo CSiile^ par V. JPisraSf Boialet, Hambarg, 1861t mftpB* 
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Many hot springs are found in the Cordilleras, aa CoUna, Cauqoenesy 
Panimavida, and Chil]i:in. There are salt lakes towards the sea, as 
those of Bttcalemu, Cohucl, Yicuquen, and BoUemca. LidLSs of fiesh 
water, as those oi Banco, Yillarica, and Llanqnihne. 

Very many are the ports on its I6ng line of coast, the principal om^ 
heing Valparaiso^ Talcahuano, Huasco, Coquimbo, and Caldera. 

There are several islands, including those of Juan Eemandez, Quiri* 
quina, Santa Maria, Mocha, Chiloe, and Chonoe. 

The greater portion of the year the atmosphere is fine and clear. 
Meteors are often seen traversing the heavens in Tarious directions. 
Southern auroras are occasionally observed. 

The climate is healthy and benign. The more northern ]K)rtion 
partakes of the arid charaeter of the desert of Atarama. The principal 
proHnrtion?; are sUver, copper and some gold; wheat and other grain^ 
also murli timber. 

Silver and copper are found m the rich mines of Copiapo, Huasco, 
Coquimbo and AcoM(\igiia,^ Wheat is produced in all the territory, 
from the vallf^T of AroT]caL,'ua to Arauco. Timber for building comes 
from the banks of the Maule, also from Yaldivia and Chiloe. The 
principal vegetable productions are wheat, barley, maize, beans, 
potatoes, and other vegetables. Amongst the fruits are some chiri- 
moyas and lucumas ; pear, apple, peach, figs, oranges, melons, water- 
melons, almonds, nuts, and a Bmali spt ( !( s of coco-nut in abundance. 
W heat 3neUls a huiidrcd for one, maize and barley the same. The hemp 
and flax are very good in qualiLy. The vine flonrit^ljcs and yields good 
wine. The maju, yuca, potatoes, i^uiiuia and madi are indigenous 
aliments; the frigol or bean, and aji or pimcnta is grown in abundauce; 
silk can be produced, also tobacco of good quality ; herbs of various 
sorts, including medicinal ones, and otbcrs useful in the arts. Some 
portiens of the Chilian soil will produce cotton, pine-apple and sugar- 
Gsme. Of trees, its ma^aiflcent forests produce, pines, cypresses, 
alereesy lanrels, cedars, oaks, lumas, litres, &o. Coal' also haa becomo 
an important article of eztiaction and export 

The animals imported from Europe haTe increased extraordinarily, aa 
the horse, homed cattle, sheep, pigs, &c. There are indigenous animals, 
aa t|i6 Ticnfi% the chiUihneque (.llama), huanaeo and huemul (a deer), 
the Chilian lion (puma), and a spedes of jagua ; the cunning fox, the 
terror of the hen*roost. Ko serpents or renemons animala hare been 



> See £. A. Aliaou's admirable ot^efTaiious on the Geology of Ohile^ Mining 
JbunuO, Aug. and Sept. 185d. 

> See my pap«r on (Me ootl, Geogr. Soc. JmmMily 1868b 
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observed in Chile. Among birds is the gigantic condor, l^iali and 
Bhell-fish is abundant on its cofists. 

Chile has been free from Spanish domination since 1818, wh«i it 
became a republic, and is most prosperous. 

In 1855 the amniint of imports and exports were move than ^7) mil- 
lions of dollars. S1I,S12 tons of shipping: (nitrrecl its jiDrts, 820,024 
left. In 1857, r>:^)orts and itiipiorts v. tre nearly forty millions of dollars. 
General instruction h spreading rapidly. At Santigo is the university 
and nationnl institute; there are schools all over the country; also 
schools of arts and agriculture. 

The territory of the republic is divided into thirteen provinces and 
two territories : Atacama, Coquimbo, Aconcagua, Santiac^o, Tnlpriraiso, 
Colchagua, Talea, Maule, Nuble, Concepcion, Arauco, Vaidiviai colonies 
of Llanquigiie and Magellan. 

Chango IndulWS. — In 1828, when at the BoliTian port of Cobija, 
22° 28' S., on my way along the coast of the desert of Atacama,^ I first 
saw a few Chango iishcrmen. I left Cobija in an open boat, bound 
south for Paposo, sailing during the day (beating to windward), rowing 
at night, along a most wretched, sterile mnl mountainous coast. On the 
ninth day I saw a few Chango fishermen on shore ; they underbtuud a 
little Spanish, but their own language ia })r(.)baLly a miiture of Atacama 
and Aymara. The following day, three came oif in a seal-skin balsa out of 
Caleta de Cordon, bartering their dried congrio fish for flour and coca. 
On the twelfth day, three more Changes came off from £1 Binoon 
(a fishing cove), and on that day I anchored in Paposo, where I fonnd a 
few fimulieB, people of Copiapo, who were here to hflirt» for dried fish 
with the Ghangoe. 

At Funta Grande were three or four famfliee of Changes, and at 
Agua Dnlee half a dosen more, who had a few goata and aaaea. HaTing 
tniTeraed the dangerous Mai Ftoo, I came to Hueao Parade, 25^ 8(K 
(this spot was shown to me as the divisional point with Bolivia). At 
Salinas I fonnd four or five families of Changos ; and as they had just 
then been sapplied with wine by the purchasers of their dried fish, 
wild dancing and singing continued all night. It was a sort of wake, 
in consequence of the death of two children: the bodies (sngelitos) 
were about being taken to Copiapo for interment. Thus some of these 
Indians may be called partially Christianised. 

The Chsogos move torn one cove to another ; they told me tb^ 
belonged to the district of Copiapo^ but psid no tribute. They go 



1 See nrj tnas. ol Pliilippl's Bceesnlies fa the DeeerC of A t eeems, G«ogr. Soe« 
JfHnnsl, 1866* 
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occasiomiliy with asses laden with their dried fish (charquicillo) to San 
Pedro de Atacama, across a long angle of the desert, also to Copiapo. 
They are called Changes, but X could not discover that they constituted 
a diitinet tribe; and I look upon tiie term Chango (given to tiiena 
probably by the Spaniards) rather as something to do with their miser* 
able condition and occupation. I saw about one hundred, I allow fifbjr 
more fishing mnrtb of Cobija^and another hundred traTolling in Uie 
interior, would make two hundred and fifty souls. 

Acosta speaks of a nation of Changes north of Cuzco. In 12^ 20' 
in the interior, in some maps, is a spot marked Changos. 

D'Orbigny says these are a distinct toibe^ and gives their population 
at 1000 souls. From having visited them, I gave at most 260. Ha 
speaks of a Chsngo nation,*' and says they were *' once powerful'*— 
if they lived on the desert coost of Atacama, they had no means of 
becoming powerful ; he also says that Cobija was the centre of this 
'&mUy, but nothing is known of their government and religion. Their 
huacas opened at Cobija, in 1830, the sexes were found buried 
separately and lengthways; that they may be a transition from the 
Aymar&s and Quichuas towards the Chilian races, for, long after the 
conquest, there was a large Indian population in the valley of Copiapo. 
Their huts, I observed, were generally made of whales bones covered 
with seal-skins. Fish is their principal food, and their dried fish, tho 
congrio, they bartered with the Indians of the interior for maize, coca 
and stuff for clothing. They generally congregate a league or so from 
streams, so as to avoid ague and mosquitos ; they oftimes supply them* 
selves with water from airings in the mountains. On asking them 
about their history, their reply was merely, " Si, sefior, *'and " No, senor'* 
—Yes, sir, — no, sir. They fish in the seal-skin balsa, which is safe in 
any surf. A few years ago the Changos suffered severely from small 
pox and measles. They can imitate the bark or cry of the seal, by 
which means they get them to approach, and easily spear them. 

In my ^Southern Peru," ^ I give some particulars of the 
coast ot" Atacama and presumed positions of the Atacama meteoric 
iron. Since then, Dr. Phiiippi, by order of the Chilian govern- 
ment, has examined the great desert of Atacama,^ and determined one 
of the positions of the said meteoric iron to be at Imilac, iu 23^ 49' S., 
69° 14' W.^ TFe speaks of the Changos as inhabiting the coast from 
Huasco to ColMj;i, and as being an indigenous population. The men 
fish, the women tend small fiocks of goats. This sort of lite require^ 

' Qeogr. Soc. Journal, 1851. 
* Geogr. 8oc. Journal, 1835. 

> See my paper on the Meteoric Iron of Ataeama, Meteor. Soc. tTouroal, 1858. 
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tTiafc tbey should fifMiuently change their abodes as ilsh is scarce or 
plentiful, or ;is the desert pastures are abundant or not. They live in 
miserable huts formed of the boues of whale or cacti, covered with seaU 
Bkins, rags or sea-weed ; and, as the occupation of the men is diii'ereut 
from that of the women, they live but seldom together. 

Atacama. — D'Orbigny says, "the natives of Atacama were called 
Olipea or Llipis, and inhabit the western declivity of the Cordillera, 
I'roiu the 19 to the 22° S. — viz., TarapacA and Atacama." My observa- 
tions show, that l arapaca has been, and is still inhabited by Aymartis. 

Philippi estimated tlie population of San Pedro de Atacama, from five 
to six tliousand ; the greater number are laduuis, who sj)t ak a peculiat 
language, very harsh and guttural, but they understand Spanish. • 
' Four days journey from the port of Cobija is Calama, and two days* 
mOF8 18 Chiii-Chiu, in the desert of Atacama, an ancient Peruvian 
burial plaee. Here Dr. Beid^ found in fta extonBive half-moon, in a 
Bitting position, men, women and duldnra, fire to six hundred in 
number^'all in the aame attitude and gasbg vacautly before them. 
They still ait immoveable in the dreary desert, and like dried mummies by 
the effect of the hot air. There are cooking Tessels beeide them full of 
maise. Near here is the old Peruvian fortress of Lasana,' built on a 
tongue of land, between the two arms of a small river. The style of 
building is similar to that of old G-erman fortresses, the walla being of 
coarse masonry, and the small rooms, holes, and hiding places, endlesa 
and indescribable. No room is more than eight feet square, many 
scarcely five ; door, two feet in height ; windows few in namber, and 
those not larger than one's fist ; and with all the whole town (a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty famOiea might hi»^ve dwelt here) built like on^ 
room, in which the greater part had to pass through from ten to fifteen 
yooms to get to their own apartment^^ we literally stand and walk on 
akuUs and bones. Every comer is fbll of them. 

Gaviapo.— Molina says, according to Indian tradition, owes its name 
to the great quantity of turquoises found in its mountains. I hav^ 
already mentioned the existence of antiquities near this district, vis., 
those of Lasana, in the desert of Atacama, which are IncariaL I nqiit 
come to the valley of Copiapo, which rises in the Cordillera, crosses 
neariy the whole breadtii of Chile and runs into the Pacific a little to the 
south of the now flourishing port of Oaldef% from which so muth 
nlver and copper is shipped. 

- 1 Chamber's £din. Journal, March 8, 1851. 
' A male and lemale, i» vow in the nmieam at BaUtbon. 
' ProbaUf GMpana, pad toath-eict of Chiu-chin. 
* Sndi MjOie Loga^pirea or palaoe at Oafiar, in Eqnador. .\ . . 
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From Caldera there is a railway to the city of Copiapo, and branches 
even farther in the interior. It la in contemplation to carry this line 
o?er the Andes into the Pampas, from whence there will be but little 
difficulty in roaching^ Buenos Ayres and EuropeJ 

As to the antiquities of Chile, 1 am not able to say much; but on 
the Ethnology there is Bomething more to commimicate, particularly 
as regards the Araucanos. 

Prom what we know of the Indiana of Chile, they appear to have 
been, and in the south still continue a roving race rather than a fixed 
one. Those tribes who anciently inhabited the valleys of Copiapo, Guasco, 
Coquimbo, Quillota, and the beautiful country where now stands the 
capital of Chile, cultivated the land, and had their habitations. I 
find no account of ancient temples or other buildings of stone auiong 
the Indiana ; tliey had a fine climate and prolific soil, and scarcely 
required such, as did tlio jnearial natiuui of tl\e elevated plateaus of 
Peru ; and this may be one reaaua why we do not iiad monumenta oi 
antiijuity amun<j^ them. 

Yupauqiii, tenth luca of Teru, projected tlie conquest of Chile. He 
organized an army of ten thousand men, about 1400, a.d., which 
passed the desert of Atacama ; he gave the command of this army to 
Chinchi-cura. The Incarial force came to the country of Copayapu 
(Copiapo), but there met with determined resistance. The Inca re- 
inforced Chinchi-cura with ten thousand men, when the Copayapenicaa 
found it prudent to obey his laws, and receive the religion of Inti. 

The PeniYians descended into the valley of Copiapo by the ravine of 
Paipote, where now it aeen a xill of water, with a little vegetation, and 
even a few algaroba tieet.^ 

BeruviaiiBy rdnlbirced by a third army, then trarersed the desert 
track to Hiuwco and Cuquimpu (Coquimbo), conquering to the rirer 
Matdli (Maiile), but at this line the Araueanos succeesfuUy opposed 
them. When Almagro arrived at the vall^ of Copiapo, the Indians 
gave him vessels of gold valued at 2,000,000 ducats, equal to £400,000* 

When I first visited Copiapo, in 1828, I sought for ancient ruins and 
huacas ; I heard of the existence of some of the latter, but could find 
no one to further my views of exploration. 

Being in Valparaiso, in 1864, my old friend Mr. Bridges, the bota- 
nist, handed me several pieces of huaca pottery, from Peru and Chile, 
to bring to England ; amongst these were six specimens from Copiapo, 
now in the British Museum ; one of them, a painted drmlnng cup. 

' Proposed railway acrosa the Andes from Caldera to Rosario, viz., CkffdOTi^ 
W. Wheelwright, Esq^ F.E.a.8., read to Geogr. Soc., January, 1860. 
«])arwiairat,v(ir.869. 
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Mr. Abbott, of Copiapo, gives me the failowiiig account of huaeas 

opened in 1843 ; 

In consequence of tlie great development of mineral wealth ia 
Copiapo, it was necessary to build houses and amalgamating works, and 
in doing so, many Indian tombs of the Copayapenicas were cut into. 
These huacas were large and small, built up from the surface like a 
mound, some twelve feet high nud twenty to thirty in length. One 
examined contained the bkeletons of a man and a woman, no clothing 
was found, as in the Peruvian mummies » and the skuUs were of good 
form. 

With the skeletons were several pieces of pottery, as large jars for 
holding water, others for chicha, and others for boiling water in ; also, 
ornamented vessels for holding and carrying water or chicha, siiicioua 
arrow heads, copper puis, upper and lower stones for grinding maize, and 
maize in earthen pots. 

An interesting object was found about 1832 at Copiapo, in a huaca, 
by Dr. Adrian Mandiola. It was of fine gold, as thin as paper, in the 
form of a small coco-nut shell, and open at top ; when blown into gave a 
whooping sound ; it beat on being pressed by the hand, but resumed its ( 
shape, the pressure being removed. This waa presented by Mandiola 
to the National Museum. So much was this giffc valued bj the govern- 
ment, that he was sent a coioud's commission. 

At the time of tiie IV riivian inroads into Chile, the district of Copinpo 
must have been well [lopulatcd, an liiiacus are fouud tlirougliout tlio 
valley. Dr. Ethcvcria, ^\ llen buiiJiug on the hill at the old port of 
Copiapo, found many huacad containing skeletons. For such a state of 
tiimgs, there must have been more land under cultivation, by reason of 
there being more water in the river, and, perhaps, more frequent rains. 
At present the stream is insignificant and rain uncommon ; indeed, it 
may be called a desert country. To account for so dry an atmosphere , 
at present, there must have been some change in the carrying power of 
the vapour of water and duration of winds. 

About 1044, Yaldivia sent emissaries from Chile to Peru by land, to 
give an account of his doings, which were not suecessfu], Monroy^ 
Miranda, six companions and an escort of thirty horse, they were attacked 
by the chief of Copiapo and killed, excepting Monroy and Minndai. 
whose Utos were begged by the ehiers wife, to teach her sons ihe. 
nMmagemeDt of the horse. Being out one day with one of their pupils, 
Monroy fell suddenly on the young chief, mortally woiinding him, 
whilst MirandSf, taming upon the officer in command of the guard} 
wienehed from his hand a laace, and, breaiking from the Indianfli 
they escaped and fled to Cnsoo. 
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■ In 1648, the IndiMiB of Copiapo loae on the Spamards aettlecL in the 
valley of Ooquimbo and destroyed tbe dty of La Serena. 

Towards the Cordillera from Copiapo, and near Punta Gorda» are 
some old Indian rains. Darwin^ says, be observed Indian ruins in 
several parts of tbe Cordillera : tbe most perfect were tbe Bulnas de 
Tambilloa (or little Tambo or Tampn, a resting place), in tbe TJspallata 
pass. Tradition says they were used as baiting places by tbe Ihcas, when 
they crossed the monntains. At first, Darwin supposed tiiese buildings 
had been places of refuge, built by tbe Indians on the arrival of the 
Spaniards. He is inclined to speculate on the probability of a small 
change of climate. 

In tbe northern part of Chile, within the Cordillera, old Indian 
houses are said to be especially numerous. By digging amongst the* 
ruins, bits of woollen articles, instruments of precious metals, and beads 
of indian com, are not unfrequently discovered : an arrow-head of 
agate was found, and of precisely the same form as those now used in 
^erra del Fuego. 

In the valley of Punta Gorda, the remains consisted of seven or eight 
square little rooms, which were of a similar form with those at Tarn- 
hiUos, but chiefly of mud, which the present inhabitants cannot, either 
here, or, according to Ulloa, in Peru, imitate in durability. 

Silver mines of Tres Puntas. Gilliss (1, 2, 3, plate Tin) gives a ^ 
description of Indian antiquities found near tbe Incas road, including 
a cast copper axe, weighing about di lbs. He observes, that the old 
Chilian Indians do not appear to have worked in metal. Pottery was 
also met with, two specimens being glased. I may observe, that baits 
of borax exist in the desert of Atacama, which may have been used 
for glazing. 

In the atlas to Gaye's large work on Chile,^ are two plates of Chilian 
totiquities, consisting of a sort of chopper in metal, a quiver for* 
arrows, metal star-like war implements, &c. 

Musical Fish. — Gilliss (i«,270) speaks firam report, of musical fish, 
in the bay of Caldera ; they were heard from January to March, 1852^ 
but not since then. His informant says, he went out in a boat, and lay 
with bis ear to tbe bottom of tbe boat, when he beard certain well- 
defined sounds, which he calls musieal* Singing shells are mentioned 
lis existing at Ceylon, and a species of snail at Corfu is said to emit an' 
audible and not unmusical sound. 

My friend, Mr. J. S. Wilson, late Geologist to the North Australian- 
Expedition, gives the following on the subject of musical fish, in his 

* ' Nat Voy. 8W. ' 
* Hiitoria lliim y poHtka d« Chile. 
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paper to the Geographical Society (vol. xxviii., 1868^ 149). The cat-fish 
in the Victoria liiver makes a singular trumpeting noiaOi while it is ia 
the water and after it is lauded. It is armed with a strong sharp 
epine, 2 to 2) inches in length, standing perpendicularly from the back ; 
and if the fingers get pricked with this, it causes a stinging sensation. 
I think I have heard this trumpeting sound when fishing in some of the 
rivers of Texas, where the cat-fish abounds. 

.Xaturalists observe, that to some fish is accorded the faculty of rumi- 
nating, which is an error; that they possess a voice — another mistake. 
It is possihle they may make some noise with their moTement<t. 

HuASCO. — At the conquest this valley had a chief named Marcandie, 
who, with the ruler of Copiapo and twenty-eight Indians, were burnt 
by Almsgro for the killing of three Spaniards : this was the first Chilian 
and Spanish blood spilt in Chile. 

OOQUIMBO. — At the time of the conquest, the name of the nation 
who occupied this pretty and fruitful valley, was called the Cuquimpu. 
Whilst I was there in 1828, the guest of the hospitable and kind David 
!Ro88, who for many years has been Her Majesty's Consul at Coquimbo, - 
he had occasion to repair a wall, when a huaca was met with, containing 
bones of its ancient people and a painted vase. 

My friend, Mr. Alison, informs me, that in the port of Coquimbo, 
huacas with bodies have been found ; also at Henradura, under a block 
of sienite of some five tons weight, three bodies were found. In the 
▼icinity was much broken pottery. 

At AndacoUo, huacas hare been met with, also a bronze chisel, 
fourteen to fifteen inches long. There are gold mines here. 

Leaving the rich mining districts of the north, I remained some time 
in Valparaiso, the emporium of the west coast. The best idea 1 can 
give of its rapid progress is, that in 1825 the population was under 
10,000, in 1854 more than 80,000, including a large number of English, 
Ammcans, Germans, !French, as merchants, shopkeepers and 
sTuZsns. * 

Independent of its theatres, other places of amusement, colleges, 
hospitals, it has scientific and literary institutions ; indeed, when 
perambulating its gay streets, lined with fine shops and bouses, and 
examining its picturesque bay full of ships, an Englishman can scarcely 
realise the idea that he is so far distuit from home, and in a locality, 
not long since possessed by the jealous Spaniard. 

A beautiful ride of thirty leagues brings one to the capital. One 
ascends (formerly on horseback, now in a gig) the granitic mountains 
of the coast, covered with shrubs, cacti and ])almetto, and, m the 
season, multitudes of pretty plants, including the calceolaria. A gallop 
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of a few league- l)riri2:-i llio tr:ivtH(T to CasaB^incfi; then over the 
interesting scenery ot the mouiitain rani^es of Zapata and Frado, where 
the pass ia 2,394 above the sea. The descent is to the table-land 
of Mapooho, on which stouds »^tiago de Chile, founded by Yal- 
divia in 1.34-1. 

From the hill of Santa Lueia, there are c unnnanding, extensive and 
lovely vic'.rs, compri'^ing not only the larc:c aii'l populous city, with 
its suburbs and promenades, but the t'ertil ■ valley, broken here and 
there by detached hills, and bounded on the east by a lonj^ line of 
Cor'lillera, clothed in perpetual snow. On the hill of Santa Lueia wo 
tiud the National Observatory ably conducted by ^foesta. The city ia 
well built, many of its houses may be called palaces ; its population is 
hospitable and refined. T became the guest of my old friend M r Genriice 
Bingley, unto whom I am under great obligations for his unremitting 
attentions. 

Santiasfo now boasts nt' a good University, one of its professors being 
the learned and amiable Domeyko, who is a considerable contributor to 
the scientific" Anales dela ITniversidad," and has a very fine collection 
of the minerals of the country, lucludinL: a Imtxe mass of the meteoric 
iron of Atacama: whilst the Museum ia ably supermtentlrrl by Philippi, 
the explorer of t ic deFsert of Atacama. I had not the pleasure to see 
Seiior Pissis, who iss c orirlucting an elaborate survey of the country. 
The National Library is i xtensive, containing several thousand volumeg 
formerly belonging to tlie Jesuits, also curious manuscripts relating to 
the Indians. There are some antiquities in the Museum, most probably 
the handv-work of the Peruvians durinfj their iuftres^ions, and a few 
Auracano weapons. An interesting relic of the conq^uerors ia Valdivia*s 
bouse. 

Some old Indian ruins appear to exist near the gold mines of Yaquil, 
south of Santiago. On the Cerro de los Incas, near Lake Taguatatnia.^ 
are the remains, probably, of a fortress, said to be erected by the 
Promancaes, the tribe which drove Almaj^ro from the country. 

On the ^Slaipu, at San Jose, ancient human remaius have been found, 
also implements of pure copper, aa chisels j also a knife like the modern 
one of the leather-cutter. 

Darwin saw one of the perforated stones used by the old Indians; 
thtise were fixed on the ends of sticks, and formed a rude agricultural 
instrument. These stones are of a circular flattened form, five to six 
inches in diameter. 

^ Mr. Smith, H. M. Consul at Santiago, gave me spt c-inH^nR of maftodon's bones 
from this spot ; Profe^^sor Domeyko haa latelj tent to the Paria Muaeum aimilar ape* 
oimens, also large horns of fosail deer. , 
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To the north of Valparaiso ia the port of Z^mikr, and a few miles 
inland is the hacienda of Catapilco ; between these places there is a 
considerable Indian oemfitery. About 1850, these huacas, or ancient 
tombs, were discOTwed, and found to contain very large quantities of 
8ca-shells ; they were extracted, burnt into lime, and sent to Valparaiso, 
I lilkve not been able to obtain particulars as to the state in which the 
bodies were foimd, or as to the objects buried with them. 

"Whilst in Peru, I was invited by my esteemed friend, ITenry F. Pox, 
of the firm of Messrs. Bavenscrofb, to visit him in Chile, and examine 
some saline bodies from the desert of Atacama, said to contain nitrate 
of soda, with a view of establishing nitrate works in that district. I 
went to Chile, examined the minerals, but they turned out to be merely 
common salt and sulphate of lime, and useless. I do not wish it to be 
understood that nitrate of soda does not exist in the desert of Atacama : 
I think that in the northern part it will be met with. I am aware 
that the borate of lime has been found in this direction. 

I assisted Mr. Oxley, of Valparaiso, in the careful assay of native 
copper from San Bartolo, in Atacama, purporting to contain a lai^e 
per-centage of gold ; we did not find the slightest trace. 

On my way from Guayaquil to Lima, T made the acquaintance of 
Senor Moncayo, then going from Equador to Peru as minister, he 
kindly ordered a copy of Velasco's Historia de Quito to be sent to me, 
also samples of the saline products of Imbabura, in Equador ; I found 
these to be nitrate of potash, in vfirious stages of purity, extracted from 
surface soil. There is much salt in the vicinity of this nitrate forma- 
tion. Were there a direct road from Imbabura to the coast — say to 
the port of the Pailon, where it is the intention of the Equador Land 
Company of London to commence a settlement (see p. 103) — this 
nitrate might become a valunble export. 

During my stay in Chile, a serious questioTi arose, as to the direction 
the line of railway ought to take from Valparaiso to Santiago. Allan 
Campbell prnjeeted it, along the coast to Concon, Quillota, &c. To 
Vina de la JNlar there was no objection, but from tlieuce by the coast, 
it Was soon discovered, that in consequence of very light sandy soil and 
back water at times, from rather heavy rains, it would be difficult to 
have a permanent \\ ny ; thus it was necessary to look for another line. 
Mr. Lloyd, the engineer, requested me to accompany him and his staff; 
rjiy (I (Apartment was to examine the country gone over for lime, as this 
substance would be required in large quantities. 

After duo investigation, Mr. Lloyd decided upon altering (^nmpbeira 
line, and go up the valley of Vina de la I\Iar to Limache, and thus avoid 

the almost quicksands of the coast. Prom Limache we crossed the 
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pass of the Dormida, 4,52G feet (July), where we found Snow, to the 
jjold niiiH'f^ of Tiltii. We returned to Litnaclie by the copper mines find 
pasB ot Caleo : near to the pass are some <j;old mines' and washmgs ; 
lower down are tlie jjrold mines and washiutrs of Ocoa. The roek of the 
country ia j^ranitic with quartz veins, coloured with oxide of iron, 
renultinnr from the decoinpiK'-ition of the sulphuret. On this trif^ I 
only nu't with granite yifldin^ sand, and rocks yielding]; sandy clays; 
except nt>ar the villaL^'c uf Aivarado, there is a silico-calcareous rock, 
which may be useful. A similar formation exista at the Caiera, near to 
Santiago, and iu 8ome few other localities. 

At the recpiest of ]SIessrs. Cousifio and Garland, of Valparaiso, T went 
and reported on the co:il mines of Lota and Coronel. My observat ions 
were read before the University of Chile, and wiW be found .ilsn in tVie 
Journal of the (xcofj^raphical Society of London for 1855. This coal 
beloui^'s to the tertiary formation, and appears to be in abundance. 
There are thirty-four mines at Lota, employing nearly 3000 workmen. 
In 1859, Lota alone extracted 39,807 tons. 

Aft«r exnminini; tliis coal district, I could not resist another visit to 
Arauco, celebrated by Ercilla, in hia poem, " La Araucana," and by 
Ona, in his " Arauco Domado." 

As early as 1828, I had been in this region, with Mr. GeorjSfe Smith, 
of Iqnique, on a survey of the Island of Quinquina and vicinity for coal. 

Accompanied by a friend, both well mounted, with our thick woollen 
ponchos to protect against rain, we W'Cnt by the cuestas of Colcura and 
Villagran ; on the summit of the latter, there is an interesting view- of 
Colcura and the country of the coal mines of Lota and Coronel. W e 
forded the river Chivilingo, but had to swim our horses over that of 
Laraquete, whilst we crossed on foot over the brldjze — namely, a long 
pole. There had been heavy rains, so the tracks were perfect quag- 
mires, generally obliterated ; w^e were lost for awhile, but came up with 
a rancho, the mother and daughter only within ; the latter, a little girl, 
at our request, jumped up behind niy friend, who was very tall, his 
large tarpauling hat, long Indian poncho, huge boots aU over mud, with 
the descendant of the Lautaros and G uacoldas in half- Indian costume— 
her good-natured face, and long black hair, flowing freely in the wind- 
made a good picture. 

Onwards we went, through mud and streams, to another rancho, 
where we procured a guide in his picturesque guaso costume, who 
conducted us over the Vegas, down the river Carampangui, which we 
crossed in a launch, and, after a smart gallop, arrived at the famed fort 
of Arauco, at the entrance of which I was shown a hok that held the 
pole on which had been placed the head of one Ziuiiga ; he was of 
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tbe rebel party, headed by General Croz» and thus diapofled of jurt 
before the bloody liat tle of Longomillo. 

I found a considerable town in formation outside the walls ; on a 
former visit there were only a few huts within. Now coal mines are 
being opened, corn and timber mills established ; indeed, a busj and 
iniSreaaing population. 

At* the house in which I stopped, I saw some Araucano women ; thej 
were of small stature, the head large and covered with thick black hair, 
round features, a red tinge on the cheeks, seen through the copper 
colour ; nose flat, eyes bright, small feet and hands, and habited some* 
what like the Indian women of Peru, with the choni or blue shifts, 
without sleeves ; the jquella or mantle, fastened by the large silver topo 
or pin, broad gbdle, the end having tubular tin ornaments ; round the 
neck a silver-mounted collar, firom which hung a breastplate of beads, 
the neck part studded with two-rial pieces, and in the ears large silver 
rings or oupelles. 

Subsequently I saw parties of Araucanos on horseback ; they were 
thick-set men, had large heads, broad faces, their black hair bound by 
the red Oautu or fillet ; the under clothing or macun, then a sort of 
waistcoat and short trousers, and the never-failing poncho. They were 
armed with the lance and some had sabres, and men who looked as if 
they were not to be trifled with ; they also use pikes, axes, darts, 
arrows, slings and lassos. The favourite and death-dealing weapon of 
the Aiaucanos, at the time of their terrible wars with the Oonquis- 
tadores, was the macana, said by some to be shaped like a long sword, 
by others, a club. They still paint their fiMies with red and black 
pigments. 

The earliest notice we possess of the aborigines of Chile, have 
descended to us from the Peruvians. Ercilla and Ona follow, Molina 
copies from them. Stevenson, in 1825, gives his observations. English 
and American missionaries have made reports, particularly the late 
Captain Gardener; much is to be found in Gaye*s History of Chile ; 
and, lastly, E. B. Smith's Araucanians,** published in New York, 1855, 
is the most recent account we have of a tour amongst them. From this 
work I make some extracts. 

The aborigines of Chile and of a portion of the present Argentine 
[Republic, were of one race, and spoke but one language ; they called 
themselves Alapu-che, children of the land. They were distinguished 
as Fehuenche, people of the east ; Morache, people of the west ; and 
Huillche, far-off people living in the south. These were divided in' o 
provinces, as the Purumandana ; and then into districts, and lived as 
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separate tribes ; the most important was the ao-caUed Aiaueano, a name 
given to them by the Spaniards. 

Mr. Smith tried to discover whether the Anuicanoe retained any 
traditionB of times anterior to the Spanish conqueit, especially of the 
encroachments of the Peruvian Incas, but he was surprised to find that 
their historical recollections did not extend farther back than the wars 
of South American Independence. 

The Mapuch^s appear to have no idea of their origin, but assert that 
they always lived in the same place and maimer as at present ; near have 
they any traditions respecting a deluge. 

Yaldivia is said to haye met with certain mdely-car?ed figures on the 
Cauten, at its c onHuence with the Damas, hearing some resemblance to 
the double-headed eagle. 

Mr. Smith observed, between Cholchol and Cautin, graves marked 
with a single post, rudely fashioned and ornamented at the top ; some 
by a figure resembling the European hat ; others, by what might by 
one so predisposed, be constructed into a double-headed eagle. What 
this latter carving was intended to represent we know not. Mr. Smith 
thus describes the grave of the lluilyiches : over each is planted an 
upright log, ten or twelve feet high, rud^y carved to represent the 
human figure. The chief — ^for such he must have been — stood in the 
centre of the group with a hat on and a sword ; while on either hand 
were ranged his wives. These were the only carved representations of 
the human figure, or of any other animate object met with among the 
Mapuches ; for they have no idols, neither do they mould earthenware 
vessels into forms of men and animals, as was customary among the 
Peruvians. There appears to be an Araucano Charon, sometimes a few 
beads or money deposited in the grave, as was done at the burial of the 
Mapuche chief, Cari-coyan (the green oak). Tempulagy is their She* 
Charon. They dread magic and are very superstitious. 

I have already referred to the custom of the ancient and modern 
Peruvian Indians — that of making offerings of apachitas, being a stone, 
coca or other object, when they had arrived at the summit of a mountain 
or elevated pass. I find that the Araucanos have something similar. 
At the entrance to one of the narrow defilca in the Cordilleras, in 
which they are often overtaken by violent storms, there has been 
obBerved a large mass of rock with small cavities upon its surface, into 
which the Indians, when about to enter the pass, generally deposit a 
few glass heads, a handful of meal, or some other propitiatory offering 
to the genius supposed to preside over the spot and rule the storm. 

As to the lani;uai^e of the Araucanos, I nuist refer to Lude\vi^% who 
gives copious lifits of grammars and vocabularies of Chile. He says 
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the aborigines call themselves Avica, ^loluche, or Chilidugii, and are 
divided into Pikunehe or Puelelie : Pehuenehe, to which the Auca or 
Moluches proper beloD^, and llmiiiche. D'Orbigny distinguishes them 
by the sedeutarj (Araueaniau) and rovini^ (Auca) tribes. 

I trace in the Cln'lian languai^e some almost pure Qui eh ua words, 
probably left by their Peruvian invaders ; as. Anti, the sun ; Anti-ch^o, 
Albatross of the JSun, the name of a ehief; Epu-namun, <:^od of war— 
this is from Apu, lord or master; Apo-ulmenes, chiefs or lords ; Piri- 
iiiapu, Andes : Chiri would be tlie frozen Andes hi Quiehua. Yquella, 
mantle, lliclia ; topo, pin. from tupu ; liautu, iillet round the head, 
flame in Quichua ; also mavjaua, a club ; <S:c. 

The Guarani,! to which the Chilian attaches itself, and which 
manifests a great grammatical development, was spread throughout the 
south and east of South America. The Pampean or Moxo belongs 
to the Carib family. 

Araucania- formerly extended from about the river Biobio, in 36° 
44' S., to Valdivia, in 39^ 38' ; Concepcion bounded it on the north, the 
lilanoB or plains of Valdivia, on the south. The Cordillera formed ita 
eastern limits, and the Pacific its western. It was divided into four 
parallel strips or uthal-mapus: first, Laugen-mapu, the maritime 
country, indading Arauco, Tucapel, Uicura, and Boroa : Second, Lei- 
bim-mapu, the plain country containing Encol, Puren, Kepoura, 
Maquegua^ and Mariquina: Third, Mapire-mapu, the foot of the 
Cordilleras, aa Malsen, Colhue, Chacaico, Quecheriqua^ and Guanague : 
Fourth, fire-mapu, the valleja of the Andes. These were again divided 
into allareques j^rovinoes, and reques districts. This form of diviaioxi 
existed belbre the arrival of the Spaniards. *Each uthal-mapu was 
gOTemed by a Toqui, who had under him Apo-ulmenes and Ulmenes. 
There was also the Grande Toqui, the head of all, and who presided 
at their councils. 

The Supreme Being was called Pillian, or the in\ i^ible To((ui. Epu- 
namum, the god of "war; Alooc, the devil, i^o Temples, idols, or 
religious rites were observed by Stevenson ; but they believed in witch* 
eratt, divination, omens, flights of birds, and dreams. 

The following I obtained regarding the present position of the 
Araucanos. They are divided into Costenos, or those of the coast who 
trade with the Chilians, exchanging cattle and horses, principally for 



t •< Indigenous Baoes,'* 83. 

> See SteveDson, i., 47. Hiatorical and Dee. Nsrr. of B«sideiiee m S. Ajnerica, 
London, 
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Bilver, indigo and beads : gold they call eqpper.^ Theoe Coeteftoe trade 
vith otKer Indiana inhabiting the country between the coast and the 
Ccodillera, and theae hitter with those of the Andean TalleyB, who croaa 
the mountaina to rob or barter with the Indiana on the Mendoza aide, 
passing their booty of horsea and cattle to the Ooetenoe, who aell to 
the Ghiliana. 

The Araucano of the interior will not port with hia land, bat the 
Coatenoa are aometimea induced to let land i and such, when near the 
Chilian frontier, is considered aa sold. 

Captain Gardener aaya,^ although frequently confederated, they are 
not strictly federal, each tribe being independent of the rest and distin- 
guished by a particular name, as HuiUches, Moluches, and Picuntoe, 
on the western; Pehuenches, Fudches,' and Chuelches, on the eastern 
side of the Andes. 

With the exception of the Chuelches, who are reported as distinct 
in language firom the rest, but one common tongue is said to be 
apoken by all. 

Their habitationa are generaUy oTal. At Filigen, in every house was 
observed two spears hung up to the beams across the roo( with their 
points directed towards the entrance ready for uae ; they are sixteen 
feet long, and headed with a narrow steel point. They manu&cture » 
coarse woollen fkbrie, make reins for bridles, stirrup leathers and 
saddle girths. Indigo is in general demand for dyeing ; other dyes are 
also employed, and some that are peculiar to the countty, which are 
chiefly required for the bordering of their ponchos ; each tribe^ like the 
Scotdi dans, have a distinctive colour. 

The Ficuntos are diiiinguiahed by a red bordering to their ponchos ; 
the HuiUches, by a party-coloured fringe, yellow, red, blue, white and 
green. They have neither whiskers nor beard. The heads and feet of 
both men and women are always uncovered. In£uits, Vhen put to 

m 1 - -r -t - T — m—i « ^^h^m 

I Smith, " Araucaniana/* 181. Gold is not aeon in their poesesiion, in all probs- 

bility from the difilculty of procuring it by f lieir own labour. Silver, which thoy use 
i» large quaatiti^ for tlioir ppure, bits, stirrups, head-etaUs, saddle ornaments, ear- 
rings, breast-pins, &c., is drawn from the currency of the country, probably to the 
amount of £40,000 annually. Aooording to Molina, the copper mines of Payen, in 
the Poelobe oovintiiy, fomialiBd pure copper oontiining half its weight in gold. Xhe 
minea of Cuiioo ytdded a similar alloj* 
« "Indiana of Chile," London. IStO. 

' Pucnche or Puelehe, is applied to those AraucanoB living east of the Cnrrlillora, 
or, perliaps, amongst the mountains n'j^i^t of the ])lain (of Chile). The name bi^;nifit a 
pepuen, pines and che, people; probably from the forests of the Araucano puie, 
found at the foot of the mountaina. Fuddbe, in the aense of eaat, or wind from the 
eaat— Smith** ** Auxaeaniana,** 64 
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sleep, are confined by bandages to a sort of wooden trough. The women 
are employed in cultivatiiii^ the ground, preparing the t'ovd, and other 
faiiiily offices. The men attend to the cattle, fell timber, train horses, 
and prepare their weapons, and have as many wives as they can 
maintain. 

The present frontier system of the Chilenos is based upon the 
ephemeral principle of expediency : the peace they cannot ensure by 
their arms, they maintain by bribes; especially by the introduction of 
cider, to effect unequal sales, and thus by gradually intermixing with 
them whenever allowed, to push forward their frontier to an inde^te 
extent. 

Their form of government is patriarchal, each community acknow- 
ledging a chief of the particular district, who is styled Vlmen ; all the 
chieftains are hereditary, and although they difter in power, according 
to the strength oi their respective tribe, none are permitted to exercise 
independent control over the whole tribe, excepting in time oi war ; but 
even this temporary dictatorship of the Toqui is elective. 

They have neither priesthood, temjjles, nur idols, but regard the sun, 
under the name of Anti, as the supreme being; some pay a veneration 
to (kayan) the moon ; and their devotions do not amount to anything 
more than occasional olierings to propitiate their favour in cases of 
sickness, or on the approach of war. 

Frezier informs us, that the Araucanoa, to keep account of their 
flocks and preserve the lueinory of particular aiiuirs, make use of the 
Quipo, the science and secret of wliich paients do not reveal to their 
eonss until lIu) are about dying. 

IStevenson gives the following as regards the Quipo : in 17D2, a revolt 
took j)lace near Valdivia, and, on the trial of the accomplices, Marican, 
one ul them, (leclared that the signal sent by Iie])itrarn was a piece of 
wood, that it wad ^^plit and found to contain the iiiis,^ r of a Spauiurd ; 
that it was wrapped round with thread liaving a fringe at one end, 
made of red, black, blue and white worsted ; that on the Idack were 
tied by Lepitrarn, four knots, to intimate that it wa& the il urtli day 
after the full moon when the bearer left Paquipilli ; that on the white 
were ten knots, indicating that ten days after that date the revolt 
would take place ; that on the red was to be tied, by the person who 
received it, a knot, if he assisted in the revolt, but if he refused, he was 
to tie a knot of the blue and red joined together ; so that, according to 
the route enjoined by Lepitrarn, he would be able to discover on the 
return of the messenger, how many friends would join him ; and if he 
dissented, he would know who it was by the place where the knot 
uniting the two threads was tied. Thus it would appear that the 
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Toquis of Arauco may preserve records by means of a sort of Quipo, 
which they may have had originally from Peru. 

Their important moetingB wind up with a lengthened scene of drink- 
ing, called Cuhouin Touhau, tlieir bever.'tge being chicha of uiai/.e, 
apples, and from the berries of the huinau (schinus niolie) ; from thia 
last ia prepared a sort of honey and vinegar; the gum of it ia used 
medicinally, aud a deeoction of the bark dyes a brown colour. 
, The apple tree has been said to be indigenous : 1 have always had my 
doubts on thia point; and Smith,^ in speaking of an apple orelmrd, 
judging from the age of the trees and tlie regularity with which they 
"were set out, says they must have been planted by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. The apple abounds in Southern Chile, and found growing 
wild throughout the Indian country ; yet, that it is not indigenous, but 
owes its introduction to the Spaniards, seems proved also by the 
fact that the Indiana call the fruit maachaoai a corruption of the 
Spanish manzana or apple. 

Three leagues south of the fort of Arauco, is the river Tubal. The 
hills of Colocolo are of recent sandstone, and bear evidence that their 
bases were not long since washed by the sea. although now half a mile 
inland. The river Tubal is a tidal stream, and at its mouth is a bar ; 
the port was formerly two miles inland, and there are the remains of an 
old ship-yard there ; this would show that the elevatory process is 
going on rather rapidly. The shores are thickly strewed with large 
mussel and other shells. Sea birds, flamingob and green parrots are in 
abundance ; the hills and valleys covered with pastures, shrubs, trees, 
ami tlowers, including the Copique (Lapageria rosea), gorgeous with its 
-crimson blosboiiiii , the Indian revelling m the more secluded fureists 
and where grows the beautiful Araucano pine or pehuen. Thi^j tree is 
said to grow to the height of two hundred jukI sixty feet ; the seeds are 
called pinones ; they are nutritious, and m Ikivour resembling the 
roasted chesnuts ; when boiled, they are eaten hot or cold. Mr. George 
Smith, of I(piiquc, lua lo an elaborate drawing of the tree in 1828 (the 
first accurate one), which the late JMr. Lambert introduced into iud 
great work on pints. 

In the beginning of 1850, some of the Araucanos were induced to 
aid the movement headed by the G alios ; however, the Montt govern- 
nu nt was tht ^^trongest, and the Gallos were beaten after some san- 
guiiuiry tights in the north and south. The government seriously 
propose to attempt the settlement, even by force of arms, of that 
portion of Arauco near the Chilian frontiers. 

In August, 1859, the Araucano chief, Maguil, organised a force of 

* The Axauoanians, 267. 
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13,000 Indiana. In December the Chilenos pushed forward, when 
Mariiian, with sixty Mocetonea, carae to the city of Arauco, sent by 
Lopin and other chiefs, asking why the ChilenoB were attacking their 
frontiers ; the answer was, because the Indians were assisting the 
enemies of the government, and for this must be punished. A few diiys 
afterwards, the Chilenos went in search of stolen cattle, when several 
Indians were killed. This has been followed by other tights ; but the 
eonquest, or even paofication of the Arauc&aoa is a very serious 
question. 

On a late occasion an Indian, mounted and with his lance, came out 
on the plain and challenged any Chilian to sinc^le combat, when Casi- 
miro Anquita acce}>ted the defiance with sword in hand. The light was 
of some duration and severe, when at length the Indian's lance was 
deiterously parried by the sword of the Chileno, and he with his other 
hand seized the Indian by the hair of his head, cattiug his throat w^ith 
his sword, when the victim fell to the ground. 

A German colonj has been established near Valdivia^ and appears to 
be progressinj^. 

I visited the island of Juan Pemandez, but found no indication of 
native inhabitants. The island was discovered by a Spanish pi] it named 
Juan Fernandex ; it was occasionally occupied by the buccaneers, and 

immortalised by Defoe in his Kobinson Crusoe. 

IndIjLNS of Tif.hr a del J'itego. — In 1825, whilst chemical assistant 
in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, I accepted an appointment 
connet ti d with mining operations in Peru. T proceeded to Buenoa 
Ayrcs, but the passes of the j^ndt s to Chile being closed by Winter 
snow, i took my pasgnt^e round Capo Horn. 

I had to remain some day^ ui Eluuos A^res ; and, amongst many 
others, I have to thank Sir Woodbine Parish, then our representative 
there, for much kindness. I was informed that a larc;p mass of the 
meteoric iron of Oturapa was deposited in the arsenal, and obtained 
permission to inspect it. and even t(» cut a small piece oil", which I sent 
to my Irieiid. Frof'e.ss(>r Hraiule. Years afterwards, when Roing through 
the British iMust^iiin, 1 was indeed gratilled to see the same mass pre- 
sented by tiir AVu P an.^h. It weighs about i,400 iba,^ and the largest 
specimen of meteoric iron in any collection. 

I sailed the Isfc of July in the brig " Cherub," bound to Valparaiso; 
we had bad weather, but having got to 58° S., 69° W., hoped to havo 
weathered Cape Horn. However, on the 6th of August at noon land 
was seen. We thought ourselves to have been farther to the west, lb 
came on to blow hard from the S. W., when, at eight p.m., we found 

1 See Buenos Ajrei> &o., bjr Sir W. f wish. 
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ourselves among the rocky inlets of York minister, where we passed a 
fearful night. From two a.m. the following morning to daylight, we 
were prepared to be dfif^hed ujion a lee-shore. At this critical moraent 
the txnie abated, and, by judicious management, we rounded False Caj)e 
Horn, and got into Is^assau Bny. Here we intended to wood and water, 
and the time thus employed, gave me an opporfcunitjr of examinioig this 
but seldom visited portion of South America. 

8th. Landed up a sound, probably that of Tekeuika, when a native 
anH a doL^' was first observed; the man hallooed and beckoned us to 
approacii ; he kmdied a fire on the beach ; other natives appeared, saw 
Bome canoes on the shore, and a grass-covered hut and females peeping 
at us lilt )vip:h the bushes. We landed, approaching the men, who had 
squatted round the fire, and whose shouklers only were covered with a 
seal-skin. They rose to receive us, when we gave them some presents ; 
we proceeded to the wigwam, but found that our visit was not w^anted 
in that direction. In rambling about, piles of dead whale flesh w ere 
found ; this was the winter stock of food of the natives, who, from oar 
charts, were called the Red Magellans : on the other side of the bay 
was placed tlie l^lack "Mat^ellans. Un ilie pile of whale flesh was a trap 
of whalebone for ciili liin^ 1 irds. 1 gave a young Indian boy a red 
** comforter;" in return, he stripped himselt of all he had on and gave 
me, namely, a seal-skin, and a bracelet made of pieces of small birds' 
bones. The tallest man here was not above 5 feet 4 inches ; thej 
appeared in good condition and well greased with whale fat, to protect 
themselves somewhat from the c ii I. One oi ilic men had three streaks 
of red paint across the face, others two. Tliey repeated what we said 
to them correctly, but rapidly ; we danced and sang to them, in which 
tbey joined. One of them had a strip of a ehe<'k shirt round his lip.iri, 
showing that such had been received from whalers or sealers, who came 
into these waters. 

9th. Blowing a heavy gale from south-west. The mountains at the 
head of the bay seen, very well defined. 

lltb. The Indians procure fire by rubbing iron pyrites with hard 
stone, letting the sparks fall on dry moss. 1 tried to gain admittance 
to their principal wigwanj, but was refused. I gave them salt beef and 
biscuit ; the biscuit only was liked. The canoes were of bark of trees, 
fastened by thin strips of whalebone. About the shore were ferns and 
mauy pretty sorts of trees ; the rock of the country granitic. 

12th. W^ent up the bay on foot; wood is in abundance, including 
the winter's bark. Saw much wild celery : it would appear that this 
usefid anti-scorbutic waa introduced by early navigators ; we procured 
a quantity of the seed for our pea-soup. I'ew land birds, but sea fowl 
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in abundance, including peogains, Beturned to the wigwam, and was 
allowed to enter. What a scene of misery ! a small rude grass hut, 
four feet high, sunk two feet in the ground, filthily dirty. There sat an 
old man and woman in tears, the smoke from the fire of green wood 
giving them much pain ; the party consisted of fourteen men, two 
women, and three children; their only clothing a small piece of seal or 
other skin. The day was fine, the small birds were chirping, the sun 
was bright, clouds clearing awaj, so that we could see well the majestic 
soenery of this region. 

They had some rude cutHng instruments of iron, doubtless made from 
iron hoop given to them by whalers. They make neatly-platted baskets, 
skin bags for holding water, food and fkt ; their arms are the bow and 
arrow and ding. 

14th. We got under weigh, when a canoe came off to bid us farewell. 

15th. Passed False Cape Horn at noon. Three p.m., the south point 
of Cape Horn seen. We now ran to more than 60^ S. ; the lowest 
temperature obserred was 20° F. We reached Yalparsiso on the 24th of 
September. I found no vestige of carving in wood or stone, or monu- 
ment of any kind in Nassau Bay. The occupation of the natives is in 
fishing, catching seals and otters for food, using the skins as raiment ; 
and when a dead whsle might fioat on shore, they would remain at the 
spot nntil it was consumed. They may have a few edible roots, but 
tbey have several varieties of wild fruits. 1 thought if the potato was 
introduced, it would be a great boon. Doubtless the scattered popula- 
tion of the archipelago of Tieira del Fuego communicate with each 
other, and originally have come from the main land. I have again to 
advert to this people when on my peasage through the straits of 
Magellan. 

Having concluded my engagement at the mines in Fern, I returned 
to Chile on my way to England. 

On the 11th of February, 1830, I embarked on board H. M. survey- 
ing vessel, "Adventure," Captain f . P. King, who kindly allowed me 
a passage.^ 

On the l©th we arrived at Jiinn Fernandes ; Dr. Bertero, the bota- 
nist, had come with us; he found many new plants. The Chilian 
family of Larrain was renting the island from the government, for 
breeding cattle. Jjarge quantities of fish, langosta or lobster and seals 
CSiught in these waters. 

17th. Made one of a party to go goat hunting, had some good sport. 
The highest spot on the island is the Yunque or anvil, about 3000 feet. 



^ See NamtiTe of Sarv^bg Tojegee of the " Adveatim*' end " Beagle/* 1886^. 
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It wss Buppoaed tbat sindftL-wood grew cm tins iiUmd, whack does not 
appear to be the case. 

We sailed on the 22nd for Talcalmano, arriving the 3rd of March. 
On the 6th I started for the fort of Arauco, saw Indians there makiiig 
purchases; returned to Concepcion by the Molino delaa Cruzes, so 
called from stones found here, having a cmciform appearance. Captain 
King had an interview with the Araucano chief, Pinoleo, 

15th. Left Talcahanno for the Btraits of Magellan. 

In 45*^ S. is the Chonos archipelago^ inhabited by rude tribes, who 
maintain themselves by fishing. 

We had rough weather on the voyage south, but having passed Cape 
Pillar and entered the straits on the Ist of April, we had smooth water. 

2nd. Anchored at Playa Parda, on our route passed much rocl^ 
scenery, and some ^^Msiers. Quanaoos have been seen on the 
Fuegian side. 

5tli. Got under weigh ; noon off snowy Sound, some glaciers seen. 
A canoe came along side with two men and two women. The painter 
or boat rope, was of platted reeds, the 11 sluing spears had bone barbs, 
Iniives of obsidian, had supply of iron pyrites for obtaining fire. 
/ 6th. Canoes with Indiana came from Port GMlant, and nearly naked, 
and in this cold cHmate ; we bartered for spears, bows and arrows, 
obsidian, pyrites, slings, combs (of the jaw-bone of the seal), necl^laces 
of small pearly-looking shells, cups made of the bark of trees, baskets, 
ted paint, (oxide of iron.) 

Went on shore to wigwams. There can be no doubt that, some of 
the whalers and sealers treat the natives badly. 

The Indians of Port Gallant are like those I had seen in Nassau Bay. 
They object much to part with a lock of their hair ; a lock of hair 
Having been cut from a woman, half of it was returned, which they 
immediately burned ; an old man held his hands over the smoke, when 
they all uttered " Picheray," and looking upwards. Fitzroy thinks it 
may mean "give me." They were anxious to possess the other half; 
I halved it again ; one of the men warmed his hands, rolled the hair up ; 
and swallowed it: they cut some of our hair, going through the same 
^remony. 

7th Accompanied a party from the " Adventure" to replace Bour- 
ganville*s papers on the summit of the mountain of Santa Cruz, left by 
him there in 176G ; they had been examined by Cordova in 1786, and . 
hy the " Beagle." The papers, with some by Captain King, were put up 
iu a lead case ; two metal plates were deposited also, containing the 
names of the officers of the " Adventure." 

, We began the ascent , at 9420, a.m., through fallen trees, then over 
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moBsj groimd* and through shrabB, arriviiig at second peak, 2,900 iM» 
at 12.15, p.m. We dug a hole a yard deep, depositing the papers. 

8t1i« Many canoes came off to U8. Here I picked up the foUowing 
words : yab-skooler, probably means to eat, or somethmg to eat ; sherro* 
ship, boat or canoe ; kaib, no, or if disappointed ; chox-pitit, little child ; 
jar. jar, JOB ; nzchuca, water, probably from the Spaniah, agua. 

They iiae some few Spanish words, as eapitan, perro (dog), canoa^ 
buanaoo, cuchino for cuchillo, kuife.^ 

For some trifling offence, one of the men nearly laid open his squaw's 
alrolL They have no fish-hooks, but pull the fish up when the bait is 
down its throat ; also spear them. At times the men are painted from 
head to foot, red, white and black : we had seventy to eighty InHianip 
about 118. 

11th. Off Cape Froward; anchored in ^French £*rigate harbour, where 
there is a creek, and much celery. 

12tli. Went to Port Famine. The berberries in season, and yeiy good. 
. 14th. Visited the Sedger river, saw a fiischia in flower. 
. 15th. Walked into the interior : grass in abundance. 

16th. The trnnsit instrument put up. 

18th. Day fine, breeses from south-east ; nights beautiful and dear. 
The comet, though now small, is near to the Magellan clouds. 

20th. Went to Port Piedia : there have been Patagonians here lately. 
' 21st. Fine and clear : saw peaks of the celebrated Mount Sarmiento 
seveTity miles distant, 0,800 jfeet hhh. Nine canoes full of Fuegiana 
took up tbeir quarters near us. On Captain King's landing, found an 
old man with stones in his mantle, as if ready for the sling. Captain 
King showed him a musket, the Indian threw the stones down. I wen^ 
on shore to live in the marquee, where the transit instrument was. 

22nd. Indians bartered with us. As we had clothes out drying, and 
the instrument up, a line was drawn round us and a sentry stationed | 
the Indians pretended they did not understand us. At noon I went on 
board, and returning at one, p.m., heard a musket fired down at the 
meridian board, and learnt that Captain King, when showing his 
telescope to the Indians at the lines, one pulled and broke it; he 
ordered them to go away, this they did, but getting near the meridian 
board, broke it down, and prepared their slings, putting themselves on 
the offensive ; a musket was fired, and the Fuegians made off roiind 
St. Ann's Point. Two boats went to see what they were about, and 
when returning, a volley of stones from the slings were directed against 
our men, who fired a few shots, just to frighten them. 

1 See yooabulariet in Voyage of **AdTeiitim" and ** Beagle," in4thT0l.} also in 
Weddall, Snow. 
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23rd. Indians very ttney to us, but kept their distance. 

27th . The Indians came near the watering place, shouting " Oaa^ osa.'* 

2nd of Maj- Broke up our camp and went on board. 
8rd. Our tender, the " Adelaide," arrived. 

6tli. Left Port JFanaine ; 7th, noon, near Cape Gregory, saw a party of 
Patagomans on shore with their horses; arrived at Montevideo 23rd May. 

Many attempts have been made to civilise tlie inhabitants of Tierra 
del Fuego, but they hare fiuled ; the last inibrmation ie up to March, 
1860, and as follows : 

The " Allen Ghardner" (Patagonian missionary schooner), Captain Fall, 
whieli sailed from the Falkland Islandsfor Woolga,Tierradel Fuego, Octo- 
ber 7th, \Yas taken by the natives at Woolgai, Beagle Channel, on the 
()tli of November, and the master, mate, five teamen, and Mr. Garland 
Phillips, the eatechist, murdered, one man only escaping. Tlie " Nancy 
Smyley," with extra bauds and weapons on board, had sailed &om the 
Palkland Islands to recover the schooner. 

Captain Snow, in his Cruise off Tierra del Euego, 1857, says the Fue- 
gians are divided into seven tribes : 1. Oensmen; 2. Yapoo; 8. Tekee- 
nica; 4. Alikhooli]): 5. Chonos; 6. Pecherey; 7. Trees. 

June 2nd. Invited to accompany the officers of the tender, "Adelaide," 
to Eio de Janeiro, the "Adventure" in company. 25tL Arrived at Bio, 
and in England 14th of October, 1830. 

Patagonia, is that country south of the frontiers of the Biver Hate 
and Chile, and of a most uninviting aspect ; the principal trees are a 
ibw willows on the banks of the streams. Mineral matters have not 
been met with. Some guano has been found on the coast; huanacoa 
and pole csits are the principal animals. 

Among the Patagonian tribes are sometimes included the Molucoi^ 
Puelclies, Puenches, Araucanos, Tehuelches, and others ; but they may 
be divided into three classes, as Araucanos, Indians of the Pampas and 
the Patagonians to the south ; these last are a dirty, indolent race ; 
they are wanderers, and go where they may meet with food and good 
climate ; they clothe in guanaco and pole-cat skins in winter, and also 
use the poncho. The Patagonians or Pehuenches are tall men. 

PaMPA. iNDiAifs are not so rude as the Patagonians ; they have some 
permanent tolderias or villages, have property and ideas of traffic ; they 
obey a chief and clothe themselves ; the horse is their companion in. 
peace or war. The territory occupied by them may be considered as 
belonging to the Argentine provinces. Lately Urqiiiza went against 
Buenos Ayres, having as his allies some 2000 of these Indians, and 
mainly for fear of their pillaging Buenos Ayrea, the inhabitauta came to 
terms with Urquiza. 
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PEE-INCAEIAL, INOAEIAL, AND OTHEE MONUMENTS 

OP PERUVIAN NATIOlffS. 

# 

Itt preceding pages I have brought togetlier particulars concerning 
the aiitiquities of New Granada, Quito and Chile. Popayaii and Pasto, 
to tlie north of Quito, \vere once well populated lands, but I find little 
as to the existence of ancient ruins in these districts; should any be 
discovered, they may partake of the Muysca character, or even that of 
an older period. 

Generally speaking, the antiquities met with in Peru are assigned 
to tbe Incas ; however, the Conquistndores were toKi liiat some ruins 
were much older than the Incarial tiiues. Then come the pure iiu a 
remains, and, lastly, the couteruporaneuus. It is not my object to 
describe the antiquities of Peru in detail, but rather to separate them 
somewhat mto their paiticular periods, adding, at times, new ntatter 
regarding them. 

Phe-Ixcakial Mom ments. — I will commence with the very ancient 
ruius of Tia-ilLuuiacu,^ in l(r42'S., BS'^ 42' W., 12,930 feet above the 
sen, and near to Lake Titicuca. The principal remains are the sculp- 
tured monolythic doorways, one ten feet high and thirteen wide ; 
pillars seven yards higli, paitly t ut, partly rough, placed in lines at 
regular distances ; it is thuu^hi that these were never finished ; masses 
of hewn stone, some thirty-eight feet long by eighteen broad, whilst at 
Cuzco there were none nearly so large. (Jigantic idols of stone and 
Tarious sculptures are alluded to by old writers ; Cieza de Leon parti- 
cularly describes some stone figures, the length of the head of one, 
from the point of the beard to the top, being three feet six inches ; in 
the upper part were wide vertical bands, in the lower, symbolical figures 
with human faces; from the eyes descended a band terminating 
in a serpent. 

In 1842, an idol was excavated and taken to La Paz, 3| yards in 
length and half a yard in width. 

In 1846, further excaTations were made, when Bome idols were met 
with, and Bome sculptured masses of large dimensions ; some were ten 
yards in length, six in width, and more than two yards thick, and were 
80 ciit, that when resting on each other, their junction formed a 



) See Bivero and Xsohudi, Autig. Poru. 

o 
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channel between them. One proof to me that these statues are not 
Incarial is, tliat their ears are not enlarged like the Inca Orejones. It 
would seem that two different sorts of sculpture are met with : one 
example is the portion of a statue, the face in particular naturally- 
designed ; others, as the centre figure in the large monoljthic doorway, 
which is grotesque and of a much older date, but neither have the 
eularged ears. The 4th Inca, IMa} ta Capac, was at this spot, but we 
do not know if he lived here for any time; if he did, the naturally- 
designed work may bo attributed to him; if not to him, then there is 
the probability of there having been two pre-Iucanai epochs at Tia- 
Huanacu. 1 have sometimes considered the remains in this locality to 
be very old Ayuiani, but, in truth, no date can be assigned to them. 

In plate xlvi. of Kivero and Tscbudi, is a drawing of the great 
broken monolvth doorway ; on the right, in the upper part, are nine 
lines of heads, six of these have five heads each, three have four heads ; 
the same number on the left, also two more heads, under tlip large 
figure, in all oiglity-six heads. T'an this collection of heads represent 
the number of cliiefs who may have ruled here, belonging to a particular 
dynasty ? if so, then the number of one hundred and one chirf? and 
Incas of Peru, according to MontesinoB, may be worthy of furtker 
investigation. 

In the frontispiece to the " Antiguedade» Femanae/* containing the 
large figure in the centre, there are ten human figures to the right at 
top, and as many on the left ; then a similar number with heads of 
birds; then follow below ih^ f?ame number of heads as above; in all, 
forty human figures, and tweuty with heads of birds. No explanation 
is given by Eivero and Tscbudi. 

Dr. Latham observes, as to the ancient skulls found in tl is region, 
1. that they are flattened in front, behind or laterally, with the surture. 
obliterated ; 2. the present inhabitants are not in the habit of flattening 
the skull ; 3« the old race of the flattened skulls, is the race which 
appears to have been the executors of the oldest portion of the Pera- 
Tian architectural antiquities, and aa such, civilised or semi-civilised. 

Nether tradition or history have handed down the origmal name of 
this most ancient site. GarcOasso sometimes caUs these ruins Chiqui* 
vitu, but under the Incas the western border of the Lake of Titicaea 
was called Ohucuito, the eastern Umasuyu : this latter word means 
land of waters. 

The origin of the term Tia-Huanacu is as follows : One of the Incas, 
probably Mayta Capac, being here^ and receiving important news 
brought by a rapid foot messenger, who had travelled with great ^peed. 
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said to him, in praise of his exertions, " Tia-Huanucn,*' tit or fett tfaee, 
Huanaco," comparing his eeleritj to that of the fleet Hmmaoo. 

In Ipcarial times, this portion of Peru was also known as Colla, of 
the mountain region, and was inhabited by Ysrious tribes called Collas, 
or mouotaineers, including the roost populous one, the Aymaid ; but 
these were not the builders of Tia-Huanaeu, 

Wlien Cieza de Leon examined these monuments, he asked of those 
who dwelt there, if the Imras had built them ; the Indians smiled at 
such a question, and told him they were centuries older than the Incas, 
that they had once the idea of residing there, so aa to take advantage of 
the buildings, but changed their mind, went to Guzco and built it, 
something after the style of Tia-Huanacu. 

Latham, in his " Migrations of Man," says — " the present oooupttnts 
of the country of Tia-Huanacu and Titicaca wonder at the ruins around 
them, just as a modern Greek thinks of the Phidian Jupiter and 
despairs." I believe that the Incas also looked with wonder on these 
monuments ; and it is more than 700 yearn since Mayta Capac beheld 
Tia-Huanaen astonishment. 

Humboldt thus generalises: "Throughout IVfexico and Peru the 
traces of a gr^ degree of civilisation are confined to the elevated 
plateaux. It can only have been men of a northern race, who, migrating 
from the north towards the south, could find delight in such a climate." 
I may observe, that old and enigmatical Tia-Huanacu is 12,930 feet 
above the sea ; but there were great nations on the tropical coasts of 
the Pacific, as the Caras, governed by their Scyris; the country of 
Trujillo, by the Chimus, at Lima, and to the south the powerful Curys- 
jnancus and Chuquiz-mancus ruling the Chincha nations. 

The latitude of Tia-Huanacu is about 16° S., but what surprises, is 
the fact of its height of 12,930 feet above the sea. From my own 
experience of this sort of region, such an elevation is not propitious to 
the respiratory organs for man or animal ; very few trees or shrubs 
grow, maize and wheat in any quantity is out of the question. In the 
Bummer months, some quinua or millet may grow, but this last would 
bardly give sustenance to the builders of Tia- Huanacu. The Collas 
had no maize to make their chicha from, but used the qninna for this 
purpose, and gave llamas in exchange for fuel brought from the lower 
country. This elevated region, in summer, may have fed on its rough 
pastures the domestic llama and alpnca (but these did not jield milk), 
also the wild huanaco and vicuiia. We may also include a few deer, . 
biscachas, chinchillas, and gninea pigs ; there was also water fowl and 
some species of fish in the Andean lakes and streams. ' Maize and other 
vegetable productions may have been provided from the valleys below. 
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I have already referred to the quinua plant as aifording grain ; and 
Tschiidi speaks of the maca, a tuberose root (probably a Tropjeolum). 
Jt was in such a region the potato may have grown in the summer, but 
was frozen in winter ; then it was called chufio and pagi, the starchy 
part being changed into saccharine^ Still it is a matter for wonder to 
liud so large a collection of ruins in now a generally frozen desert. 
Similar and other monuments are also met with around Lake Titdcaca, 
which is only 135 feet lower than Tia-Huanacii. 

Buckle- is not quite correct in stating that the original civilisation of 
Peru was seated in a hot country. Tia-Huanacu, the site of eomeof the 
earliest architecture, is almost in a continual frozen region. 

WeddelP went from La Paz (which ia in a ravine. 12,226 feet, ita 
upper part, or alto, 13,560 feet above the sea), by Tia-lluanacu, to 
Arequipa ; lie first traversed a stony desert ; there were some spots, 
here and there, capable of cultivation, but without verdure. Innu- 
merable piles of stones, formed by clearing the ground of them, show 
the difliculty the Indian baa to put it into a state of cultivation, say 
for quinua and the muca. After passing Laja, the stony plain was 
covered with a mure recent soil, and nnother plain, on which stands the 
ruins of Tia-Huanacu, is of a similar Ibrmation : the ruins are on an 
eminence, which formerly mny have been a small island. Other heights 
about here show lines of water level, and this aanie appearance is per- 
ceived even to the shores of Lake Titicaea. 

Pentland tells us that the extent of the great lake is decreasing even 
within the historical period, that its waters washed the walls of Tia- 
Huanacu in 1G34 ; whereas, it is now 135 feet above the level of the 
lake, and twelve luUes from it* It is 30 to 60 miles broad by 400 miles 
in circumference, 

"We now come to the valley of the Desaguadero : it drains Lake Titi- 
caea, in a sontli-easterly direction, into the Lake Aullagas. It would 
seem that the waters of Lake Aullagas are kept at lower level than the 
Desaguadero by atmospheric evaporation, and the probable filtration 
through the earth and by lissures ; for as yet no outki, either to the 
east or west, has been discovered. The Desaguadero valley, in the 
south, is cold and unproductive, there are no trees, rushes only are seen ; 
in the north some barley and potatoes are grown, but only in sheltered 
situations. 

Lake Titicaea is, according to General O'Brien, 160 miles in length, 
and 50 to 80 broad. Pentland gives it an elevatio];i above the sea of 

1 Buckle's His. CiTj)liMtioii in Engkftd, i., 100. 

2 His. Civiiisatiou, i., 86. 

* Yoj. duu le I^ord de U Bolirie, 1863. 
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12,816 feet : he sounded iu 120 fathoms, but supposes it deeper. Much 
tortora or rush grows on its shores, there is water fowl and seveu or 
eight sorts of fish. Pentland says its shores are cultivated, producing 
com, barley, potatoes, and even iudian corn, and this at an elevatiou of 
12,S4G feet ! Later travellers add, that around Lake Titicaca, for eight 
or nine months of the year, the sky is cloudless and the earth arid : in 
winter it is cold, but the months of September, October and ^^ovember 
arc temperate. General O'Brien says the west side of the lake is navi- 
gable for 160 miles, but barren of all productions, excepting silver and 
copper aud the fT;old washings of Carabaya. Parts of the east side has 
ecru, fruits and timber, aud round the lake alone the popuhitiou 
exceeds & million. 

As to the position of Tia-lluanacu and its elevation, we see that the 
waters of Lake Titicaca have retired from its walla not more than 220 
years since ; this appears to show, that at that period there must have 
been more rain and other systems of winds than at })reaent, and thus 
the climate has changed ia this respect, iStill tlie rarity of the air 
would be about tiie same, but the temperature may have been higher. 
The wonder, however, remains, that the seat of an ancient legislation 
should have been placed at a'lch an elevation, and is a subject of specu- 
lation and inquirv, as to what was then the nature of the climate and 
soil, to have produced sustenance for the builders of these extensive 
and interesting monuments. T do not think we can bring to our assist- 
ance the upheaval of the country, to cause tltis cold and arid character. 
Darwin tells us, that at Valparaiso, within the last 220 years, there has 
been a rite of 19 feet, and Lima has been upheaved 80 to 90 feet within 
the Indio-human period ; but luch small elevations could have but little 
power in deflecting the moisture bringing' atmospheric currents. Mr. 
A. Taylor has computed that all exisling cauues would produce an 
elevation of only three inches in ten thousand years. 

Cuzco is in 13^ 30' S. The building of this city, I will suppose, 
originated with the Ist Inca, 1100, a.b.; its elevntion is 11,378 feet. 
Sometimes the soil is called modtrately fertile : the little stream of 
Guatani is dry for nine mouths iu the year. The S|)anish conquerors 
found it very cold, but v\ell su})plied witii provisitms, the vegetable por- 
tions of which must have been brought from such temperate valleys as 
Yucay ; for there pomegrana( (»s and other European fruits grow ; it 
was one of the country retn'ais ui' the Incas: indeed, the first Spanish 
settlt^rs wished to i t m n i' i'vum L'uzeo to Yucay, in conse<^ueuce of the 
incienieut cUiuate oi tiie i-apital of the Incas. 

Cajamarca, in 7 S' S., and 8,810 feet above the sea ; ita name implies, 
place of frost, but Humboldt calls it a lovely aud fertile plateau. This 
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portion of Peru wbb conquered bj the Inca Pachacutec about 14<I0,'A.d., 
•nd became the second city of the empire, and must haye been mueli 
enjoyed by the IncaSi for its fine climate ; and we can easily conceive 
the lore Hoayna Capac had for Quito, in 12' S. at about 10,000 feet 
above the sea^ its mean temperature being about 60° E. 

There is no cause for surprise to find the >luisca seat of civilisation 
at Bogot&y in 41' 86' N., at an elevation of 8,190 feet, and where the 
mean temperatnie is 68° F. 

Continuing onwards, we find climate propitious: Yucatan had a 
table-land little elevated above the sea, and Guatemala at 5000 feet. 

The city of Mexico, in 19° 26' N., is at 7,468 feet above the sea on 
the table^land of Tenochtitian, one-tenth of its surface covered with 
lakes, and its mean temperature 62° ¥. It had its mountains or cold 
countries, and its lower or tropical, and was thna supplied with pro- 
ductions of every climate. 

Many of the ruins on the ialands and shores of Lake Titicaca may be 
as old aa thoae of Tia-Huanacu. On the iaUnd of liticaca^ or of the 
Snn, are very ancient terraces and ruins. 

Dalence^ s])eaks of ruins like those of Tia-Huanacu at £1 Fuerte, in 
the province of Chuquitu, where there are atatues and sculptures. 

Cieza do Leon alludea to ruins of very ancient and large edificea, also 
atonea with writing on them, on the banka of the river Yinaque, near 
Humanga, which, according to tradition, was built by a bearded people^ 
long before the Incas came here and made .thia their home : Herrera 
says white and bearded." In Chachapoyas, to the eaat of the 
Maianon, are very andent twob, too iar firom Cuzeo, and too old to be 

means brave* The people of this coimtry worshipped 
the condor in particular, and bowed down before leptilea. Llavanta 
waa the name of their capital. Some of these monuments are of a 
conical form, with large statues, and may have been the tomba of chiefs : 
the ruins of Oudap, in this direction, appear to be extensive, conaistiiig 
of chambers, tombs, and walla. At Gcmoa, half-a<day*a journey firom 
Lima towarda Paaco, are ruins of an ancient plaee^ aurrounded by 
walla : nothing ia known of its history. 

Ourumba, seven leagues from Andaguaylaa, la an old aqnane fortress, 
sometimes called a pyramid ; it ia of solid masonry, and was probably 
erected by an independent nation previous to the conquest of this part 
of the country by the Incaa. The Chulpas are seen on the hUl bathed 
by the lake of Clustoni, in Puno : they may be tombs, they have aed^ 
tures of lizards, serpents, and other objects. Here also are the rmna 



£»ladi«tioa do BoUvia. 
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of Hatim*C6]]% fund to haye been ihe remdenoe of a Met, the Gnm 
Ccoya^ whose paUoe and town was covered by the waters the lake ; 
abso tliat this was the capital of the old Gollaa (moet probably Aymara's), 
who lived principally- around Lake Titicaca^ and who oourageottsly 
opposed the Ineas. 

D'Orbigny' mentions the existence of a colossal statue at the entrance 
of the cemetery of Santiago de Gimto. 

OUantay-tambo, IS'^IS'S., 72''18''W. This strong position, and the 
singnlar constmction of its edifices, induce the supposition, that it 
dates its origin from remote centuries ; that some of the later chie& of 
this territory were independent and contemporaneous with the first 
Incaa, and was only conquered by them in later times. Here are the 
remains of a strong fortress, palace, walls, and galleries or terraces. 
Mr, Karkharo,^ who visited tiiis place in 1852, speaks of them as 
remarkable for their enormous size, and the acemaey with which the 
stonee axe cut ; some at various angles, to receive the dove-tailings of 
l^e&r neighbours. Bustamante* supposes there were three periods of 
architecture at OUantay-tambo. 19ie construction of the first appears 
moet perfect, the stones are large and built witii taste and symmetry. 
In the second the same care is not observed, the stones are smaller and 
unequal: the third inferior to the second, and may be of a period not 
long before the Spanish conquest. Guaraconda is in the vicinity, and 
has gimila r rains. 

Hill,^ a recent visitor to this place^ calls it Ottantsitambo and Attan- 
taitambo, and composed of ruins of dwellings cut in the solid rock, at 
the height of fourteen or seven hundred feet ; there are also numerous 
terraces formed of irregular stones, which once supported a productive 
soil, where now all is barren. Innumerable stone buildings are seen 
everywhere in the most thorough confusion, aa if an earthquake had 
distributed them. 

Osery, the companion of Oastelnau, observed on the top of a mountain 
near OUantay-tambo, a monument, supposed to be for astronomical 
purposes, composed of a square building, each side having three win- 
dows : unfortunately his murder on the Maranon by his guides prevents 
us deciding if the position of the twelve windows corresponded with 
the snom's lisinga, during the twelve months of the year. 

Old Huanuco, in 9^58' 8., 76° 40' W. : these ruins are interesting, 
from the BIZ stone portals one within the other. Another object there 
is called the " look out," but may have been a place of sacrifice. The 

1 Cuzco and Lima. 

* Apunies, kc.^ Parb, 184d. 

* P«ni and Mexico^ 286, lB6a 
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archJteetmro hen is smgalarlj distinct from other edifices built in the 
time of the Incas ; but as tins plaee wae taken by tbe Inca8> some of 
their works are also found* In Huaytara, provinoe of Oafltro-Yiiejn% 
is an edifice similar to old Huanueo, also Bculptured stones. In Qua- 
maliee it is reported there are ancient ruins. 

I will now come to the monuments of the ooast nations, commencing 
with the yeij extensile ruins of the Chimus or Chincus ; their capitd 
was at Trujillo, 8' S. 

We know very little oonoeming the history of ihe Ohimus : the first 
mention of them is by Hontesinofl, who states that Huasca-lStu, his 
Idth chief of Peru, died when he was about to make war upon this 
nation. The next account is by Gtarcilaaso : that the 9th Inca, Pacha- 
eutec» sent an army of 30,000 men to conquer the Ghimu-Cancfau or 
Oanchu, known also as the Qran-Chimu, or king of Manaeriche. Ste- 
venson states that at Eton, Bf* fSXJf S., the Indians speak Chimu, which is 
the original language of (this part) of the coast of Peru, and so different 
from the Quichua. Siveroand Tschudi inform us, that the works of 
art of the Chimus, and those found in Ousco, are much more peifecfe 
and correct than those which are seen in the Siena and on the coast 
of Central Peru. 

Don ^lariano E. Eivero yisited TrujillO) and described the ruins in a 
work published in Lima in 1841, and subsequently re-published in 
London.^ They are found in the vaUey, but there is no data to fix with 
certainty the period they were erected. When the last Chimu was 
conquered by the Inca's troops, by the advice of his cfaie&, he offered 
to worship the sun and abandon the idols of his country, which eon- 
sisted of tiie representations of fish and other animals. The ruins 
ooTered a space of three-quarters of a mile, ezdusiTe of the great 
squares, the walls of which are of small stones joined togetiier with 
mortar, and were probably used as fields. 

Prom the village of Mansiche or JMonaeriche, we begin to see the 
walls of adobe, and the vestiges of this once great city. The dimensions 
of the great squares vary irom 200 to 270 yards in length, and from 
100 to 160 in breadth ; their number may be seven or eight. The 
walls which surround these edifices are formed of adobes, often of 
twelve yards long and five or six broad in the lower part of the wall, 
but diminishing until they terminate in a breadth of one yard at the 
top. Some of the squares contain huacas or tombs, and the wrUls of 
large apartments or halls. Each of the palaces was surrounded by an 
exterior wall of stone and mortar and adobes. 



* See Bivero and Tschudi ibr dnwHigfl, &c. 
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In the first palace there is a square, in which are found apartments 
made of Bmall stones and mortar ; it ia supposed these were tombs, or, 
perhaps, apartments for the concubines of the Cbimu. The buildings 
of the wallB ie aiiople and elegant, consisting princijmlly of sculptured 
panelB and ornaments. 

The second palace contains various squares and buildings. At one 
end is the htiaca of Misa ; this tomb is traversed by small alleys and 
has some lai^ chambers. Mummies, cloths, pieces of gold and silver, 
iron ? (if so, probably meteoric), an idol of stone, with small pieces of 
mother-of pearl, were found. 

Among these ruins are many artificial eminences ; these are huacas, 
and frequently curiosities have been taken from them illustrative of the 
ancient inhabitants. In 156^ and 1592, the king's fifth of the gold 
found amounted to nearly £61,000. In 1550, Don Antonio Chayque, 
a legitimate descendant of the Chimu-Canchu, showed to the Spaniards 
a buaca called Llomayoahuan, upon condition that they should give a 
part of the tre^isure obtained for the relief of the Indians ; but after 
having taken from it much wealth, the agreement was violated by the 
Sj)aniard3. 

It is certain that there have been obtained from the hnaca of 
Concha much gold, also some fetters supposed to be of copper. The 
huaea of the bishop is the largest, but as yet has yielded nothing. 

In the ** Mercuric Peruano," vii., 80, is a notice of various curiosities 
taken from the huaca of Toledo ; one was the body of an Indian with 
% Teil and a crown with four tassels ; on the neck was a sort of broad 
cravat ; in one hand was something like a nail, in the other a symbol 
which was unintelligible ; the outer robe was a tunic. 

A Temple of the Sun is described as existing near here, which is 
most probably of Incarial origin. 

I have deposited in the British Museum specimens of red pottery 
from Trujillo, including a vase representing the head of an animal, a 
whistling jug, also a beautiful specimen of modelling, perhaps one of 
the finest produced from South America, and as seen in the frontispiece 
to this work.i It is a vase, being the head, most probably, of a Cbimu 
nilor ; it has tlie lobes of the ears enlarged by the insertion of a 
wheel of gold, silver or wood, ornamented with small circles, and would 



1 The authors of the *' Indigenous Baoes of the Earth'* say, that Tschudi (ia. 
TSmo and Tsohiidi) eomparw his Peruvian vase to any Etnuoan pottery j but if wo 
must diuaat from kis view, we may fitudy the high profleiency of Ferunui art, when 
we behold two exquisite h^ds in the Brilisii Museum, found ai Titicaca: the male 
head compavoa advantageously with the Egyptian and Etruscan. 
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bo called in Poru an Orejon or gvca.t i nrs, indiaitive of high rank.^ 
Tho head here has not the Llaiilu or Incaiial fillet, but a cnp or casque 
with, Beemiugiy, a bat'a kead in iront, and two circular ornaments 
at the side. 

The OtoUcnians had " each very large ears, that they do sleep upon 
ane, and cover themselves with the othep."^ if ^e refer to the size of 
the metal or wooden wheels introduced into the gristle of the ear of the 
Orejones, or large-eared chiefs, amoDg the Peravians, we have an 

approach to these Otolicinians. 

At Pativirca or Pati-HuiUca, near the coast, are to be seen large 
walls of adobe, the remains of an ancient structure of the Chimus. 
Five miles distant are the ruins of Paramanca, probably of a fortress 
and palace; ttud it is the general opinion that the Chimus erected the 
fortress as a frontier post against the Peruvians. Sculptures in por- 
phyry and basalt ore said to have been met with here. 

Ohaii* states, that from Lima to Fiura was inhabited hy Chimus, 
sometimes cslled Yungas*, and are of foreign origin ; that they came to 
'Bern on rafts, bringing with them a green idol,^ called IJampellec,from 
which lAmbayeque : their language is distinct from the Qutchua. In 
16^1 forty thousand Indians spoke this language, but in 1791 it was 
nearly extinct. After their establishment, they had their Ghimu rulers, 
who were as powerful in the pl&ins» as the Incas in the mountains* 
Their eonntry extended 200 leagues in length : their civilisation was 
probably of an older date than that of the Incas, and their monuments 
ere first seen at Supe, in 11*^ 8* 

"Mr. Earns lately returned to England from this part of the country 
with an interesting collection of antiquities extracted from huacas : a 
portion has been purchased by the British Huseum. A brief notice 
may not be out of place. Vnm Trujillo, x^^^^^^J figures of men. 



* Tho rtMf^'ning Iiica pierced tho ears of those of royal blood with pins of gold, 
which thej wore until the aperture waa large enough to hold enormous pendents, 
peculiar to their order, which consisted of wheels of gold or silver. 

The Botucttdos of Brazil enlarge the ear and under lip. The Apangis of same 
oountry bava the «Mt pieroed aad kMded like the Perurim Ovqon. The inhalutaiite 
of Beeter Island, -when Ckptain Cook fidted it, men end women, bed en oblong dit 
IB the ear. The stafenee on Esifeer Isleiid show no ear perlbntioii» end weie probably 

the work of another race. 

' See Bawlinson's Herodotus, Edin. Beview, Jan. 1860. 

* Hb. Amer, Merid. i., 213. 

* The naliTai of Maata had Ihe goddeM of health, Umifiai the fiuMwaa of an 

emerald. 
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women, ft y><">d», and plinti ; mantles, large silver bieast-pliU/es, with 
embossed figures of men, animals, ilsh, and plants. The tombs of 
Huarman, Msasericbe, Ascope and Cbocope bave yielded pottery witb 
Tsrioua figures. Beru6 or Viru, much ornamented and painted pottery; 
one in particular is a globular vase (a.) Cthis is in the British Museum), 
ivith a eircular handle, at the top of which was the spout. It has 
paintings of two figures with wings, probably the god of war of the 
Chimus (b.) : it holds a elub in one band, a shield and arrows in the 
other. There are four compartments in the body of the figure, con- 
taining something like hieroglyphs. The figures are painted red on a 
yellow ground (in the drawing they are in black), and the first I lisre 
seen with wings. The painting on this vase ia Efemscan-like, and may 
be considered unique* 

I cannot make anything out of the hieroglyphs, but aa to the figures, 
they may reprint the god of war, and probably flying over a wooded 
mountain : there is an insect flying, something like a figure on the 
Athenian vase of Eleotra at the tomb of Agsmemnon.' 

Santiago dc Cao ornamented and figured pottery. Huamandinoo, 
7° 50' S., 7«° 10' W.r this country was con^ueied by the 9th Inca, 
Paehacutec ; pottery and a fine collection of copper and stone axes and 
other implements of war, copper chisels, ornaments and tupus or pins, 
nippesB for eidracting hair from the face, also two stone heads, called 
** ornaments from the palace of the great chief^ Marco Huamanchuco," 
Mr. Farris teUs me, that one of these was one o! eight heads set round 
a stone pillar, in the centre of a large apartment of the palace, which 
was also a fortress ; the other head is of an old man, and has the ears 
enlarged like the Orejon ; it is from a doorway. 

An oracle existed in the province of Huamanchuco, called the Huaca 
Catequilla, which predicted to Tupac- Yupanqui the result of the cam- 
paign which he was going to undertake against a brother, who had 
rebelled, that he, Yupanqui, should die in battle ; and this was verified. 
The son of Tupac, irritated at the death of his father, destroyed the 
temple of the oracle ; but the pnesta resolved to place the idol in 
asfety, and carried it to Cahuana^ where tiiey built another temple and 
continued its worship. 

A monk of the Augustine order, in describing the superstitions of 
Huamandiueo, alludes to a custom, that does not appear to have found 
imitators in other countries : when a young man asked for a young 
woman to be his wife, her father told him all her defects, so that he 
might not be dissatisfied afterwards, should she turn ont wanton or 



1 Biich't Aneimt Mtery, ii., 124 
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lazy: "Take her," the father would say, " and if she is good-for-nothing; 
do not blame me, for I have told you the truth about her."^ 

Viracocha-pampa : pottery, impkunenta of war in copper and stone. 
Atnaro: pottery and stone hammers, round at both ends. Tayabamba: 
cast of the Maranon, 8^ S., 77° 25' W. : pottery and other objects. 
jbVom Biildebure, Parcoi, Pataz, Amaro, Tuscan, Nanac, various descrip- 
tions of pottery. Oue of these pieces of tcrra-cotta pottery is that of 
an Indian bearing a small load, as they had to do in the presence of the 
Inca, so as to show their humility. In this collection were many objects 
like spiiuUe twirls of stone and clay. From Saerificios, in Mexico, 
many such have been taken from tombs ; it has been thought that thej 
served as buttons. 

ChaTiPHv, a leajrue from the sea: the huacas have yielded household 
gods of terra cotta, ditierent from that of the Chimus, or similar works 
of art from the interior of Peru: for specimens, see plates xvi^ 
Bivero and Tschudi. 

What 1 have to say of Supe and Pluacho, 1 ara indc])ted to Steven- 
son.- Supe is Houth of Pativirca, and bet\vc'-n it and iiuara is the 
extensive plain or pampa del medio mundo (of half the world), which 
before the couquest was under irrigation: vestiges of old canals are 
visible, and bear witness of the enormous labour of the ancient 
inhabitants, as well as of their skill in conveying water to great dis- 
tances. The principal canal here, took its water from the Huara river, 
and ponding round the foot of the mountains, conveyed it to the 
distance of ten b i^'ues, irrigating in its course some very beautiful 
plains, which are now sandy deserts. 

Near Supe .nre tlie remains of Indian towns, one built on the side 
of a rock, galleries being dug out of it, one above another, for the 
purpose i.A' making room for their houses. 

»StevLiL^i)]i snv8, ho was fully convinot d fhnt the Indians buried their 
dead in the houses wlu io they had r( ^iurd. as he dug up many of 
them ; thev were buried with whatever belonged to them at the time of 
their death : Lc t'ound bodies of women with their pots, pans and jar* 
of earthenware, some of which were curious ; one had two Indians upon 



' irnamanchuco is between tlie Nevada of Huaylillft'' nnd the Rivor MaraGon, from 
Marnu 1 bbo or river of the Marans. Tlie Maran trci yu lris the balsam of Copiaba. 
— 8choiuburgh. Vela«co says, the Maranou derives its name irom the circumstance 
of a toldwr, who wis tent by Fisano to diiG<iTer the sooroes of the Fiura river, who, 
beholding the mighty •tream, and aatoniahed at a aea of fresh wat exclaimed, ** Hao. 
mare an Tiou. " At p. 414 of the Araaoo Domado, the Lioenttate Manfion, viaitadoir 
and oidor of Quito, is apoken of. 

3 NanatiTe^ I. vol. 
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it, cartTing a corpse on their shoulders, laid on a hollow bier ; when 
the vase was inclined backwards and forwards, a plaintive cry was heard 
resembling that made by the Indians at a funaraL Xiong pieces ' of 
cotton cloth, calabasbea, maize, quinua, beans, leaves ot plantains, 
ostrich feathers, dresses, spades of palm wood, lances, clubfl, jan of 
cbicha, small dolls of cotton ; their drew aimilar to that worn at present 
by the females of Cajatambo^ rings and small cups of gold, the latter 
beat out veiy thin, and their size that of half a hen's egg-shell ; it ia 
supposed they were worn in tiie ears, for a small shank is attached to 
them ; slips of silver, about two inches broad and ten long, as thin as 
papa*, also frequently dug up. The body of a man was found whose 
hair grew from his eye-brows, or rather he had no visible forehead ; a 
great quantity of dried herbs had been buried with him, some smnll pots 
and several doUs : the Indians who saw him, said that he had been a 
wizard, di?iner, or a doctor. 

Huacho is an Indian village in the vidley watered by the Huara. It 
contained in 1815, four thousand Indians, who cultivated their farms, 
cut salt at the salinas, caught fish, and made straw hats of fine ni^lies, 
or of macora, the produce of a palm tree. They were kind and 
hoB}ntable, but timidity and diffidence made them appear reserved and 
sullen. The Indians on this part of the coast of Peru are of a copper 
colour, with small forehead, the hair growing on each side from the 
extremities of the eye-brows ; they have small black eyes, small nose, 
the nostrils protruding like those of the African ; a moderately-sized 
mouth, beautiful teeth, beardless chin, except in old af^e, and a round 
face; their hair is black, coarse and sleek, without any inclination to 
curl ; the body is well proportioned, and the limbs well turned, and 
they have small feet ; their stature is rather diminutive, and they are 
inclined to corpulency : the perspiration from their bodies is acetous, 
which some have supposed to be caused by a vegetable diet. In th» 
colder climates, although in the same latitude, the complexion of the 
Indian is lighter ; however, the AraucanoB, who live in a much colder 
climate, are of a dark copper ctilour. 

At Huacho, Stevenson saw one of the ancient Indian rites — ihe 
naca feast. A child never has his hair cut till it is a vear old ; the 
friends assemble, and, one by one, take a small lock and cut it off, at the 
same time presentincr something to the child. This ceremony among 
the Periivinns. was practised at the naming of the child, and tlu^ nnme 
was generally appropriate to some circumstance which occurred to the 
child ou that day. The 7th Inca was called Yahuar lluacar, weeper of 
blood, because on that day drops of blood were observed falling from 
his ejesj and Uuasca, the 13th Inca, was so named, because the 
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nobles on tin's day presented bim with a golden chain or hnaaca^ after 

the ceremony of the fmcas. 

Near Chancay are ruins of subterranean depositories for food, called 
colcris, built by the Chimus during their wars with the Incas. Shortly 
alter the Spniiitsh coiiquost, in the pari'^h of Ancallarna, a population of 
80,000 paid tribute, at present there are only 125 inhabitants, 320 of 
whom are NegropB. Oiinnney, 10^' S.: here is an old Indian fortress. 
Lima, 12^ S., siv iiiiirs tV oin the port of Callao : in 1740,^ there were 
two Indian suburbs at Callao called old and new l^itipiti. Tbe <?reafc 
nuinbrr of Indians who inhabited this valley before and at the time of 
the conquest, were reduced to the few inhabitants of Pitipiti, and bad 
only two caciques, nnd these in such low circumstances as to teach 
misic at Lima tor subsistence. Lima is built on the river Riinac. the 
banks of wbirli are covered with ruins of nncienfc towns and tombs. 
One tonib, 1 \ inilos ponth of Lima, is nearly 20U feet high. Tliree 
L a^iu s t'rom Lima, Darwin- visited the ruins of one of the old Indian 
villaL;es, with its mound-like or natural hill in the centre. He observes, 
tlie r •inains of houses, enclosures, irrigating streams, and burial 
mounds, sc itt or( d over this plain, cannot fail to give one a high idea of 
the coiiditioii and uuiiiber of the ancient population. The burial 
mounds or hnacas, are really Btiipendous ; although in some places they 
appear lo l e natural hills incased and modelled.. Himac comes from 
the word rimay, to speak, from an oracle that was here. Stevenson 
states that its ancient inhabitants called the valley Rimac Malca, or the 
place of witches ; it being the custom among the Indians who lived in 
its vicinity before they were conquered by the Incas, to banish to this 
valley those who were accused of witchcraft. Its climate was bad. 
having marshy ground; thus fevers generally destroyed in a short time 
such individuals as were the objects of this superstitious persecution. 
It is said, that when Manco Capac and his sister, OcoUo, were pre- 
sented by their grandfather to the Indians living at Cuzco, and were 
informed by him, that they were the children of the Sun, the fair com- 
plexion of the strangers, and their light-coloured hair, induced the 
Indians to consider them as Rinmcs. and they were exiled to this spot. 

This territory was anciently governed by various powerful chiefs, iho 
principal one beins: the Curys-mancu, his dominions extending from 
Pachacamac to Barranca. We know ]>nt little of these coast rulers or 
their origin. The Incas, particularly the 8th and 9th, descended from 
the Andea as conquerors to the country of the Curys-maucu, who had 



' nioa, IT., 4f?. 
» Nftt. Voy. 368. 
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a temple erected to the invisible god, Fachacam&c ; he was incorporated 
into the Incarial family of F^acntec, whilst other chiefs were sererely 
punished for their opposition to the Incas. 

Three leagues north-east of Lima, in the valley of Guachipa, are 
standing walls of a large town; the streets are narrow, the houses of 
mud, and each house consists of three small apartments. There is one 
house larger than the rest, probably that of a chief. This spot is 
known as " Old Cajamarea." The walk, aa well aa similar ones in the 
district, have no foundations, and have withstood those violent earth- 
quakes which overthrew the mote solid buildings of Idma and 
other towns. 

The rums of the great temple to Psehacsmae (Fftcha, the earth ; 
Camac, participle of Camsni, I create) and city of the Cuiys>maneu8» 
are some seven leagues south of Lima. There are many descriptiona 
of this celebrated locality, but I will only briefly refer to the observi^ 
tions in "Wilkes* United States BzpUoing Expedition, to Bivero and 
Tschudi, and Markham. 

According to Wilkes^ the temple is on the summit of a hill having 
three terrsces ; some of the waUs are of unhewn blocks of rock ; these 
were cased with adobes or sun-dried bricks, then covered with plaster 
and painted red. A range of square pilasters projected fifom the upper 
waU, evidently belonging to the interior of a large apartment: no 
traces are found of doors or windows. Some graves were observed 
south of the temple, but the principsl burial ground was betweoi the 
temple and the town. The skulls were of various diaracters, the 
majority presented the verticsl or raised occiput, the usual chsracteristio 
of the old Peruvians, while others had the forehead and top of the 
head depressed. The bodies were wrapped in cloths of various qualities 
and colours: various utensils and other articles were found which 
seemed to denote the occupation of the individual, as wooden needles 
and weaving utensils, netting, slings, cordage, baskets, fragments of pot- 
tery, maize, cotton seeds, wool, gourds, shells, &c. 

Bivero and Tschudi give a large drawing of the ruins, and describe 
them as much dilapidated. On a conical hill, 458 feet above the sea, 
are the ruins of the Temple of Pachacamac ; at the foot of the hill are 
the decayed walls of the edifices intended for strangers who came on 
pilgrimage ; the whole was surrounded by a wall of adobes, nine feet in 
width. The materisl of the fabric is not of stone, as in Guzco, but of 
sun-dried bricks, easily crumbled. In the most elevated part is the 
temple^ which, when first virited by the Spaniards, they found the door 
to be of gold, inlaid with precious stones ; the interior wsa obscure ; 
this being the spot where the priests had their bloody sacrificTs before 
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an idol of wood, the worship of which succeeded the {)uro abstract 
adoration of the invisible Pachacamac. At prp«ent there remain of thia 
temple some niches, which, accor.linrr to Cieza de Leon, contained 
representations of wild animi^)tf ; I'rogmenta of painting of animals are 
observed on the walls. 

Outside of this edifice there was a letn])le to the Sun, palace and 
house of ^ II i^iiis of the Sun ; niouumcnts erected by the incas, Facha- 
cutec and Yupanqui, after tlieir conquest of this great coast nation. 

Ruins of vast extent stilWremain. with paloons twenty to twenty-five 
yards in length, and six to eight in width, of mud walls, forming narrow 
streets, all indicating that here was once a large population. Two 
miles off shore, are three barren islands, supposed to have formed part 
of tbe continent, but separated by the terrible earthquake of 1586.^ 

Mr. Marl-bam, in his " Cuzco and Lima," speaks of Pachacamac as' 
a eitv of tlir dead : the roofs of the habitations are gone and the dwell- 
iDL:s llll(Mi with sand. The ruins of the temple consist of three broad 
terraces, twenty feet high, in parts of which the vermillion paint, that 
once coated the whole, is still seen. Above the terraces tliere is a level 
platform, where once a splendid fane arose in honour ol Pachacamac, 
the creator of the world, the supreme god. The great silent city, which 
diu s not contain one solitary inhabitant, ia spread out immediately 
beneath the hill. 

The valleys of Pachacamac, Rimae-Malca, Chancay and Huaman 
composed the state of the Curys-mancus or Quis-mancus." JM nitesmos 
observes, that under the Peruvian Emperor, Ayartaco-Cupo Xil, the 
giants that came to Peru and populated Port Santa £lena» built a 



* A very severe earthqunlce comTneneed in the morning of the 19th of April, 1860 ; 
one shock lasted ei'>btv fitx-oTul^, the heaviest eineo old Callao was submerged. On the 
22nd the ground sliook vtoleiitiy for fifty seconds, doing great damafre to Lima and 
ito vicinity, also destroying several estates at Caiiete. In Manta trees were rooted 
up, and one of the monntaiiia chMe by mm nut in two^ and produoed a volcano 
hot istid water. Up to the 27th, twentj-eight sliocks had been oonnted $ tbcjy eom- 
menced with oeoiUation of the ground, then heaving, followed by snbtonanean noise. 
A chnsm, nearly a mile long and aeveral feet wide, hae been opened m tiie ground 
near Lima. 

' The iistadistica of Lima, 1839, mentions, that the department of Lima in ancient 
timea was governed by many chiefs, the principal ones being the Curys-mancus, whose 
dominions extended from Pachacamac to the town of Bairanca. The origin of this 
naticm ia so remote that it is not known whetber it was not older even than the Incest 

history only tells us that the conquering anns of the Incas, havmg arrived at the 
frontiers, and discovering tlmt the Cnrys-mancu had a toniple erected to tho invisible 
gorl PnrliBriitec, tho 10th Inca, confedwated with and incorporated him into the 
Incm-uii family. 
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aumptuoua temple at Pachactimac. It is sometimes said tlmf, the 
Xuncas (another name for the people of a portion of this country) builfc 
this temple. There must have been various buildiii^^s llirther south ; 
but as these were most prohably composed of adobe, they have moul- 
dered down level with the earth ; however, the liuacaa or graves are 
abundant as at Canete, in 13° S. (founded in 1559, near an aiicitnt 
fortress and palace), formerly the country of tlie Chuqui-mancus, who 
ruled over the beautiful valleys of the Guarcu, and may lia\e been 
occupied by one of the great Chincha nations of the coast. At 
Chincha-baja there is a fortress called the Inca's palace. 

Canete, in the province of Yauyos, extends from the coast towards 
the Cordillera. The inhabitants are distinguishable by their faces and 
figures, and also by their language, from other Indians of the coast and 
mountains ; their language, the Cauqui, contains many radical words 
of the Quichua. Here rich hoacas have been opened. I have placed 
in the British Museum, from this spot, large silver-gilt ear-rings, a pair 
of scales, the beam of bone and netted bags to serve as scales, and some 
very thin pieces of silvtf, an indi square, each having holes at the 
comers, probably to attach to dresses ; a sling of very fine workmaa*^ 
ship, and sonje sweet-amdling resin, probably used as incense. 

Eivero and Tschudi say that, under the collective names of Canopa 
or Chanca, the Peravlaiia designated ihdr minor deities, and they men- 
tion in a note that the Quichoa word, Canopa, deserves the attention 
of antiquarians ; for, by the word GanopuB or ConobaSi the Egyptians 
denominated a beneficent i^irift or tutelar god, repremtmg it under 
the form of a bird or human bead. Choacai I can nndentand to be a 
Quichua word, but Canopa looln to cue aa if it had been introduced by 
some Spanish antiquary. In the " Estiipfttion of the Indiana of Peru,** 
Lima, 1642, by the Jesuit, Aiiiaga, who trayelled in that country from 
February, 1617, to Juty, 1618 ; he says he confessed 5,624 people, 
imposed penance on 679 ministers of idolatry, removed 608 principal 
huacas, 3,418 Oinopas (hous^old gods), 46 Mamassras, deities of 
Indian com; 189 huancas, masters of the field; and 617 mallquis or 
bodies of aneestonk 

The Chincha coast race, with Hhe Aymar&s and Huncas, appear 
to have been the tiuee great notimis of Pm existing W<ne the 
Incansl times. 

In an mterestiag paper in *'!Fra8er*s Magazine," 1844, on the state 
of the Peruvian Empire pzerious to the arrival of the Spaniard, by 
General MiUer, is the foUowmg : — " To the summons of Capac 
Yupanqui, broths to the Inca> Pachacutec, who died 1400, the ddefii 
of the douaely peopled country of the Chindias gave tiie following 
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reply '• * We do not want to liave the Tnea for a king, nor the sun for 
a god ; we already have a god whom we adore, and a king whom we 
serve. Our god is the ocean, and every body may see that it is greater 
than the sun, and that it besides yields to us an abnii dance of food ; 
whereas the sun does us no good wlintrvrr : on tiie contrary, he 
opT»re88e8 us with too much heat in our suJtry region, nnd we ha\'e no 
occasion for it, as they who live amidst cold mountains, where it may 
be right to worship him, because he is useful there . . . The Inra had 
better return homewards without entering into war with the lord and 
king of Chinclia, who is a most puissant ruler.' " 

Arequi])a, lG^5(y S. Under Mayta Capac, 4th Inca, the country of 
Arequipa or Arceypa, was subjected. Plate xxix., l^ivero and Tschudi, 
is a head of red pottery, very ditferciit from the figures from the coast 
and the interior, being so much more perfect : the eyes are apparently 
of gold. 

In the province of Canas there is a fortress on the mountain of Mol- 
loccahua, where tlie Caneiios defended themselves successfully against 
Huayna Capac, who, being unnljle to subject them by force of arms^ 
went to the court of the Ccana or ruler of the country, asking for his 
daughter to be the Tnca's wife, and thus the Ccana was a^ied. 

In the district of Chota are many subterranean works and tombs, 
and in the coui't-vard of the farm of Mamf)v there formerly stood a 
high stone tower that had sculptures in bas< n-relief of Yarioua figures 
of animals. This monument has been destroyed.^ 

Peruvian Potteky. — I do not find any account of the employment 
of the potter's wheel or table, in Peru ; still, as they made globular 
and circular vessels, they may have had some approach to this useful 
invention. The Maypures of Colombia form the clay into cylinderfi, 
and mould tlie largest vases with their hands. The American Indian 
appears to have been unacquainted with the potter's wheel (which was 
familiar to the nations of the east in the remotest antiquity) ; and as 
they did not use the oven, they generally placed twigs around the pot8» 
baking them in the open air. 

Several sorts of terra-rmta pottery are found in the Peruvian tombs i 
black, various tints of red, yellow, brown, and some of a blue colour; 
the black is generally modelled, the red modelled and painted : as to 
moulding, this requires further examination. None of the old Peruvian 
pottery I have seen is glazed. Mr. Squier, in his Archnpology of 
Nicaragua, states, that the pottery made thei*e is formed by the hand, 
wif liout the aid of the potter's wheel, baked, and when intended for 

» Guia de For«3tero«, 1919. 
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purposes requiring it, is partially glazed ; and in a note alludes to 
Edwards' Voyage up the Amazon, who saja that the glazing (varnishing 
rather) there is produced by a resinous gum, gently rubbed over the 
vessels, previously warmed over a bed of coals : this description applied 
equally to the modes practised in ^iearaguAi. I hftye aeen no glazing 
on ancient PeniviaTi pottery. 

I have supposed that the Huaqueros or sacred vases, found in the 
Inca Peruvian tombs, were made under the superintendence of the 
priests. The household pottery was made by working potters, who 
were called Sanii-camayoc, the earthen vessels, Manca ; stone vases 
were usorl, also vessels of gold, silver, and copper. The greater portion 
of Peruvian pottery may be called terra-cotta ; many hold water, and 
liquids can be boiled in them. From the north of Peru I have seen 
clay tigures, " characterised by a prurient indecency." 

IVIr. Birch, ^ alluding to ancient vases of the old world, with white 
ornaments, ma'undt rs, &c., says, they much resemble those found in the 
tombs of the early Peruvians, and may be regarded as disj)layuig the 
first attempts at decoration. He gives a drawing" of a double cruze of 
glazed ware from Egypt, united by a band: many of the I't iuvian 
vessels are double, quadruple, sextuple, and octuple. vSoine ot the 
double ones, when filled with liquid, the air escaping through the 
opening left for that purpoae, produce musical sounds, or as that of 
birds and animals. 

After the eon(|nPst. ^^pain sup[)Hed earthenware to its colonies; 
China a considerable quantity by way of the Plillij pine Islands; and in 
our own times, England principally manufactures lor iSnutli America. 

At p. 89, T mentioned the existence of potter's clay ui Quito, having 
a delicate tragrance. Molina^ gives the following of a similar clay 
fomid in Chile, near the capital, called Buccari ; it is tine and light, 
of an agreeable smell, of a brown colour s]^otted with yellow. In 
many of the convents they manufacture from this clay, jars, bottles, 
cups, &C.J which they paint, gild, and varnish. These vessels com- 
municate a pleasant smell and flavour to the water put into thera, 
which proce eds from some bituminous body in the clay. I have some 
of this pottery, and it appears to me that the firagrance has been given 
to it by cloves, vanilla, or such like bodies. 



' Ancient Pottery, ii., 263. 
' Ancient Pottery, i., 55. 
3 HiB. Chile, I., 53- 
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Generallj speaking, fke formatioii of those wonderful roads in Peru 
I1SV6 been awarded to the Incas: still I consider that before their 
times many were in existence, but were extended hj them. Those 
travellers who have examined these roads say that, even in the existing 
state of our knowledge, and with modem instruments of labonr, they 
would be deemed worthy of the most civilised nation. 

According to Sarmiento, some of these roads passed over terrific 
Sierras, while the only means for their construction were fire and 
a tool for picking. Cieza de Leon describes roads, some over ihb 
Andes, with their tambos or lodging places and depositories, also one 
along the coast, probahly commenced by the IX. Inca and completed 
by Huyana Capac XII. This was a broad road. On each side it had 
a wall, while in parts the road was shaded by trees. Velasco notices 
well preserved spaces in Quito twenty-one feet wide, parts cut out of 
rock, and, to equalise the surface, it was covered with a cement of 
bitumen. Humboldt examined some of these roads, and states that 
they do not fall behind the most imposing Soman ways. Eivero and 
thchudi tell iis that the upper road from Cuzco to Quito was frorti 
eighteen to twenty feet wide and about twelve hundred miles in length; 
the lower road a foot wider and nearly 1600 miles. 

Almagro, when going from Cuzco to the Conquest of Chile, during 
the first part of the way profited by tlie great road of the Incas, which 
sketched across the table land far towards the south. On his return; 
his army crossed the desert of Atacama and through the province of 
TarapadL. Here I observed broad tracks cleared of loose stones, so as 
to allow of easy transit : these are considered as ancient roads. I will 
here <Hily allude to the bridges, some of stone, others swinging or sus- 
pension : their acqueducts, one made by the Inca Viracocha, 450 miles 
in length along the steepest sierras, nourishing the andeneria or terraced 
gardens ; tunnels, quarries, fortresses, arsonala, obelisks, theati^s, 
schools, temples to the sun in particular, houses for the virgins of the 
sun, and as to palaces there were above two hundred from Cuzco to 
Quito. These and other forms of building, combined with their 
peculiar form of government, render the Incarial race a most interesting 
people. 
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' The Incarial monuments are equare, oblong nnd cjclopeaa ; of 
granite, porphyry and other stone: at Lunatambo slunea of spherical 
form arc seen, but adobes or sim-di'ied bricks ^vcre used in the more 
rainless portions of the empire. The lintel is sometimes narrower than 
the threshold, but the architecture characterised by simplicity, sym- 
metry and solidity. The present houses of Cuzco are built of stone, 
the lower part being usually constructed of the massive and imposing 
buildings of the time of the lucas, while the upper, roofed with red 
tiles, is a modern superatructure. 

The principal ruins in Cuzco are the following : the great tt uiple to 
the sun, on the site of which the church of Santo Domingo is built ; 
the Sacsahuaman,^ or great fortress, with underground communications, 
which took fifty years to build ; Colcampata, the palace of !Manco- 
Capac; palace of Inea Koca; Ab. Uahuan, or residence of the Virgins 
of the sun ; palaces of the Incas YupanciLu and Huasca • ruins within 
the Convent of Santa Teresa and monastery of San Francisco ; Cyclo- 
pean eoustructious in the street of Marquez-Intipam]i;i or st.ju;irp of 
the sun ; gardens of the temple of the sun ; Coricauciia or square of 
gold. 

In the Tacha-li uiisi, or schools founded by the Inca Roca, are ser- 
pents carved in relief on stones, and the s i me desi^nn i ( to be seen on 
a stone lintel on the walls of the palace oi iiuayua Cupac, and on other 
Incarial buildm<;8. 

There are four figures in relief on large slabs in a house occupied by 
the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega : on the two upper slabs are the figures 
of two monsters with the heads of women and bodies of birds, resemb- 
ling the harpies of Virgil, and on the lower slabs are monsters with 
scales and long tails coiled up beliind their baeks. The walls generally 
.were built of huge stones, with ri'cesses aiul doors at certain intervals, 
the sides of the doors approaching each other at the top and supporting 
stone lintels. The side walls were jjierced with small square windows, 
and the whole was thatched with Iclui or nujuntain grass. The inte- 
riors consisted of spacious halls, with snudler rooms adjoining, and the 
interior walls were adorned with animals and fiowera in gold and silver; 
mirrors of hard stone hung on stone pegs ; while in the numerous 
recesses were utensils and household gods in gold, silver or terra cotta. 
The couches were of vicuna cloth, and the tianas or seats used by the 
Incas were covered with gold. 

The temple of Cacha, on the banks of the yileamaja, built by 



1 I3n"tu i int^', in iiia upuntes, says Sacsay-Guauian means, gloat thyself, eagle, tfad 
tiiat tiie rcruvmua biuied much treasure here, to save it firom Spaattrdi. 
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Yiracochay ie described as having been sometliiiig vetj beautiful ; it 
waa square with a door on each side, and in the centre was the statue 
of a spirit in long flowing robes, leading some strange animal bj a 
chain. 

In the vallej of Yucay, four le^ues from Cusoo, is Tambo-toco, 
where there are considerable ruins, said to hare been built by Manoo 
Capac: still it is generally belieyed they are of greater antiquity. 
Oardllasso says that it is not known who built the great walls of Cuzco. 

Although I haye given a list of Inca ruin^ there are many more, as 
at Cajamairca» 7® 8' S. 78° 82' W.: thia was the second'cily dTthe empire, 
built in all probabiliiy on the ruins of the capital of the Chimns, of 
Chicama, tl^ last being subjected by the Inca Pachacutec. The approach 
to Cajamarea from the coast was gusrded by fortresses of masonry* The 
Spanish conquerozs describe the dty, with its white houses glittering in 
the sun like a sparkling gem on the dark skirts of the Cordillera : it 
was a league in length, and contained 10,000 people; the houses were 
generslly built of clay hardened in the sun, the roofs thatched or with 
timber. Some of the buildings were of hewn stone. There was a house 
for the virgins of the sun and a temple to the same, hidden in a deep 
grove ; there was a square of large size, containing capacious halls of 
stone and dried brick, with wide doors, probably used as barracks. At 
the end of the square was a stone fortress ; there was another fortress 
commanding the town, with spiral winding walls, this was of great 
strength. The Inca Atahualpa's quarters was an open court-yard, a 
light building with galleries was aroimd it ; the walls were covered 
frith shining plates, white and coloured, (red) and before the edifice was 
a bath fed with hot and cold water. There was a large stone building 
with a serpent sculptured on its walls (the haU of the serpent). 

Bensoni states that when Fisarro first saw Atahualpa,hewas adorned 
with golden wreaths and beautifiil feathers of various colours, dressed in 
a shirt without sleeves, and a band of cotton round his middle^ a tassel 
of fine red wool on the left side of his head shaded his brow, and his 
shoes were almost apostolical. He was of moderate statine, wise, 
energetic, and desirous of empire : his sister Pagha (Pacha) was his 
wife. The Peruvian nobles had a fillet round the head, and a woolen 
tassel hanging from the left ear. 

Atahualpa's palace^ was built of large sun-dried bricks, containing 
many large apartments ; on its site was afterwards built the cabildo, 
chapel and prison. Only one uniroofed room of the Inca*s palace 



1 Guia d9 ForaiteroB, 195^ Limft 
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remains, twelve yards long by eight wide, and where Atahualpa as 
imprisoned ; until lately could be seen the mark the Iiica made ou the 
wall of the height the treasure should be piled for his liberation- 

The stone ou which the Inca received his death was one and a-hnlf 
Taras in length and two thirds of a vara wide, called peana, aud is 
now used in the altar of the chapel. 

The rapacious Spanish mvaders disorganized a population of ten 
mOlioxis of people, who had a length of more than a thousand leagues 
of coast, and from thirty.five to ninety in width ; they robbed their palaces 
temples and tombs, poUated their altars, and committed every species 
of enormity upon an tmoffending race. 

We have sketches and plans of some of the PeniTian monumcDts, 
hut these have not generally much architectural value, as few are to 
scale ; thus, no very criticsl comparison can he made with the ruins of 
such other countries as we hare truthful views and plans of. However, 
let us hope that the period is not distant when the monuments I have 
referred to, will he more carefully examined and properly described. 

HiEEOGLTi'iis A^^D Quippus OF THE i-f-RUTiANs. — Souic early 
writers tell us that the ancient Peruvians used a specie of hieroglyph 
engraved on stone and preserved in their temples, and that there 
appeared to be a similarity between them and those found in Mexico 
and IJra/il. Tacliudi states, tliat among the Indians of the river Ucayali, 
on birth of a cluld the name of au animal is given it ; the witnesses of 
the ceremony mark with a wooden pencil some hierogly])hical eharacterg 
on two leaves, which are earefiilly preserved, and, on tiie dcuLii of the 
Indian, deposited in the grave with hiai. 

The Peruvians had no manuscript characters for simple sounds, but 
they had a method by which they composed words and incorporated 
ideas, which consisted in the dexterous intertwining of knots and 
strings so as to render thein auxiliaries to the memory, mimely, the 
Quipu. 

It was generally of twisted wool, consisting of a string or cord as the 
base of the document, and of threads, more or less fine, fastened by 
knots to it. These threads include the contents of the Quipu, expressed 
by single knots or intertwinings. 

The size of the Quipu is very different, sometimes the base cord is 
five or six yards long, at others, it is not more than a foot : the pendant 
strings or branches rarely exceed a yard in length. 

The different colours of the threads have different meanings ; thus, 
the red signifies a soldier or war ; the yellow, gold ; the white, silver or 
peace ; the green, wheat or maize, &c. In the arithmetical system, a 
single knot means ten $ two single knots joined, twenty ; a knot doubly 
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mtertwioed, one Inindred ; tnplj, one thmuand » two of tlie last 

Yinited, two thousand, &c. 

Kot onlf is tbe colour and mode of intertwining the knots to he 
coDsideiedi hut even the mode of twisting tbe thread, and paridcufairly 
the diBtance of the knot from the junction of the thread with the hase 
of the eord, we of great imporfcanee to a proper undefatanding of the 
Quipu. 

It is probable that these knota were at first applied to purpoaes of 

enumeration only ; but, in course of time, this science was so much 
perfected that those skilled in it attained to the art of expressing hj 
knots historical relations, laws and decrees, so that they could transmit 
to their descendants the most striking erents of the empire ; and thus 
the Quipu might supply the place of documents and chronicles. 

Whenever a Quipu came from a distant part it was accompanied by 
a verbal commentary to indicate the subject matter of which it treated* 
The officials had certain signs at the commencement of the mothw 
thread, or base cord, which had a. meaning intelligible to them only. 

Bepeated attempts made in our day to read the quipus have proved 
fiulures, because of the great difficulty of deciphering tl^m. In effect, 
each single knot represents some notion or thought, while there is 
wanting (for a meaning) a quantity of conjunctions or links. Besides 
there is another greater impediment in the interpretation of the 
Quipua found in the huacas, and that is the want of a verbal com men* 
tary to explain the subject matter of the document. Bivero andTachudi 
think there are still, in the south of Peru, Indians who know very well 
how to decipher these intricate memorials, but they guard their know- 
ledge as a sacred secret, inhe rit e l from their ancestors. 

The " Mercurio Peruano 1 , 200," observes, that the Peruvian letters, 
of Madame Grafigny, caused Prince de S. Severino, a member of the 
Acadamy of La Crusca, as well as an Italian duchess, to write on the 
quipus ; after detailing what Garcilasso had said on the subject, the 
authors describe, with too much assurance, the grammar and dictionary 
of the Quipus, and would lead one to believe that they ware Quipu- 
Camayus, (record readers) of the Incas ! 

In the *' Westminster Beview," XI, 1829, there is an article by T. 
Perryonet Thompson, on " A prospectus of the Quipola, or an explana- 
tion of the Quipoes, now open for public opinion, London, printed by 
J. Phair, 69, Great Peter Street, Weetminster, 1827, 64-mo. p.p. 18." 
It would appear that a ship carpenter, Alexander Strong, purchased 
this Quipo in a box from the mate of a merchant brig, Bobert Baker, 
for £10. Baker said the Quipo had come into the possession of a 
native of Lyons named Bosenberg Vestus, who got it from the family 
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of a chief in Chile of the Guarcoa, who considered himself a deflcendant' 
of the Incas, who had fled from Peru to avoid the Spaniards. Veatua 
was married to one of the chiefs dAughters, but after a time he left the 
Indians, came to Buenos Ayres and sold the Quipo and box to Baker. 
It would be iuterestmg to know where the Quipo may be now de- 
posited. 

The secret langiiage of the Incas is lost. They conquered the 
Quichuas, and the language and dialects of these nations, were the more 
general ones spoken in Veru. ;^ however, the Aymani, with its dialects, 
was extensively known. 1 have sometimes thought that the Incas were 
of Aymara- origin, or from one of the great nations to the East of the 
Andes, such as the Guarani, Tupi or Brazilians. 

Montesinos (not a good authority) says, that during the reign of the 
Til. sovereign of Peru (according to his h'^t of 101) the use of letters 
was known, and the Amautas or learned mon tauf^ht astrology and the 
arts of writing on leaves of the plantain ; that under Tit u-Yupanqui, 
the (vl-th sovereign, civil (li5Jtnrhnnces caused the loss of letters, and 
that the 78th sovereign, 8,51)0 vears after the deluge, prohibited 
his people from making use of the Quillca, (a «pecies of parchment 
of plantain leaves) but introduced the Quipo, or knotted coloured 
strings. 

According to Acosta, p. 61, the Peruvians had symbolic paintiTi^jg, 
for, at the Conquest, the Indians made their confessions by pamtmgs 
and characters, which indicated the Ten Commandments, &c. 

In many pfvrts of Peru, chiefly in situations greatly above the level 
of the sea. an; vestiges of inscriptions on stone very much obliterated 
by time ; one Tschudi found near ITuara ; also other engravings on 
granite, representing animals, flowers and f<irtifi('ations on the heights 
of Caldera near Arequipa, and he says, these may tell of events anterior 
to the dynasty of the Incas. 

On another stone he found engraved a flower, a fortress, and what 
may be a river ; the Cross looks as if placed after Christianity had been 
introduced. Ancient Indian sculptures are figured in Jiivero and 
Tbchudi. 

In Huaytacai province of Castro Yireyna, Bradford notices that in 

1 Pialects of the Quichua. — 1. Of Cuzeo, or Quicliua proper. 2. Lamano or 
Ltiniua» lonnd Xrqjilb. 8. CVuDoliiatujii. 4. Oalchaqili in Xacvmaii. & Quito, 
^lindowig. 

> Ajmar^, spoken in BoHvia, the N.W. prorinccs of the Argentine Eepublic, 
and in Southern Peru bears a close resemblance to Quiclma. Dialects of the Aymara, 
spoken by the Kmiflhia, KamUy KoUaguat^ Karankaa, Charcas, Pacases and Lujpakaa. 
— ^Iiodewig. 
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an edifice Bimilar to Old Huaauoo, are coane ^sgravinge on a ntasB of 
gnaite»^alBO a stone pillar with marks and inscriptionB. 

At end of Vol. I of Molina, are supplementary Notes from an 
anonymouB work on Chile, printed at Bologna, 1776. In the 
description of the province of Cuyo, it is stated that, between Mendozft 
and La Punta, upon a low range of hills, is a large stone pillar, on© 
hundred and fifty feet high, and twelve feet in diameto* It i» called 
the Giant> and contauiB certain marks or inacriptiomi, resembling 
Chinese ebaracters. Near the Diamond river is also another stoney 
containing some marks which appear to be ciphers or characters and 
the impression of a man's feet with the figures of several animals. The 
Spaniards call it the stone of St. Thomas, from an account which 
tfaej pretend the first settlers received from the Indians^ that a white 
man, with a long beard, formerly preached to their ancestors a new 
>eligi<Hi firom that stone, and, as a proof of its sanctity, left upon it the 
impression of his f<^t and the figures of the animals that came to hear 
him. This man they suppose to have been St. Thomas, from a tradition 
of his having preached in America. Cuyo was peopled by the Guarpes, 
thin, brown and of lofty stature ; they were subdued by the Peruvians 
after they had conquered northern Chile. On the road over the Andes, 
from Cuyo to Chile, are still to be seen some small stone edifices, 
erected for the accommodation of the oficers and messengers of that 
empire. 

The Allentiac and Milcocayac, (Chilian languages) are spoken by the 

Guarpes Indians of the province of Cuyo, which word means sand ; the 
general character of the soil is arid. There is an extensive succession 
of valleys running north from Uspallata, through which it is said, 
that an ancient road of the Peruvians is to be traced at the present day, 
nearly to Potosi. The Inca's bridge is on the road from Mendoza to 
Chile, which, according to Darwin, is composed of a crust of stratified 
shingle, cemented by deposits from noi2:lih()uring hot springs. 

In Southern Peru, there are the Pmia los of Tarapacta ; some of 
these may be of hieroglyphic character. 'J he engraved granite stones^ 
particularly that of the Pampa del Leon, are pictorial at least. 

In Kivero and Tschudi, (plate xli) is represented a stone two feet 
broad, from Huara in the department of Junin, the country of the 
ancient Huancas. A portion of the engraving may have some analogy 
to No. 7, or Cuhupqua, the ear or snail-shaped granaries of the 
Chibchas ; there is a figure of this character on a slab of stone, from 
Timana, New Granada, supposed to represent some astronomical 
subject. 

In plate xxvi in a Canopa, or sacred vesso], in shape of the human 
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figure, they suppose to be a priest offeriog sacrifice, which has <m 
ft mjBtic belt ; tbej dor not give the locality from whence this was 
obtained. It looks to me like the pottery from Pachacamac, in latitude 
12° S. The belt is curious, but we know not what is meant by 
the hieroglyphic writing. The priest may be drinking the laered 
ehicha and imploring a good harvest. Fkte xx. is a double we, with 
eymbolical signification of sun, moon, he. Plate xxi. are two vases, 
one with mystic figures. There is a female figure from Peru, in the 
British Museum, something like the one described above, with 
hieroglyphs above its head, composed of angles principally. I may add* 
that on the bead of a statue found at Tia-Huanacu, are some hiero- 
glyphical characters, a drawing of which is given in L'Univers Pitto- 
resque." — Bolivie, 1843. 

Gilliss (u. 138) giresadmwing of an approaeh to the hieroglyph^ 
worked in a coca hag or ehnspa. 

Con, Pacha-oamac, thh Sun. — As there is some confusion in 
regard to the history of the Peruvian deities, I will here offer a few 
remarks thereon : — Con, is first heard of as the Supreme power, — the 
invisible' and omnipotent spirit in Quito, under the Scyris, and in 
Peru, long before the times of the Incas. Con was a sphrit without 
hones or flesh ; he made the world, and flying rapidly £rom north to 
south in America, caused the mountains and valleys to appear ; he then 
formed man, giving him every species of food and pleasure. Man 
oflended Con and was chastised by having the previous abundance of 
food taken from him ; the land became a desert and the human race 
was changed into ugly cats^ and other black animals. 

Pacha-Camao is generally looked upon as the son of Con ; he had 
pity for the degraded position of the human race, took the government 
of the world into his bauds and created all things anew, including that 
of the present form of man and woman. 

We then find that temples were raised to this new power, one 
particularly on the coast of Pern, south of lima, called after him 
Pacha-camac. 

Montesinos informs us, that under Ayartaco-Cupo, his XII ruler 
of Peru, giants came to the coast and built a temple to Pacha-camac, 
using instruments of iron (?) As they were very wicked, divine wrath 
annihilated them with a rain of fire, although a part of them were 
enabled to escape by going to Cuzco. Ayartaco-Cupo went out to 
nieet them, die?per8uig them about Lima>tambo. He also states that 
the 97th ruler of Peru, the Inea, Topa-Tupanqui, also called Hui- 
racocha and Yiracocha^ repaired the temple of Pacha-camac. !|?his 
Inca is the 8th, aceording to GarailaBO, and died about 1340, a.i». 
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' JJb would appear that raanj nations, even frma distant parts of Peru, 
tune to this temple, making rich offeringt : tbmr sacrifices on the altar 
and adoration were simple and pure, to thit great deity. They: entered 
the sacred place barefooted ; in ioTokiog his name, they prostrated 
themseives to the earth. There was no image to represent this deitj^ 
as he was considered to be there in spirit only, This idea of supreme 
power, and preserved for a very lengthened period, was corrupted by 
the Incas and his cushipafcas or phests. 

Tex Suk.— The history of the worship to this laminary Is as follows : 
Montesinos calls his 1st ruler of Peru, Fishua-Manca; he was the 
youngest of four brothers, he shut one up in a cave, threw another into 
is deep hole, and caused the third to fly to a distant country. The 
fratricide consoled his four sisters, telliiiig them that they must con- 
sider him as the only child or son of the Sun, and obey him as such ; 
he is said to have built Cuzco. Following Montesinos, his 5th ruler, 
lnti-Gapae*Tupanqui, was very zealous for religion and the worship of 
the supreme gods, lllatid-Huiracocha, and the sun. 

If we follow GFarcilaso, the 1st Inca, Manco Capac, only appeared 
about 1022, A.n., telling the people that he was a child of the sun ; also 
that Con and Fachacamac had been children of the sun like himself; 
that the sun had sent him on earth to teach and gOYcm them ; that he 
was the offspring of the sun and moon. 

It must be admitted that the worship of Con and Fachacamac was 
widely extended long before the Incarial times, and it was only under 
the 9th Inca, that the countiy of the Curys-mancus, whose capital was 
At Fachacamac, was conquered by the Incas' of Cuzco, and the introsire 
religion of the sun was in danger from the older and purer one of 
Fachacamac; however, after much negociation, it was arranged that 
Fachacamac should retain his temple, and that another should be built 
there to the sun, as the father of the Ist Inca and Fschacamac. After 
a time the Incarisl priests erected a statue of wood to represent the 
formerly-invisible Fachacamac, and invented oracles. Faitb in the 
immortality of the bouI was one of the fundamental ideas among all the 
Feruvian nations ; and, first, Con, then Fachacamac, and, lastly, the 
Sun, were the judges of the human race. Supay, the evil spirit, is 
found early amongst this people, and in some places childr^ were 
sacrificed to it. 

QrESTTOXATiT.E TRA.DTTioif8 AS TO A Geneeal Deluge. — Tierra 
rirme had a tradition that their progeniLors, with some animals. Imd 
been saved in a vessel; of having sent a bird out to see il" the raius 
had ceased, which did not . return, imd then anolUej: bird, which did 
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retim with a green hrmch ; «nd then the people came oat and aefctied 
on the earth for a second time. 

Quito.— The tradition there was of a verj ancient deluge, tliat a 
few were saved in a bouse of wood on the top of Pichincha. This 
deluge was for the punishment of three of the sons of the first man or 
god, called Facha; these not having whom to subdue, went to war with 
a great serpent, who, being wounded by arrows, revenged itself by 
Tomiting so much water as to deluge the earth : that Pacha, with his 
three sous and their wives, built a dwelling on the summit of Pichineha^ 
wherein was put anixnals &ud food : after many days, a uUaguanga (a 
bird like a raven) was put out, which did not return, having remained 
behind to feed on dead animals : another bird was sent, which returned 
with green leaves : that Pacha descended from the mountain with his 
&mily to where Quito now atandfl, and whilst building a home, they 
could not understand each otln'r's language; they separated with their 
wives, locating in different parts of the country. The history of the 
'same tradition is also said to have occurred in another place from 
whence their fathers came, which was by sea to Cara ; and they explain 
this, that some of them were descendants of the primitive Quitus, 
others from the strangers who first established themselves in Cara. 

Cuzco. — The tradition of the luca tribes or Peruvians, of a deluge^ 
was as follows : all mankind was drowned, except a few whom the sun 
hid on an island in lake Titicaca^ in the cave of Pacaritambo ; after 
a time a Yiracocha or grand personagei came forth with his family, 
when, after having built Tiagimnaoo, went to Cuaco^ and then the 
human race multiplied again. 

Pachacaxac (Lima). Those of this district (the subjects of the 
Curys-mancu) and neighbouring ones, many centuries ere they were 
conquered by the Incas, had the tradition that there had been a deluge 
of rain and the earth was submerged, except the top of a high moun- 
tain, where a few people built a house, with windows high above the 
ground, and well secured, storing it with animals and food : after it 
had rained for a long time, two dogs were put out, these returning wet 
and not covered with mud, showed that the waters had not subsided : 
some time afterwards, two otlier dogs were sent, these returned dry ; 
this showed that the waters had subsided. The inmates of the house 
on the UKHintain descended and commenced re-peopling the earth. 

There is a general idea that nearly all the nations of South America 
have traditions of a deluge. An examination of the various accounts 
leads me to think that the hand of the Spanish priests can be seen in 
the arrangement of these deluges, talvins: tho original that of Noah, 
or, as Prescott says, the story of the deluge is told by difi;erent writers 
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with many variations, in some of whicb it ia not difficult to detect the 
plaatic hand of the Christian convert. 



CONCLUSION. 

1 now offer some remarks upon what is likely to be the fate of the 
Bed man of the new world, which does not present anything cheering ; 
also, some observations on the present populations of the South 
American republics, and their system of government. 

IVIexico. — Von Tempskyi speaks thus of the Indians of Mitla (vale 
of the dead) and its ruins : The faces of the idols are true types of the 
spirit of Indian reliction, — awful, terrible, and hideous countenanoet^ 
calculated to influence their worshippers with fear, the only feeling an 
Indian acknowledges. Nearly all the American Indians sacrifice but to 
power of darkness ; the good spirits, they think, need not be propitiated, 
80 they pay reverence but to the one they fear. 

Unhappy, ill-fated America ! how all thy cliildren seem to have been 
doomed to fall, until thry are fast disappearing from the face of the 
earth. They firat buUt altars to their own bloody gods, and were 
afterwards dragged before similar tribunals the white man brought 
from tlie east ; and now the powerful vices and diseases of Eiiro[)e are 
raging amongst these helpless creatures. Such fate befalluig whole 
races, nations that were numbered by millions I is awful to contemplate. 

Squier^ tell us that the conquest of Nicaragua was effect* cl with no 
less violence than that of Mexico and Peru ; ship loads were annually 
taken to Panama and Peru, and sold there. Las Casas says, half a 
million Indians perished in the wars of the conquest. . . . The present 
quiet of the Indian may be tliat of the Blumbering volcano, and its 
continuance may depend very much on the judicious encouragement of 
white emigration from the Vuited Stntes and Europe. 

The foreeroing remarks, which eAjtrcss rny ownieelings, and over which 
I have ofii n pondered, with some e\[)t*rience of the Indian both in 
North aiiil in South America, open a painful field of enquiry. "We are 
accur^toincd to brand the name of the Conquistadores as raurderei s arid 
r<)])li( IS, but had the handful of men who made these wonderful 
conquests been of any other nation, the clianceH are that history would 
have had to chronicle very nearly the same results. Oppression causes 

> "MitlaT" in 181.3-55! 

3 Trans. Amer. Ethno. Soo., 1858. 
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resistence ; and this is met by fresh eflbrta of power ; and, as the white 
man, althoiififh numeru ully so far inferior to the red, yet he had arms 
ot steel and the command of p^iinpowder, moreorer, well trained 

warriors in the science of iAiiupLun wiiri'are. 

The Red man m the United States is still an enemy to be feared ; and 
ehould political d i ill cul ties occur between the -Nurth and South, the 
Indian nii<^ht join one side or tlio other, or even oppose both; the slave 
might even join the lu d aiun ; for awhile the scalping knife and toma- 
hawk would have severe vengeance ; then would come the retaliation of 
the white man, and the imei ring rifle would take tciiriu.i retribution, 
and the conseijuLUces be fatal to the Iinliaii ami negro. 

It is very diflicult to even semi-civili/x the Eed ■Man : you may 
modify his religious and moral ideas to some extent, but he adverse 
to change from the hunter to the farmer ; ho loves to roam over his 
prairiea, he hates the subjection of cities; he has occupation enough 
for his wants in the wilderness, and he becomes bewildered and uneasy 
in commnnity with the white man. Thus he remains in the savage 
state, warring with his own race or revenging himself on the white in- 
truder. 

The mixed population of Spaniard, Indian and Negro, in Mexico, 
drove the old Spanish government from that country : since then, civil 
wars have succeeded. Not long since, we saw citizens of the United 
States, "revelling in the halls of the Montezumas;" and ere long, 
the more judicious of the Mexican people may find it suit them to 
federate with the United States 

Another point. It is well known that in the Bepublic of Ghiate- 
mala, although the European press eulogized the important and scho* 
lastic work of Don M. M. de Mmnlan, "Estudios !F^ologicos; 
Dificultades Principales dela IiengiiA Espanola.** This work has been 
declared by the Padres Jesaitaa there, to be prejudicial to youth 
and highly scandalous and heietieaL" This censure was given in 
consequence, that in the said work they fonnd the eelebrated compo- 
sition, in verse, of the " EjerddoB de San Ignaoio, 6 la Penitenda de 
los Teatinos," and other select pieees which gave some particulars ci 
the history of tiie ''meek" followers of Loyola. 

Ykm zi ELA AND Nbw Gbakada. — Li tliis region mnch of the 
Indian element is subjected ; still there is a large proportion in the 
eavai^e state, but broken up into small tribes; thus there is but little 
union, and, whilst they remain so, they are powerless. The 
Spanlardd did what the Euglish and some other nations refrained 
from: namely, that he married the native woman, and snbseq^uently 
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the negro was introduced,^ producing mixed races ; these assisted in 
upsetting Spanish despotism in several of the colonies. Republics have 
been the result, but these have generally been governed by military 
chiefs, and with few exceptions civil war has continued to rage in 
these States — thus putting themselfes in the position of becoming a 
prey to any powerful foreign invader ; and, secondly, the Indiana might 
join such to revenge themselves on their present rulers; then the 
Indian in his turn would in ail probability get into dijfhculties with 
the foreigners. 

Bomanism is the religion of New Granada (as in all the South 
American States), but a late President there confessed to me his bma 
for Protestantism — his enmity to the Jesuits — and his wish to have the 
religion of the Bible in his country. 

Equador* — The Indians of Cuenca and all those of Equador 
speaking Quichua, have changed but little since Pi/arro's invasion. 
They are aware that they have been the lords of the country ; and 
they are often heard to say, that if they steal anything belonging to a 
white man they are not guilty of theft, because they are taking w hat 
originally belonged to them. That the Indians entertain a hope of 
freeing themselves from their oppressors, by " driving them into the 
sea," seems to be a well-established fact. Whether they are sufficiently 
united to act in concert for carrying out their plan is difficult to 
determine ; but it has been ascertained that there is an aliiance between 
all the Indians speakiiig Quichua, called Los Gentiles by the Spaniards, 
and the more barbarous tribes livinf^ in the fastnesses of the primeval 
"forests. Should they persevere in their intention, they will find it 
every day more easy, unless the face of the interior of Equador and 
P«ru is greatly altered ; for the white and mixed population since 
J 111 HI i Juration has ceased, or at least been less numerous, is decreasing; 
while the Indians, wherever they have kept themselves free from in- 
termixture with other races, are steadily increasing. Equador presents 
a vast field for enterprise, and if the tide of em i ^'ration which has now 
set in with such force towards iNorth xVm erica and Australia, could 
be directed some what to Ec^uador, tlie political and social condition of 
the country would be altered in a short space of time. It is now so 
thinly peopled, and inhabited by so limited a number of whites, that 
about 111,000 iinim^Tanta would eftect surprising changes. They would 
not only exercise a most nrdutary inlluence upon the elections, by 



* In 1859, there wore fearful negro insurrections in Yanezufila, a war of race aod 
colour. A judge was assassinated. 

3 Seenumn Voyage of " Herald." 
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<^jiniig.t]ie aapnmt poirar in tlie bands of tupenar Wdtk and thtgr 
would hwre no difficulty^ in keeping in order the jnegsoet and Zunboea 
of Guayaquil, the chief promoten of vosfc of tihe moluUoiis have 
disgraced the annals ef thia repuhlie. 

• PsBV.'-^Here civil war has repeatedlj been on an eztenaiTe acale ; 
alao aerioua doings witih iia neighbourB, Quito and BoU?ia. The 
'Siized element ef White^ Indian and Negro, baa great difficulty in 
aettling down. Bbould tiie Ang^o^Ameiican element in particular 
find it at any time eonTeiiient to looafte-^eay on the Amasona--and 
get the Indian to aasiBt, the result is not ^eiy probleroatieal as to who 
will become masten of the eounfery. 

The Allowing is from the Spirit of the Times," New York paper, 
of August 1854, SB regarda Huaibho in Pern. 

In no better place can be studied the various tnaees of the Spsnieh, 
indisn, and negro admixtures, fov sUhough the Indian traoe predomi* 
natea, the oumiing mestiso, and sambo ocoupy a marked proportbn. 
The head belongs to the pyramidal type, aomewhat rounded by the 
•oval of tiie Buropean, or diatortod by the mazillAry pecnliflrii^ of the 
African. A pretfy meatiza fhoe amy aometimes be seen*— the hsir is 
ever black, the eye ever soft and melaneholy, the ddn pleasingly 
broneed, and the teeth ss perfect as health uid aaaiduous oare can 
make them. A single drop of Indian blood contains the elements 
of all that ia, 0S8ifi,cally, perfect, ao that our pretty cieole girl will have 
the smallest hand and foot, the neatest figure, if not too adipose, and 
among the crania that fi^U to my lot (taken from an Indian huaca), J 
have yet to find cariea of a aingls tooth. Many hnacaa (the ancient 
receptadea for the aymbols of life and death, rather than the mere 
gravea of the dead), are scattered over the vale. It is aaid that the 
Lidians object to opening them* And it is thought — moving fact— that 
even after ao many years of captivity, the patient Quiohnss atill indulge 
the hope of an ultimate political regeneration — ^henoe, their sacred cave 
and jealouay of relica. 

BoLiviA.>*-Thie is a very rich eountry, the aeat of gold and silver 
'mountains, with mighty atreama wending their way to the Atiantic. I 
have heard from the lips of an ez-preaident^ that he had quelled more 
than thirty revololdouB in seven years.^ Here the romanized Indian is 
almost the slave atill. The Indian is still powerful in this country ; and 
he has not forgotten the bloody acts of the times of the Fizarro8,or the 

^ In 1859, the republic of Mexico had been in existence thirty-eight years ; during 
which time there bad boon My-six changes of goTermaeat, nearly all produced by 
leTolution^. 
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severe pimiahments inflicted both in this country and Peru, when he 
has risen against the Spaniards. It would not require a large foreign 
force to steam up the Amazons and its tributaries, and settle " most 
' advantageously portions of Equador, Peru and Bolivia. 

ABOKrmni Pbottnces. — Here we have the old story of civil war, 
and thA nnfoftimate consequences of the facility of arriving at supreme 
power. lifttely one of the republican chiefs was assisted bj a large 
body of Pampa Indians to settle his difference vdth Buenos Ayres. 

Chiu.— Has had its civil wars and turmoils ; but here we hare an 
industrious people much gtren to agriculture and mining ; the great 
majority being occupied with more important affiurs than the eternal 
and fiitiil politica,** snd are progressing in a wonderful manner. 

The Saropean element has inereased yeej much in ChUe— not the 
Spamah, hat Sng^h, Gennsn, Srendiy alao North American, many of 
whom haTe manied Ohiknaa. The son of an Englishman, by a Cldliaa 
mother, haa Iraen a mmiator of finance ; many o&era <^ sndi desoent, 
having gorenment appointments, are in the army and navy ; otheia 
occupied in commerce, mining, &c.; and it is a curious question to 
speculate upon the part this new race may play. 

In the south of Chile, the Araucanoa and confederated tribes requiro 
to be cautiously dwelt with. It ia in contemplation to invite European 
emigration on a laige Male into Arauco^ which, if accomplished with 
sufficient numbera, aa it must to protect itself against the Indians, who 
will oppose aa long as possible, but his weakened numbers in the end 
will be driyen into the Andean fiistnesses, where it will not rapidly 
increase ; and, if they attempt to descend into the Pampas, they will 
meet with fresh enemies in the Buenos Ayrians. 

Loolctiig at the various forms of goTcmment (as an Englishman), I 
see no better, for the practical affiidra of life, than a conatitutioiial 
monarchy, sudi as Britain may boaat of. ** Liborte, fraternity, egalite,** 
ia a mere bannw, unfurled to suit the artful demagogue ; who, when 
placed in power, becomes the despot, as we see if we look about 
us. Par be it from me to recommend monardiy to republican South 
America ; but perhaps the best political moTe they can make ia to 
patronise for their presidents civilians, and not mOitary men. 



p. JiAjfjtt Frint«r, 48, LftinKt Conduit-strcel^ W.C. 
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Jhwintei iff Fini SertM of e^iervaHanM on ika Oeograply of Sonihom 
^orUf including Swrooy of tho Prooineo of Tarojpaoi and rouio to 
Chih bjf ihe eoatt if the Deoorh of Attteama, 3j "W. Bollasbt^ 
E.B.Gh.S. (From Journal of the Rojfmt Qoogrt^hM 8ooioty if 
London, Vol. JOOL, 1861, with Map,) 

Leaving Ecglaad, visiting Buenos Ayres, being some days with the 
Indians of Tierra del Puego, and rounding Cape Horn, I made an inter- 
esting tour through some of the Gold, Silver and Copper Mining 
diBtrictoof ChOe; mdudingan exftmination of the ooaatol' Concepcion 
for €oal, which was found at various spots and is of a tertiary formation. 
In concert with my friead Mr. George Smith of Iquique, the island of 
Quiriquina Ava? carefully surveyed ; its geolof^ical formation at sur&ce 
is sandstone debris containing coal ; then follow shiatose rocks. 

I then steered my course north to Peru in the month of December 
(the summer of this region), with the usual southerly wind, which, 
during the night, yeem towards the land, forming the terral or cool 
breeze from the Andes ; thus, depressing the temperature of the air, 
dew ia formed, and, as but little falls on the land, will account m some 
measure for the arid and desert character of the coast of Peru. 

In winter, namely from INIay to July, the winds are from the north, the 
air is charged with much vapour, called garua, camanchaca. cera/.ou, and 
Llovizna, euvelopmg tiie mouutaiuis ui the coa^t, and wiiere an occasional 
cactua and a few bmhous plants appear. This period is known as the 
Tiempo de Floras, when Ihuanacos nuij he seen roaming about these 
elevated flower spota in the desert. 

A residence of some years in Southern Peru, particularly in the province 
of Tarapaca, commencinf^ in 182C, during which time i was engaged nt the 
celebrated mines of Iluantajaya, afforded me the opportunity of 
examming this but iittle freauented portion of Peru. 

As Arica is approached, barren undulating land is seen, and in the 
tear, ranges of rockj sterOe mountains, and further east, in the back 
ground, peaks of the Andes towering maiestically above all. 

Abica." — All around is a desert, save where the stream may nin ; this 
gives rise to vegetation, increased by irrigation and guano ; the 
priiK'ipnl fn uductious are cotton, wine, aji or red pepper, oil, maize, 
iruita and vegetables. The rock of the country is porphyritie ; in the 
faollowa and plains there is much ^bris and salifefous matters. 

As to its ancient histoiy, Acosta says, " Icaand Arica sailed westward 
thither upon sea-wolves skins, blown up like bladders." 

A desert route of thirty -five miles brings one to Tacua, a pleasant 
and pretl^ town, JSOO feet above the sea, and supplied with water by a> 
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fair stream, originating in the Andes, Enrthquakes are commoTi in this 
district, and the ruins of houBef and walls bear witness to tins agency. 
As it seldom or ever rains in iliHAa liititudeii, and there being no vege- 
tfttion, the smfiMO of the eoantry luw Temained desert, and may do so 
for ages, in the eame state. The mean temperature of Tacua is 64f F. 
Tacora, east of this, is volcanic, capped with snow and 19,000 feet 
above tiifr aeft. At Santa Bosa do Chacai gray copper is found in abun- 
dance. 

1st AT. — This port is ahout 100 miles north of Arica, and, although 
in a desert, has, since 1827, superseded Qniica, being free irom terciana 
or ague, in ecmaequenee of thwe being no water in the Tieinity but 
that which is conreyed to it bj an aqueduct. 

The track, from Islay to Ajrequipa is, first, over stones mixed with 
sand and white volcanic ashes ; water is met with, at the olive grove of 
Guerrero : then, up a ravine which runs through the mountains of the 
coast, to the great Pampa, an elerated desert plain, 3000 leet above the 
sea, covered with sand and volcanic duat ; bounded on the west by the 
mountains of the coast, and on the east, by the Andes, with the 
volcano of Amquipa as a landmark, generally emitting smoke. 

In these desert plains are seen the Medanos, or moving semi-circular 
sand hills, the concavity generally towards the north, on account of the 
winds being from the ?nuth. In case of heavy winds these Medanos 
shift and are blown about, and travellers have been overwhelmed and 
lost in them. They are of all sizes, from that of an ant-hill, to hundredj!» 
of feet. Here the mirage is seen in great perfection. It is burning 
hot during the day, and at times yeiy cold at ni^ht. 

Having passed the Pampa, a distance of thirty miles is gone over, 
composed of volcanic rocks, sandstone, and here and there alittle dark 
granite^ and their debris, when the vineyards of Tiabaya appear ; and a 
few miles farther is Arequipa, at the base of the volcano anciently 
called ISIisti. Arequipa is a most picturesque city, first visited by the 
Spaniards in 1533, and founded by Pizarro in 1539. 

It is some sixty miles from the sea, and may contain 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. According to Haenke, who visited the summit of the volcano 
in 1794, the circumference of the principal crater was about 1380 
English feet ; a second crater was 44b feet in its largest part, and 120 
in its least, 

Mr. Pentland luakea the elevation of the volcano of Arequipa 18.300 
feet, and the city 7,788 feet above the sea. xsearly the whole of the 
year, the summit of the volcano is covered with snow. All around is 
composed of lava and ashes. 

Arequipa has often been visited by earthquakes ; those of 1582, 1000, 
1G04, IGGO, 1667, 10^7, 1715, 1725, 1738, 1784, 1785, may be particu- 
larised from their riiinous etVects. In 1667 there was a violent 
eruption of the volcano of Arequipa. 

Garcilasso speaks of an eruption (probably of the volcano of Are- 
quipa), when it lained ashes for twenty days, the ashes heing found in 
places on6*«nd^half yards thick 
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In February, IGOO, there was a f^cat eruption of the volcano of- 
Ornate, south-east of Arequipa (probably the TJvmas of Peiitkn(1>, 
accompauiecl by severe earthquakeM, wliich destrfned many villages with, 
their inhabitants ; ashes were carried to great distances from the vol- 
eaoo : I have been informed that they tell even in the provinoe of 
Tftnpac4, 240 miles off. 

The mountains of the coast, from Arica to Islay, as well as those to 
the north, have not the elevation of those to the south, neither are they 
80 well defined, but sufficiently elevated to receive moisture from the 
garnaa in the winter months, which gives life to a few cacti, a littio 
paiiture, and tiumo iiowers on the lomuB or suiumita. 



PROVINCE OF TAEAPACA, 

The first account we have of South Peru ie in 1450, when the Inca 

Tupanqui established his court for a time in Atacama, intrusting the 
command of an expeditioTT to Sinchi Hofa against the Copiapinos : this 
chief went as far as llie iruiLiui plums of Maipu. Tarapaca was the 
most distant and extensive province of Peru, but ao unmhabited and 
without the means of cultiTation, that it was almost diirc^gaFded the 
discoverers, who, when they were questioned concerning it, repked— 
that its tracks were over rocky mountains, sandy, numhabited, and 
rainless deserts, covered with salt and without water; excessive heat 
during the day and cold at night." However, Ona, in hia "Aranco 
Domado," says — 

Su Bombre ee Don Alonzo aquel de YargBS, 
Aqud de Isngua hrave y manos lufOi,** 

called the Senor of Taiapaci. 

The physical features of this province, wliicli ^^dll generally apply to 

the southern portion of Peru, may be described as follows : — 1st. The 
arid mountains of the coast are porphyritic, runnirtfj north and south, 
rising at times abruptly from the sea, from 3000 to OUUO feet, and some 
thirty miles in width, having extensive hollows and undulations, des- 
titnte of yegetation, and the greate r po rtion of their mMrSnce covered 
with sand, salt and nitrate of soda. When they are found mixed, they 
are called Caliches. The origin of the salt in particular is not clearly 
made out ; it has been called a saliferous alluvium, by some supposed 
to be washed out of the mountains ; by others to have been left there 
by the ocean — neither of which opinions are of much value. In this 
range the rich silver mines of Huantajaya, Santa Bosa, El Carmen, 
<}hanabaya, and others, are situated, 2nd. The Pampa, or great plain 
jof Taraaragal, 8000 to 3600 feet above the sea, running north into 1^ 
province of Arica, and south into the desert of Atacama, about thirty 
miles wide. Much of it is covered with sand, salt, nitrate of soda, 
pnrticularly on its west margin, and other saline bodies.^ Water, 
derived from tbe mountains to the east, is found at various depths. 
Some Tamaugos, Algarobos, and a few other plants grow in the Pampa» 

^ Lately, mltvcl bonx have been Ibund in abui^nce. 

a8 
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drd. Thenee riees a deiert nmge of mountains of some 7000 feet 

elevation nbove the sea, and twenty miles in width. 

4th. An elevated district follows, much broken; and here, for the 
first time, are Been coarse pastures, hi aahwood, and large caeti. The 
patitures improve a« they get higher, until, by the severity of the 
climate, tbey diminiBh, and fixudlr disappear afe an elenrtion of 
16,000 feet. 

Sth. We are now at the base of the Western CordiDera, in which 

are very high mountain ridi^es, including Lirima or Chuncura, 19^ 4-7', 
m° 12''W., supposed by Mr. George Smith to bo *21.(X)U to 25,000 feet 
above the sea. lUe, in Aymara, is snow ; hence iiii-rima, from whence 
Lirima. Crossing high passes, and descending a little — 

Otii, Is aa elevateS undulating region, known as the Puna, Paramo, 
or Sierra; this oompriseB a great extent of coiintij, north, south, and 
east, and Is sometimes caUed the mountain knot of Potosi ; in it appear 
high ranges of mountains, including the snow->capped heights of Lipcs, 
and, far to the east, Iliraani and Sorata. There are considerable depres^- 
siona in this elevated region, where there are lakes, containing tish ; 
pasture is found, and quinua grown. Tliis great mountain knot, or 
rather the Peruvian Andes, may be looked upon as one of ▼olcanic 
elevation, containing at present many active and numberless quiescent 
▼olcanoe — ^tbe Thibet of Peru. 

In the province of Tarapaca, the two Cordilleras are not so well 
defined as farther to the north, where they may he truly called the 
Peruvian and Bolivian ranges. We know, however, but little of the 
geography of this great mountain knot in the district under considera- 
tion, but doubtless the seat of much volcanic action: indeed, the 
Indians say that the greater number of the mountain peaks have been 
formed by Yolcanos. 

A survey of the province was made by Mr. Geofge Smith and 
myself in 1828, at the request of the Peruvian Government, nnd pub- 
lished by the Royal Geographical Society ; introduced by A r rowsmith 
into his maps for the works of Fitzroy and Sir Woodbine Parish. 
Berghaus also engraved our survey, and calls us " Two Gentlemen of 
the Fotosi Mining Gompany"-^?ead Arequipa for Potosi* 

The province of Tarapaca lies between 19* and 21° 30' S., and 68° 15' 
and 70° 22' W. In 1028, it fintned part of the province of Arica. It 
is divided into four curacies — viz., Tarapaca. Pica, Sibayn, and Camiiia, 
with a mixed population of about 11,000, consisting of Spaniards, their 
descendants, Aymard Indians, nnd a few Negroes. 

Those Indians who hold laud, pa) an annual tribute or tax equal to 
£1 sterling; other Indians without land, 16s. ; the white population, 
12s ; tiie latter also pay a property tax. The whole income of the 
province is under £8000. 

CuKACT OF Tahapaca. — The town of Tarapaca is 4,796 feet 
above the sea; 19^ 56' S., 69° 35' W. is the seat of government, the 
chief of which is the Sub-Prefect. X he ravine at the mouth of which it 

■m- — ■ — - ..iMi^^^M^^^^ 

' At this period, Don Bomui OMfciUa wm 8ab>piefeo^ now Pxendanfe of Pan. 
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is situated, nm& in the CoidiUera of Lirinia. SeWom is thpre euffident 
water to irrigate the laud (which is caieiuii^ mauui'ed w 'uh. guano) tit 
for eultiTstion in this ^D6bnidii» as well tm in many others ; but when 
thunderstorms with their heavy rains ocQur in the Andes^ torrents or 
avenidas rush down the ravines, bftDging with them masses of rock, 
trees, huts, cattle— indeed all that may be in their way, leavings, after 
one of these deHtructive floods, nothinpj but a bed of stones. The 
houses are built of adobe, and wldom of more than a ground tloor, as a 
precaution against the fre^ueuiiv -occurring earthquakes. The produce 
of the laud is maise, wheat, a]&I& (a medkago) or luome, fruit, and a 
few yegetables. Up the ravine are the JndiuL towns of Faohiea, Laon* 
Sana, and Puchurca; in the vicinity are some gold, silver and lead 
mines. 

On the road from Gunntnjaya to TarapaoM, is the Cerrito of Huara, a 
bramador or rumbling mountain. The ^oumls are generally henrd at 
Bun-rise. This hill is in a desert plain j durui^ the da^ the country 
around is exposed to great heat ; at night there is a considerable dimi- 
nution of temperature : as the sun rises the air becomes heated, expan- 
sion takes pla^se, rapid currents, and even gnats of wind are formedt 
which, striking upon the sides of the mountain, sets the sand in motion, 
and is most probably the cause of the rumbling sounds in question. 

Mamima, 20' 4 18" S., is a large Indian t )u n. The potato is here 
met with in perfection ; this locality is supplied with water from clear 
boiling sulphur springs. Hereabout is much gyjpsum, magnesian alum, 
and carbonate of soda. Hamitea is in the vicinity, where there is a 
gold vein. To the east of Mamina is the Indian town of Macaya, and 
then the high range of Yabricoya, abounding in <»)pper, silver and 
gold. In the yieirtity of Quipisca are many desert sandy ravinen, and 
those unaccustomed to travel in such countries would be alarmed at 
the overhanging precipices}, large masses from which have been thrown 
down by earthquakes. The track from Mamifla to Pica passes through 
manj cteep ravmes without water. Peso de Bamirez, is a well 210 feet 
deep, sunk in the Pampa for the use of travellers. In these regions, no 
one starts on a journey without a pair of bullock's horns (ehiies) full 
of water slnng in front of his saddle, provisions in the saddle-bags, and 
a thick poncho or two to serve as blankets, as at times one may be Ibr 
days without failing in with water or a hut. 

IQUIQDE, 20° 12' 47" S., 70° 14' W., is the principal port of the pro- 
vince^ sheltered by an island (formerly thichly covered with guano^, 
and situated at the north-wsst extremity of a low tract of ground, sur- 
rounded by high and barren mountains. Iquique stands in a stratum 
-of broken shells, in all stages of degradation, in places several feet 
thick, intermixed with others similar to those now inhabiting tlie neigh- 
bouring seas, and have in all probability been elevated above the level 
of the ocean at no very distant date. The general opinion is, that 
there is a gradual upheaving of the whole line of coast, extending some 
distance inland ; on this point Mr. Blake observes, that fragments of 
recent sheila have been found in the Pampa of Tamarugal^ 3000 to 
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BfiOO feet above tiie sea, and distant thirty to forty miles.^ Iquiqne 

owes its present iraportance as a port to the shipment of nitrate of soda 
Iroin thence, and some silver from the miues of Huantajaja and 
Santa Kosa. ^ 

There is neither wood, water, nor vegetation here. Water waa for- 
merly brought from Pisagua, forty-ftve miles north ; it is now distilled 
from sea^water. Provisions come from the interior, from other paarta 
of tiie coast, and Chile. The population is employed in eommeroe, 
shipping the nitrate of soda, and fishing. Durin?^ three years* residence 
at I(]U!que, I only once saw a slight shower cl rruu. Mean winter heat, 
m° at 8 a.m., 67° at noon, 62" at 8 p.m. ; eummer heat, 72° at 8 a.m., 
78^ at noon, 74 at 8 p.m. 

Of eea birds, there are immense flocks, indnding the cormorant^ 
pelican, boobj, gull, shag, &e, ; to these birds is owing the existenee of 
so much guano found on the coast and islands of Peru. 

Of land birds, condors, vultures, hawks, and turkey-huzzards are 
very numerous. There are a few bats, rats, mice, fleas and Trtosqnitos, the 
latter engendered by wet sea- weed ; a vinchuca is occasioiially seen; 
and there are several varieties of small lizards. Iquique is the only 
Tillage on the coast of the province ; the other places named on. the 
charts are merely headlands, beaches, islands, visited by fishermen 
in search of the fish called congrio, seals, and sea otters, in their 
ingeniotisly constructed balsas or lloats, made of seal skins inflated with 
air. During tlieir stay at such places, they live in cavps or wretched 
cabins, built of whales' ribs covered with seal skms, and subsist on 
water, maize, and fish. 

With the present steam navigation along the Pacific, facilitating the 
transport of merchandise and provisions^ I am led to believe that this, 
perhaps the most barren coast in the world, will sooner or later be 
carefully examined for mines; and it would not surprise me to hear of 
important discoveries ot" precious and other metals, as, also, of valuable 
saline matters ; then, although large cities may not rise up, ])laee8 of 
great commercial importance will line the coast. 1 w ill mention a lew 
spots worthy of furtner examination. 

Alcaparosa> north of Fisagua, for gdd. North and south of Fisagua 
are silver veins. Ohanabaya, 20° 40' S. is an important locality, and, 
if water and provisions could be placed there at a reasonable rate, it is 
the general opinion that another (iuantajaya would arise out of the 
desert; here both gold and silver veins have been partially worked. 
Ohuchulai, in 21'^ 8^ S., contains silver veins. At Paiijuina and Chipana^ 
north of Loa, gold has been met with. To the soulli of Loa, there is 
much guano, particularly at Paquique, in 21^ 66^ S. Ten miles south 
are the rich copper veins of Duendes and Tocopillo. 

Gu ANT A J ATA. — Theso celebrated silver mines are about seven miles 
from the port of Iquiqne, and in 20^ 14^ S., 70° 7' W,^ 2,877 feet above 

' During my residence, in eurly tune^Iuoremottoed aoyreoeotsliells in tiwFioinp^ 

neither durins my last visit. 

* In map, uus spot is placed two or three miles too much south. Santa Eos* 
theiaoM. 
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tiie sea. They are reached from the port by a track over a plaiu 
through which runs an immenBe ridge of eaad. The road is then along 
the slope of the mountains to the caracol, or steep zig-zag road, the 
iiununit of which is 1760 feet. At the summit, the ground is loose, 

sandv, and thickly covered with angular pieces of rock, some in an 
advanced state of degradation, to which ages of sohir heat have given a 
calcined appearance, some having crumbled into powder. Here is much 
salt, looking u:^ il it i^ad oozed out of the earth uud crystallized hy the 
Sim's heat ; at a distance, it has the ap^aranoe of a collisc^n of lKines» 
and the scene is one of absolute stenlity. The mountains of GKian- 
tajaya, Santa Bosa, and others, are seen towering aboYO the sunonnd* 
ing country. Everything ia of a dull brown colour, except the bluish 
ranges of the Cordillera, in the distance, covered with snow. 

The mines of Guantajaya have rendered the province of Tarapaca 
^o celebrated in Peru, that it haa sometimes been called the Potosi of 
the south. ThOT were disoovered, about 1556, by Spaniards from 
Arica, who worked at a spot called the ChMones, bat who after a time 
abandoned them. The mmes were .re-discovered by an Indian named 
Cucuniate, during one of his journeys to the coast for guano, who made 
them knowu to Juan de Loyaza, who commenced working, but died 
without reaping much beneht. In 1718, Lovaza's sod, Don Bartolomeo, 
found rich ore in the vein of San (Simon, and, in 1727, the Paniso or 
unconsolidaied lock (composed principally of argillaceous limestone 
containing fossil BhelU)* at the foot of the mountain, was diseovered, in 
which were found the papas or insulated masses of silver ; one, met 
with in 1729, weighed 800 lbs., another in 1794, 400 lbs. Tn 174G, the 
paniso baviuE:; becii bored througli, the principal vein was found, which 
led to the discovery of many otiiern. The ores are native, chloride, 
chloro-bromide, and sulphuret of silver, and their combinations with 
copper, lead, &c.; the matrix is of carbonate of lime. 

It was computed in 1826 that the mean annnal amount of silyer 
extracted up to that time, since 1726, was 750,000 dollars, which would 
give a total of about £15,000,000 sterling. Since 1826, the pro ice 
of the mines has been very irregular, not averaging more than ^,000 
dollars a year. 

There are about fifty mines ; and in one only has a little water been 
met with, 80 impregnated with saline and metsdlic matters, as to be unfit 
for drinking. 

In such a desert spot labour is very expensive, and the mining opera- 
tions are generally carried on in the veins only, not working by shafts 
and adits, the system there being to extract little or no loose rock, and, 
as new works are opened, to throw the loose stuff into older ones ; this 
has caused the mines to be called aterrada, or iilled up. Periods elapse 
when but little silver is extracted ; th^ a boya, or rich disoovecy is 
made ; one amongst these was a mass of nearly pure silver, fifteen yards 
long and in places a yard thick. I might iniucate positions where rich 
veins could be cut at other levels, and other boyas discovered ; this, 
however, belongs to the mineralogy of the province, and is only locally 
interesting. 
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In ilonrisbuigtuiiM as manjas 4000 persons baie been employed at 
these mines : I have seen as few as 150. The faabitationa are gene- 
rally built of caliche, that is, sand and salt, some few of wood, the 
tnaterinl brought from Chile. The water for driiikinj^ ig conveyed from 
the wells of Almonte (a. g. 100,105, temp. 70° F.). distant twenty-one 
miles, in llama skiiit» containing fourteen gallons, selling for four 
shillings ; when Bcaree, for much more. Por a live sheep £10 has been 
paid, and £20 for a live bullock from Ataeama. 

At times it is distressing to see the miners returning from the sultry 
mine, the temperature < >f which is often 100^ T. (highest exterior 
temperature in the shade 78"^), and obliged to go on foot to Almonte for 
water. 

Mean winter heat 8 a.m., 53°; noon, 64°; 8 p.m., 56°. Summer beat, 
8 a.m., 73"^; noon, 76°; 8 p.m., 64°. 

^ IdBnes of Santa Bcisa and TH Carmen, discovered siNmt 1778^ axe 
distant from Guantajaya five miles. Independently of yielding the 
daas of ores similar to those of Guantajaya, there is much aatphniet <^ 

pilvor Rnd copper (coehlj»(^). From 1815 to 1825, one mine gave 
£600,000 ; and a hnva in the Arcos mine, three yards long and twenty 
in height, gave £100,000. 

Pintados, south of Sauta Eosa, is a curious spot. Las Eayas, so 
called from some rude Indian work seraped out on the surfhoe of a 
mountain (see p* 158, and plate at p. 159). 

Salifas de Ceeemeno, or salt deposits, fifteen miles sonth of 
Iquique. Ilere salt is found on a plain fifteen to twenty feet above the 
level of the sea, and 1500 yards from the rocky ire. How has this 
been formed ? Can it have been formed near to tlie edge of the ocean' 
and then uplifted ? or is it from saline waters of percolation from the 
mtetUxt f l!he salt is friable and crystalline, sometmies taJriiw a curved 
appearanoe. It is met within mounds, and a little below the surfooe, 
from one-eighth of an inch to two feet thick, and free from earthy 
matter. It is in layers between irregular strata of rock, in which are 
perpendicular splits also filled with salt, one layer communicating "W'ith 
another. When the layers are thick, they are made up of five or six 
smaller ones. They have an inclination towards the sea of 2° to 3°, 
and contain abundance of sulphates. Ship loads are oeeasioDaUr talcen 
to Chile. 

The existence and origia of salt near the ocean is not difficult to 

understand ; but when it is met with on the mountain range of the 
const, in and near the Pampa of Tamarugal, in company with nitrate, 
sulphate, carbonate of 8or!n, tte., also borate of soda and lime, as well 
as high up in the Audt ^ at 15,0(X) and 10,000 feet, and jperhaps 
higher, with, as I presume, no saliferous rocks, is a curious matter of 
speculation, and tempts one to surmise that so much salt in such 
elevated positions may derive its origiu from other sources than the 
ocean, viz., from volcanic and the gradual decomposition of locks con- 
taining the bases of saline materials in their enTn|-»osition. 
Mr. Smith wrote me in 1850: " The large salares appear to be drawn 
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from the earth by a powerful eim sctmg on a surface moistened by 
heavy dew ; I tliink we nearly bared the mountains about Santa llosa, 
when I lold a quantity of salt to Cwtain Boiren, in 1827 ; there %m 
now a very fair crop upon thsm*^ Tfaia u nearly a pure c^iloride of 
eodiunu 

CxTEACT OP Pica.— Pica 4,290 feet above the sea, 20° 30* 8" S., 69'' 
24' W. (the church), is on the eastern margin of the Pampa, on very 
sandy soil, at the base of Arid mountains ; above which is au elevated 
tract, where the humidity of the air and occasioual rain produce the 
ichu, iru and sajana pastures ; upon which feed the domestic llama and 
alpaca and eheep, ana, in the more letiied parts, the wild yiciifia and 
guanaco. 

The land at Pica under cultivation is limited, tiie chiaf aapplj of 
water Wm^ from inconsiderable thermal and other springs, varvintr from 
55° to Oh" Fht.; the water is collected in cochas, or reservoirs, jiiul care- 
fully distributed to the vineyards and farms ; some of which are sup- 
plied vTith water by means of socabones or adits driven on a sligiit 
meline; eomeof theee adits are more than two thousand ^ards long, 
and were probably commenced by the Indiana before the amyal of the 
Spaniards. The estates at Pica consist of amall vineyards, orcharda, 
vegetable gardfn*^, and plots of alfalfa. Among the finiits are the grape, 
from which wme aud brandy are made, fii^s, guavas, melons, ehirimoyais, 
pears, peaches, quinces, small but very aour lemona, pomegranatea ; tuna, 
the fruit of the opuntia ; date, pacay (prosopis dulcis), the largest tree 
of the country, and the fikToarite aji or capeieum, which the PenxnaDa 
oae in almost eveiy diah. Olivea are alao cultivated, canes for thatch«* 
inff, a little cotton, sweet potatoes, the castor oil plenty chanar, eapiiUes, 
and a few other plants. 

The principal houses are of adobes, but only of one floor in conse- 
quence of the earthquakes ; the majority of the dwellings are merely 
bamboo huts plastered with mud, aud have Hat roofs. The streets are 
deep with loose sand, which, in the day time, during summer, heeomes 
▼erj hot and most painful to walk on, so much so, that the inhabitants 
keep a horse or mole saddled at the door to ride from liouse to house. 
This spot auffers from ague, a bad sor^ known as tabardilla, chuiochuic^ 
and even peste (placjue). 

Locusts at times do irreat damnge. and the vinchuoa is common. The 
Cerro de Chuchuiai la, laujcd iur lU bucuus painaos, or as showing 
&YOumble indications of gold and silver. 

Matilla.— 20° 31' 22" S.W. of Hca. Its farms are supplied with 
water from the yalley of Quisma or Chintaguay, as well as from Adits. 
This spot was comparatively populous before the conquest, as there are 
many ancient tombs hereabouts. In the vicinity, are the warm baths 
of Culco, with shade under a baxrauco or cliff. There is alao much 
sulphate of soda iiereabouts. 

rAHFA DS TaskabitoaIi. — ^This interesting table-land lakes its name 
from the tamsrago or tamarisk tree ; another tree of this fimiily is the 
alj^ho^ called earob and espino : these trees atfoid the prindpsl fuel 
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of the country, and grow wherever water may reacH the pampa finodk 
the ravines to the east. Here is also buried underneath the soil larp^e 
collections of dead wood of the above trees, sometinies called fossil wood. 
Mr. Smith wrote to me, in 1850: " Porests of fossil wood have been 
dug up in the paiupa j and, singular to relate, the whole trees were 
found lyiBg in the same diieetion, as if swept down at the aame instant 
either by a hurricane or a torrent of water from the mountain ravines.'* 
The pampa extends throughout the \\hole length of the province, 
appearino; to be elevated in the north : its hcip^lit above the sea is from 
30U0 to 3500 feet ; it is a continuation of the desert of Atacama. Its 
surface is st rtnved here and there with pebbles, patches of sand, salt, 
nitrate of boda, borate of soda and lime, and other saline bodies ; much 
marly land, fit for coltivalaon if there were water, this reposes on 
rounded stones ; and, lastly, porphyritic rock is met with. 
■ By sinking wells, water is obtained at various depths ; near the east 
marten it is not far from the surface, hut towards the west it is deeper ; 
still among the hollows, further west, as at La Noria, Cocina, it is 
in places near the surface ; this is owing to dilierence of level. 

A curious point about much of the water in the Pampa is that, 
although tiiere is so mudi saline material ooveiing the plfun, there is 
not much in the water. On the east a few ravines descend into the 
plain from the Andes, whilst there are other ravines quite dry. Only 
three of these quebiadas reach the sea, viz., Loa, Pisagua and 
Camarones. 

The view of the Cordillera from the western border of the Pampa is 
very fine. The sky is generally cloudless, and the heat of the day is 
intense ; but the nights are eool even in summer, thanks to radiatiQn 
and the land breeze. Shooting stars or meteors are seen to perfectioa 
at night darting into and across the plain; and the deceptive mirage 
sadly tantalizes the thirsty traveller. 

Although a level plain, still, when rain has been abundant in the 
Andes and has escaped by the ravines into the Pjimpa, watermurses are 
formed, producing irregidarities. About noon, m summer, it someumes 
blows strongly from south-west, when tiie sand and dry eartii (carauso) 
is carried befoie it in large quipttldes, and is very annoying to the 
traveller. Whirlw inds of l£is sand, and even land spouts are seen in 
the plain. In 1830, there was a terrible sand storm, the hurricane 
blowing from the south ; the sand was lifted more than a hundred yards 
in the air ; the sun was obscured ; the people in the villages were 
greatly alarmed, they hurried to the chapels to embrace the statues of 
the saints, and pray to them for protection* 

Obbibtatiovs ok thx BxsiBT CoABV OT Bbbu. — G^akxng as 
the bases, first, the existence of the prevailing south to south* 
south-east winds on the coast during the greater part of the year ; 
secondly, that the line of coast runs about north to south thirdlyy 
the northerly winds in winter. 

The great south-south-east wind having been deprived of its humi- 
dity (contracted from the South Atlantic) in traversing the eastern 
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portion of the continent of South America) ere it reaches the east base 
of the Andoi, haa already imssed over mueh aterile cocmtryit haii 
aaaiBted to render so, arrives in the frozen regions of the Andes so dry 
as not to be in a position to deposit moisture of consequence (thus in 
a measure accoimting for so little snow imd ice in the Cordillera of 
South Peru from this source) ; thea this dry south-south-east wind, 
blowing across the lands on the western coast, would I conceive be the 
main cause of its deserts. 

Were the winds horn the west, they would arrive charged with 
moisture absorbed from the Pacific ; there would be periodic rains, and 
the now desert tracks would he fertile, but this probably at the expense 
(the more particularly on account of the Andean barrier) of there 
being deserts from cast to west across South America ; and tl^ now 
prolific soil of Brazil would be like the desert of Atacama. 

The reason of the inconsiderable streams on the west coast may be 
accounted for by the rather small quantity of snow in the PeniTian 
Cordilleras; and, as the rain in and near them is limited, and principal] j 
when the northerly winds blow during the winter mcmths towards tibe 
Andes, meetinj^ them with the cold atmosphere in south South-east 
winds, atmospheric conflicts take place, when storms with rain, light- 
ning and thunder occur. 

In winter, the light north and north-north-west winds deposit some 
of their moisture 0*^hich from late observation is saline) on me summita 
of the mountains of the coast, giving rise to spare yegetation ; hut the 
lower portions of these moimtaius, as well as me more elerated tracks, 
as the Panipa de Tamarugal and desert of Atacama^ absorb and hold 
ao much heat as to prevent any moisture falling. 

Onward goes the north and north-north- west winds, passinij the arid 
mountains, to the east of the ruiujja and desert, depositing there mois- 
ture in tiie thime of rain at considerable elevations near the base of 
the Andes; and, lastly, the remaining portion as snow and glader. 

From Pica to the JNforia or well of Bamirez, the track goes through 
patches of espino trees. As there is some land here free from saline 
matter, but containing no humus or mould, experiments were made in 
1820 to render these barren s^pots fit for cultivation; wells were sunk, 
the water extracted by pumpa, and by irrigating the pur© marl and 
sand, wheat, alfid&» maize, and Tcgetwles were produced. In 1860, 
another form of fimning was resorted to, called diacra dn riego,*' or 
a fiffm not requiring irrigation. About two feet of the very saline 
earth was cleared off thr surface, thus approaching the water below the 
Pa]Ti]m to within two or three feet, when suihcient moisture was 
obtained to grow maize, wheat and vegetables. 

La TiaANA.— 20° 21' S., 00" 43' W. Good water is met with a few 
feet below the sui&ce (s. g. 1*00255, temp. 70^ ; ivhen heary nun ftiOa 
in the GordiUera* a smi^ stream readies here. It is rather a considera- 
ble place, and where the principal Buitrones or amalgamating works are 
established for reducing the silver ores, particularly of Huantajaya and 
Santa Boaa. 
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WsLL^ OF ALAIO^'TE. — Here water is at the depth of thirty yards 
(s. g. 1° 00165, temp. 70°). The minee are suppAied with water jErom 
these wells. Here is a buitron. 

NiTBATE OF SoDi. — At page 153, 1 refer to the more recent inlbr- 
matioa regarding this valuable subBtanoe. Its existence in Tarapaoi 
has been known in Borope about a century. In 1820 iome was sent 
to England ; but» the duty being high, it was thrown overboard. In 
1827, efforts were unsuccessfully made by an English house to export 
it. In 1830, a cargo was sent to the United States, and found to be 
unsaleable : a part wa.s taken to Liverpool, but did not sell. A cargo 
was taken to frauce, and, iu 1631, another to England, when ib sold for 
thirty and fortr slullLngs the ton. The price baa Taried, in 1861 it waa 
at fifteen ahillingB. »inoe 1880 to I860, 289,860 tons had l>een 
exported. 

The ])nncipal deposits of nitrate of soda yet known are in the western 
margin of the Painpa, on the sides of some of the ravines, and in some 
of the hollows of the mountains of the coast, La Xoria being the 
princi]3al oticina. The nitrate has not been found nearer to the coast 
tluuL eighteen miles, and it ieems aa if ealt was gradually tfanaformed 
into nitrate. There are about 100 oficinaa or Temung worka. 

The nitrate depoaitB, or caliche, conunence about 1aliyiche» extending 
south to Qnilliagua, ^^■ifh intemiptions of deposits of common salt, 
borate of soda and lime, <lec. The nitrate or caliche gromuls vary in 
breadth, the average being about oOO yards, and in places seven to eiirht 
ieet thick, sometimes quite pui*e. in the ravines and hollows, tiie 
nitmte ia found on the shelving sides : the bottom of the hoUows look 
like diied up lakes and are covered with salt two to three feet thick, 
and on the maigms there is the mtrate — attimea there is a hard esrthy 
crust on it. 

There are several varietios of riitrnte : 1. White and compact, con- 
taining 64 per cent. II. ieliow, occasioned by sails of chrome, 70 per 
cent. ill. Grey, com^a^^t, 46 per cent. IV. Grey crystaliine, 20 to 
26 per oentw V. White crvstaUine^ resembling refined nitrate. All 
these contain iodine, as wefi as sail, sulphate and carbonate of soda, 
and mnrate of lime. 

Eecently, in connection with the nitrate depositB, borate of soda and 
lijne has been found. 

The rough nitrate is broken into pieces, put into boilers, water intro- 
duced, and the whole boiled ; the nitrate is held in solution, whilst the 
earthy matter, salt, sulphates, &,c., are separated and fall down. The 
satuntod solution of nitrate is run off into shsUow troughs to crystsl- 
Hze, now containing £rom 2 to 3 per cent of impurities, and is then con- 
veyed to the coast Tor exportation. The province of Tarapacd contains 
nitrate for the world's con8iim]>tifm for ages ; the Desert of Atacama 
yields it, and it is said to have been met with in the Andes and in the 
eastern plains. 

Passing M Pugio (pncyn, a well) a small farm on the road firotn Pica 
to Gnatacondo^ and theSio Salada^ the route leads bj Cuevaa, Tambo, 
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liamada, and Chipaui, halting places without water. Having ascended 
the Onesta de Gliuia, and desoended into the deep rayine of Guatacondo, 
a few trees are Men amongst maflaes of rock. In aaoending the ravine^ 
it becomes vr ry naiTow, and at one plaoe it ia taken np by a chajaeua 

or waterfall. In order to pass this angostura, or narrow, a path has 
been cut out of the overhanging rocks, a tew miles trom which is the 

Indian village of 

GuATACONDO (in Ajmara, the Devii bound) 20 o7 ul" S. Here, 
granite, porphyries, clay-slate and their defaria are seen in pwfection. 
Uigh up the ravine, in the Gordi]lera» are the mines of TJgina at 16,000 
feet, and where gold, silver and copper are found in the same vein ; 

also a white copper, called panipuri ; here, are gold washings also. The 
produce of the valley is maize, fruit and vegetables ; a few elieep are 
reared. Impejza, Tigua nnd Vareta, are silver mines in the vicinity. 

Prom the heights of G uatucundo, there is aii cAieuaive view into the 
desert of Atacama. The moontaina of Conche, famed for their gold 
and copper mines, may also be eeen. It is from that part of the 
country where large quantities of green sand or ataeamite comes, for 
snnding letters inatead of using blotting-paper. 

QuEBBADA DE LOS PiNTADOs, or the pictured ravine. Here are 
representation g of bidiaus, llamas, dogs and other forms, on the sides 
of the dell ; h8 well as at Quebrada Oiula ; the figures are, twenty to 
thirty feet high, scraped out in the maiiy sand, the lines being from 
12 to 18 inches broad and 6 to 8 deep. 

Mikni, 21^ 10^ 8. in the ravine of Capana» takes its name from the 
earthapple, Mani (Arachia hypogsea) ; it is the most southern inhabited 
spot of the province. I^ear to this are some old gold work8» aa well 
as those of Catigna, in the Quebrada onda 

QuiLMAGUA is in the valley of Loa, where reside a few Indians. 
The stream, which is regarded as the south boundary of Peru, with 
Bolivia, is generally five feet wide and five feet deep, and brackish ; 
during the rainy season in the Andes, its volume of water is augmented. 
It is in contemplation to open a canal above the village, bo as to 
irrigate the neighbouring plain. Earthquakes are severely ielt hm. 

Loa. on the coast, in 21° 30' S., is the abode of a few fishermen. To 
the north, are the deserted gold mmes of Chipani, and Marejo, also the 
silver mines of Paiquina. To the south are the gold mines of Guachan, 
Mr.Peacockinforms me that some ore he obtained, yielded 50 ozs. the ton. 

Patblloit ns Pica is a hillock on the coaat from whence large 
quantities of guano are taken. 

Mines of Ohjutabata. These are of gold and silver. It takes 
thrpo days to tranf'port water and provisions to them from the interior 
There are a dozen mmes. From what I have been able to learn, 
I am inclined to think, now that there are such facilities fiflbrded by 
steam-navigation, that this spot deserves further notice, and might be 
got at easily from the coast. 

CuBACT o» SiBATA.— SiBATA, 19° 47' 33" S. is an Indian town. 
Maize ia grown, and sheep and Uamaa bred* In the vicinity ia 
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Tjimacsifii, Ouavina, and the ruined village of Manca-Gufivina, 
prostrated by one of those rushes of water (avenida«) from the 
Audes. There is a route from Sibaya to Potosi, across the Andes, 
which taint an Indum 12 to 15 dayi. Pram Sibaya to Hoelia there aie 
two tracka, one hj the mountaina, uaed when the valley ia impaBaible 
bj raaaon of the sudden rushes of water throngh the Angostura, or 
narrow, which is two miles long, SOO feet deep, and two or three yards 
in width, in some places excluding the light of day. These augosturas 
appear to me t© have been formed by earthquakes — they are called rajaa, 
splits or fissures. This pass, although originally such a fissure, has 
been worn down by torrents 20 to 80 £e^ more, the latter distance 
being very smooth. 

Mocha produces whesfe and nudae* Here resides an Indian fisimily 
named Quispe-Sugso, descended from the Ineas, paying no tribute. In 
1860, 1 was informed that Juan Qnispe-Sugso followed the calling of a 

mideteer. One of the Ineas conferred the title of Quispe or resplend- 
ent in thi^ family. At Mocha there is much gypsum, and in its moun<^ 
tains indications of gold. 

UsMAGAiiA, CnusMisA and Gtasqi ixa are Indian hamlets where 
llamas are reared, and wheat, maize and potatoes grown. Gigantic 
cacti are hereabouts seen twenty feet or more high, the stems a foot 
thick, which, when split, series for doors and rafters. 

Usmagama is at the bottom of a deep ravine, prettily surrounded 
with trees, and haa a picturesque appearance from the mountain road to 
Zipisa. The track is steep and dangerous, along a precipice in a zigzag 

course, some of the steps being cut out of the solid rod^ and at greait 

distances from each other, so that a mule in descending is ol)liged to 
drop both the fore feet at once, which ia not pleasant to the rider. 

At rnmsqiiiiia there is gypsum, and on the heights are abundant 
debris from tlie higher country, containing much sulphuret of iron, 
supposed to he a favourable indicatiou ol iavadero gold. At Ghusmisa 
are not sulphur springs. 

On leaving Guasquifia for Zipisa, the track leads up the north side of 
the ravine: it is cut out of the mountain and looks ahnost perpendicu- 
lar. The road is firm, but so narrow that there is much danger when 
travellers or troops of animals meet. From the summit of this road 
the track is most monntainous. ^^nf^] n dry qnehrada is attained, which 
is entered by an escalera, or ladder path, a flight of steps at an angle 
of 45°, cut out of the rock, a sort of road the Indians ot old know so 
well how to construct. Here, traTellers are obliged to dismount and 
lead their animals. 

ZmsA, 19** 88' S., at 10,250 feet, is in a very rugged country, sup- 
plied with water, from springs, conveyed by a long acqueduct made to 
wind round the mountains, a system used in Incarial times. Here, is a 
sanctuary, the resort of the ]>ious in the month of June. It fi pretty 
4ipot, and where a few paraquets, wood*pigeou8 and small birds aro 
866(1. • • ' . - -i ■ 
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SoTOCA, 19 lb ' S., is reached by a uiountainous up and down 
track, «nd halfway betwieen it and Zipisa, both viUagea aie seeo be<> 
oeath the traveller, appoxently at only a atone*8 throw. In the moon* 

tain of Yaracao^ua is a ailver mine, and there is much sulphuret of iron 

in tlie debris that covers these moimtains. It is siippoa^^d that the 
existerici' of thia subatanoe here will lead some day to the discovery of 
gold washings. 

^ CuEACY of Camiua. — At the mouth of the qiiebrada of Camilla, is 
the Port of Pisns^ua, from wiieiice Iquique is supplied witli water: the 
stream seldom reaches the beach. The mountains about Pisigua have 
veinfl of gold, silver^ antiinoi^ and copper. Vxm thia pkMse Hnaynik 
Piaagua and Mejillcniea nitrate ia ahipped. 

Taka. — Alfalfa is gro\Mi, and there are large depuHits of salt in the 
ndnity. Thia ravine of Camina, like the other two of Loa and 
Camaronea, cut atraight through the Fampa; they are wide in parta, 
narrow in othera ; their structure is alluTial, and imbedded in them are 

rounded masses of rock, resulting from mountains to the east. I looked 
for fossil bones in this district, but found none: Gareilaso mentions 
the existeuce of bones of giants on the borders of the Desert of 
Atacama. 

Qtiimpasa, Yalamanta, INIoc^uella, Quistagama, Cuisama and Chapi- 
quilta are native hamlets belore reaching the large Indian town of 
Oamifia (anciently Carriaa^ one of the names of the Uama,). Much of 
the cnltiTated land ia far ahoye the leTel of the stream, formed into 
terracea, and watered from above by meana of an acqueduct running 
from some distance up the vallej% Here we see the domestic llama and 
alpaca, and a little higher up in the mountains the wild huanaco and 
vicuna. 

The track to Tsluga leads up the ravine through trees and shrubs, 
leaving which to the N., by a long ascent, you arrive at the Cuesta of 
Parasuya without any road being distinguishable Irom the tracks made 
by the herda of ILiniaa and sheep that graze on the mountains ; these 
tracka continue nearly to the pile of atones known aa the Faaa or Faa* 
cana of Facheta» 14,430 feet above the aea. 

MA.TiCA.ai. has a marah, the waters of which iasue out of springs. 
Ncfw and then a chinchilla and biscacha are seen, — also condors, eagles, 
and wild geese. These solitaiy and dreary spots are called estandas, 
where reside a few Indian families, tending the llama and jerking (or 
drying) its meat. Yrom the N.E. the laud is contracted by the moun* 
tarns ; a cuesta is ascended, when after passing the estancia of Mauqui, 
the track is very bad, over rising barren ground, without vegetation, 
until a hi^h ^ass in the Andes is readied, known aa the Abza de 
Fichnta^ with its pile of stones. I hare estimated this pass to be at 
least 15,000 feet above the sea. Much inconvenience was ex;>erienced 
in traversing this pass by the violence of the cold-piercing wind from 
8.E. From here the volcano of Isluga is well seen, giving out volumes 
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of vftpmir, as well as the view of mfiny snow-capped ridges. AscpndiBg 
throuL,-^!! a ravine, the coals and stream of Pasirugo, 14.079 feet are 
attained — ^thits ib a resting place of the Indian when tending liis llamas. 
Anguaje is on a lake and m a ilarua iarui. Prom here five email 
mters of the Tolcaao of laiaga are aeeiir^two xkear the eummife — three 
■ome diitance down the south ride. 

The VoLCAKO of Isluga is not yerj eonieal. It was winter when I 
mm there, and then it was covmd witii mow to its base. Dnring the 
summer, sulphur is collected from the craters. Loud rumbling noiaee 
ftre heard in its vicinity and eartlujiiakes frequently orenr. 

From the character of the rocks and debris of this i cfjion I should 
6&y that the Cordilleras in these latitudes, and iar nonii and south, is on© 
maas of Toleanie matter. Passing the Estaneia of Enqnelca, on the 
border of a Uke, the high Andean town of Islitga is reached. This 
is the largest village in thia -pvet of the Cordillexa, on a good-rised 
stream which comes from the mountain of Carabaya and running into 
the lake of Isluga. In these elevated inland waters I saw an ugly- 
looking fish — the suchi — eight to ten inches lonu;. I am inclined to give 
14,000 to 15,000 feet of elevation to this town. In the hollows, a few 
potatoes and millet is with difficulty grown, and there are some scanty 
pastures. The severity of the climate freeees the potato readily, and 
in this state it is called chuno — the starchy part cf the potato being 
changed into saccharine b^ freezing. Near here are water-fowl, a few 
ostriches, plovers and biscachas : the puma is sometimes seen, its 
prey the young llamas : the condor is also dreaded. Of fuel there 
is a little turf; the tola, a resinous shrub, and the more resinous 
yareta, of a globular appearance, the resin exuding in winter. 

Fajipi. ns Sal. — ^To the east of Isluga begins an extenrive salt-plain, 
eaid to extend to Challapato and the insulated Cordillera] del lYayle 
40 leagues off and near to Fotosi, varying in breadth from three to 
eight leagues . the salt being five to ten inches thick. From near 
Enquelca this Andean salt-plnin is seen as far as the eye can reach, 
forming a regular white horizon, and in striking contrast with the 
dark bases of the Cordilleras. The elevation of this plain is at least 
14,000 feet. 

Caraquima is an estaneia at the western ba^e of the mountain of 
Mama-Huanapa. There are other estandasy aa Xiquima^ Tunni, 
Cbivullani, Sm. 

Mauqui, 14,342 feet, la a small village, with a chapel larger than 
the whole place put together, and dedicated to N. S. de Guadalupe, 
who, it is said, appeared to an Indian wonumon a hill north of the village, 

at which spot a large cross is erected. 

Lake of the Pakin.\s, or of the Andean Flamingos — This "hird 
has some red on the breast and is a new variety. I have deposited in 
the British Museum a specimen. Tina ial^e la 13,567 feet in length, 
and has much wild-fowl. 

fucHULTiSA. — Here arc a few huts for tiie accommodation of Indian 
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shepherd?. A small stream runs by it, augmented by others firom the 
bmuiig springs, water volcauoei, or 

XoLCAmxoB DB Awjx BB PvcHVLTiBA.: Theso are in a hoUow» 
the surfaoe of which is composed of a thick white crust. There are a 
doaea or more of these geysers, from three to five feet in diameter, 
with water boiling at various levels, some throwing the wat^r to two 
teet in height. The water as it cools leaves a sediment which increases 
the size of the cones. There are more than 500 smaller ones dis- 
persed over the hollow, emitting a sulphurous odour, whilst a 
rambling subterranean noise ia eoDtinnally beard, like distant firing. 
May not the aaifaee of this hollow be the covering to a compamtively 
qniescent crater, which, aa the watef runs into it from the moun- 
tains, gets heated, expands and forms these Andean geyser?. Tlie 
specimen of the white crust was lost, but I should not be surprised 
to hear when it is examined, that it contains salts rt" liorax. 

By tho ^uebrada of Biscucluis, and a mountainuuii route by Uhnaga, 
round the base of ISata Jacbura, (see p. 164 for ascent of this mountain) 
I came to the huge Indian town of 

Chlu* A, laP 82' 8., as"" 8(y W., 10,452 feet. Here wheat, maaae, 
potatoes and vegetableeare cultivated. In the month of June it freezes 
at m<;]\t. The water used in the irrigation of the land is brought by 
aqueducts of some extent. Here grows the cactus, tola* cidcn, jarillo, 
aracache or wild eelerv, valerian and a few iiowers. 

Soga is between Cbiapaaud Camiiia, by so mouutuiuous and broken 
a track as to be called the Devil's Boad. 

QuBBBAi>i. or G^kAXOiris. The boimdarjr intb Anca is a few 
miles north of the ravine. The water is brackish, and ague prevails in 
that part near the coast. Much black oxide of arsenic is found in the 
ravine. Cbisa is a small vineyard in the valley of tlie same name, in 
which is also Miilimiiii, an Indian town, producing wheat and fruit. 

Indians or TARATArv. — They are ot the Aymara race. At ]ip. 
166, 1G7, I have meutioued these Indians. 1 may herv add, tliafc 
they have been so subdued that they pass for an inoffensive and i^uiet 
race. They marry youik^ and appear to lead a virtuous life. The 
Indian is slow in his movements, bulj most patient and peFseTering, 
:perfoiming long journeys mth troops of mules and asses, laden wdth 
the produce of his land, for sale, whilst the women remain behind, 
assisting in the cultivation of the soil and tending the herds (>f llamas, 
al|)acas and sheep. Thtdr habitations are of rough stone, seldom more 
than one apart mcut — without windows ; at the end is an elevated part, 
.on which they sleep, on Uama and sheep-skins. Their cooking utensils 
■consist of a few earthen pots and dishes, and they manu&cture the 
^terial for their clothing from ti^e wool of llama, alpaca, sheep, and 
cotton. 

At their homes they fnre pretty well, living on llama meat, &c. 
Soiiie have llour aud vegetables, but their principal grain is maize, 
from which they make their bread and favorite chicha; but, with a 
little toasted maize and coca, they will tra\el for days over the most 

a 
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desert tracks. The coca is masticated with llipta, an alkaline ash mixed 
with boiled potato. 

The dress of the men is a coarse cotton shirt, woollen breeehes and 
jacket, stockings without feet, a large hat, and hide sandals. A long 
strip of cotton hanf^ loosely round the neck, and sometimes round the 
head and lace, to protect those parts from the cold, or the intense 
heat of the sun. A waistband, of various colours, in which is the pouch 
containing the coca ; this, with a coarse blue and red poncho, com* 
pletes his attire. 

The women wear a long cotton garment, over which is a woollen 
dress ; then a long mantle fastened by tupus or pins of silver, some- 

times ihr^e Inve a spoon at one end ; a lonyf waistband : then the 
lliclia or female poncho, in which they carry their children behind them. 
They wear sandals, but seldom any covering to the head ; they are 
adorned with the gargantilla, or necldace of coloured beads, little crosses 
and small spoons. OccasionaUy a few Chirihuanos Indians of the 
Tungas visit Tarapaca. They are called the travelling doctors of Peru, 
in cou8tH|nence of their ambulatory < pharmacy bemg composed of 
remedies for all diseases: herbs, gums, resins, roots, charms of various 
sorts, including' rlie loadstone ; but the only useful one is the quinquina 
or Peruvian bark. 

Section I. — At Pisai^ua much black granite is Been, traversed by 
veins of nuuru. The deep ravines of Tiliyiche and Canima are com- 
posed of sand, siltcious pebbles, rounded and angular masses of granite, 
volcanic rocks aod much gypsum. From Yalomanta the section goes 
-through the arid range of Cahuisa to a broken undulating region 
where there is pasture. The Volcano of Isluga succeeds, then touching 
the great Salt Plain we get to the Volcano of Carangas. 

Section Tl. commences at Iquiquc with granite, then porph}Ties. 
At the silver mines of G-uantajaya, (the Chiflones) and near the summit 
of the mountain, T examined a superficial layer called Manto, which is 
composed entirely of a fossil shelly deposit, principally of broken valves 
of grj ph». Beneath the Manto argillaceous limestone is m^ with ; 
and at the base of the mountain of Guantajaya, the Fbniso, a peculiar 
unconsolidated mass is found, which contains the papas, or insulated 
masses oft^ilvcr, as well as fossil shells. Darwin has figured three, via.: 
Terebratula Inca, T. a^nigma and Liicina Americana. 

My friend, Professor Morris, on examining the fof^sil shells I obtained 
from the Pauiso, names them ad follows : Luciua eicentnca, ; a V'enus; 
Trigonia (a cast) ; and a new Ludna which he calls Ij. BoUaerti. The 
worn fragments of ammonites, probably A. plicatOes. Professor Forbes 
found one fragment of ammonite undistinguishable from A. biplex^ 
others either biplex or nearly allied. Cast of a Trigonia near Oostatai; 
an Astarte and a Venus. 

Having passed through the l^miso, argillaceous limestones are met 
with : then a hard basaltic formation: also asilicious rock. 

The coast range being traversed, we reach the Saline Ftanpa de 
Tamaru^. There rise out of it some isdated silicious mountains ; the 
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principal ones are Chaiiacollo and ChailacoUeito. In the former I 
visited some abandoned silver mines. In the arid range on tlie eastern 
border of the Pauipa, there ib much band and detritus, underneath 
which, in all probability, the rocks are similar to those of the coast 
range. Next is an elevated countrj, broken bj ravines, with mudi 
debris from the Cordilleras, with volcamc matters, then the Andes. 

"Eahthquatces. — A severe one is expected every six or seven years ; 
but few days pass without a shock brin;;' felt, coming generally from 
the East. In 1795, as many as forty shocks were expei ienced in one 
day. In 1818-a series of heavy shocKS continued for fifteen days, when 
the people left the town of 0-uantajaya ; the gruuiui opened and clouds 
of dnst were raised in the streets by the violence of the concussions. 
On one occasion I was at the bottom of a deep mine here, when I heard 
a faint rumbling, which rapidly increased, sounding like distant 
thuTjdcr, and then it passed onwards; next followed a horizontal, 
undulating motion, v,-hich shook down part of the slanting road of the 
mines. The rest of the paper contains my route from Cobija to 
Coquimbo, by the coast of the Desert of Atacama» with observations 
on the meteoric iron of Atacama. 



Abtiraet of Second 8erie9 of Obttrwiiiatu tm the Oeo^raphy ofSouAom 
^orus ond on the SaU, Nitrate of Soia and Boros depooUo in ike 
Prooinee of Tarapaed, By W, BoUaeri, FJt,Q.S,, Chrr. Mm, 
Unio, Chile, Bead at Briiiek AnooiaHon^ Jierdeen, 1859. 

In November, 1858, the steamer '*Magdalena" took me to the West 

Indies in 16 days, and another steamer across the Carribean sea to New 
Granada ; then by rail and the river Chagrea across the Isthmus of 
Darien to Panama. In a few days another steamer conveyed me to 
Guayaquil, and having letl this port I bade adieu for some time to the 
sight of vegetation. The deserts of the Coast of Peru became the 
soene of my wanderings until I got to Chile, and rerelled once more in 
the bmutifnl forests of Aiauoo. 

PaiIpa. — ^Here we first got sight of the arid shores of Peru. The 
sandy cliffs are three to four hundred feet high, composed of horizontal 
layers, containing recent shells. I was informed, that as lar as eight 
leagues inland, shells were found and of a species now existing in these 
seas. The impresi^iuu one had in viewing these shores, is that they 
have not long since been uplifted from Uie sea, or that the ocean has 
retired. Water and provisions are brought from Fiura, seven leagues 
off. It had not rained for the last eight years. The exports of the 
country are straw hats, hides and wool, Near here is much gypsum ; 
and T found two Italians — political refugees and friends of Gari- 
baldi — turning it, by burning, into plaster of Paris, and manufacturing 
images. 

s2 
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PnTBA is on a river of the same name. Coal (ptrobably tertiafT> 
exists at Mai Paso on the estate of Mancora. Coaatmg along the 
desert of Sechura I passed the Lobos Guano Islands, so caUed from the 

nuinbor of seals found there. 

Lamhayequk.— In this region are seen inimenso flighta of huanaes, 
or guano-producing birds, some so gorged with fish as to find it difficult 
to get out of the way of our steamer. Tlie balsas, or floats of wood 
used here, are wonderful things for a surf, and tibe way cargo and 
passengers are thrown on and lugged off, is amusing. 

HvAircHACO, the port of Tnijillo— the hind of the aneient Ohimus* 
Here we took in silTer bars and much cochineal. 

HvACEO. — In this vicinity much salt ivs collected, originating from 
the sea. Tlie general appearance of these coast towns, including 
lluacho, when viewed from the sea, is that tbej are built in hollows. 
The houses are of one aiory high, giving to the town tlie aspect of 
having been razed, driven down, or swallowed up. It is impossible in 
a view i^thia kind, and recollecting something of its geological historyy 
to divest oneself of the feelingp attadied to earthquake 

Another peculiarity ia the clay colour which pervades ererythiitgl 
Stone and wood are scarce, hence sun-dried brick is the building 
material. The 8auce or willow (salix hnmboldtiana and faicata) is 
prolific where water may run, and protects the inhabitants from the 
tropical sun. 

The only fertile soil of the Pacific slopes is formed by valleys, which 
seem to hie a continuation of mountain passes. They are mled witii 

sit I nil Hfi ;ini s AvMch descmid ftom mountain snows and afford means of 
irrigation. They vary in dimensionB, that in which Lima is situated ia 
fifty miles in length. 

The " Mercuric Peruano," I. 98, 116, states that in January, 1791, 
this district was visited by rains. On the 15th " heavy rain ;** 16th, 
** mountain torrents 17th, " thick mist," temp. 76** P. In February, on 
the 10th and 14th, avenidas or mountain torrents came down the river, 
firom rain, covering a space of from sixty to seventy leagues. This was a 
most eztraordmary rani for the great quantity of it ; for, after only two 
honra duration, it had formed new rivers and ruined many villages* 
174G ia thp (\nfc of the last heavy rains about Lima. 

The following is also from the " Mercuno," being the account of an 
extraordinary meteor seen at Caaete on the evening of the 25th Decem- 
ber, 1790, with the observers reflections thereon. 

" The sun set at 6.12, a dusky meteor running north and south illumi- 
nated the valley. Its figure the segment oi a circle, about 115° in 
circumference, the two extrpmitiea of which, perpendicular to the 
horizon, were accurately defined, and suspended in the air. Its equal 
aspect in every part denoted its thickness to be about half a yard. It 
was embellished, or rather rendered terrific by a miiLture of black and 
ash colours, which resembled an ovmhadowed iris. It remained fixed 
and motioidessin its primitive situation until 10.8Q, P.K.,whenit began 
to be dispersed by the rays of light emitted by the moon. 
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** While the people with uplifted hands implored the deity to suspend 
. the calamities which this simater token, as they thought it, announced 
to them, my mind was wholly occupied by reflections on the nature of 
meteors. The knowledge, such as it is, which I possess on that subject 
impelled me to make a philoaopliical exhortation to tlie spectators to 
combat their vain terrors ; but 1 was deterred by the recollection of the 
austral aurora which appeared at Cuzco in the year 1742, ami did not 
wish to bring down mibcliief on my heikd. The inhabitants of Cuzco, 
straek with awe at so rare a phenomenon, vented their eurses on the 
learned Marquis of Vane-Umbioaa, who formed the hasardous vesoln- 
tion to attack their prejudices.*' 

Remaining a few days in Lima, visiting the Chincha Islands, famed 
for the guano depnsit^i, T found the whole coast to be arid and desert, 
with trachytic rorlvs, \\ ilh here and there imich indurfited sand. 

IsLAf. — Tina la now a large well-builL place. It iiaii two fountains 
and an iron mole. It is the port for the lam inland citj of Arequipa. 
The following ooecurred between two Pren<£nien on landing here : one 
exclaimed— ^l)ans quel horrible desert nous sommes ! cVst affireuz ! 
Pas un abre, pas de verdure, ricn que du sable noir et aride, Mon Dieu ! 
Mon Dieu ! The reply of his friend was — "Kous veuons ici pour 
chercherde Tor, et dou de lieux champetrea.'* 

Dr. Hamilton says, on the road through the desert from Tacna to 
'Arequipa, between Locumha md Moquegua, numerous marine shells 
are seen in the ssnd at a distance from and above the sea. They are 
' similar to those at present found on that coast within the tide limits, 
thus indicating that at no very remote epoch there has been in that 
locality either an elevation of the land or a subsidence of the sea. 

Mr. Hill state-*, on the road from Arecjuipa to the baths of Yura 
there is a narrow plain between higii lands where the ground is covered 
with salt, which apPfAra to issue everywhere from the ^und in small 
patehes, after the nuling of the dew in the evening, and is gathered and 
puriBed. 

AmCA is on a plain, a ribhon of alluvium, extending into the interior. 
The oriofiiml formation of the whole is doubtlcHs due to torrents during 
the early L^eological history of the western slope of tlie C\)rdillertt. 
Here grow oranges, paltaa, pomegranates, fine figs and much aji. Ihere 
is ague caused by the decomposition of vegetation. This is the sea-port 
to &au^ distant forty-one miles, and th^ is now a railway over the 
desert between tiie tw6 places. 

Senor Garrasco, in a representation he made to the government in 
1853 about A ricn, ?nv8 : it hns suffered from barbarous invasions, over- 
flowing of rivers, terrible earthqualves, and hurricanes from llie south ; 
and tliat, from good data, it can be shown that forty yearti since the 
margin of the sea was 150 yards further inland ; and that, in conse- 
quence of this retirement of the sea by upheaval of the Isnd, it has 
been found necessary to lengthen the mole. 

The water of Arica is so saline and earthy, that, before it can be used 
on the boilerB of the looomotivesy it has to be distilled, as also the water 
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of Tacna tor tliis ]>urpo8c. The water used for the locomotives on the 
Copiapo Kjiiiway, is distilled &om the sea, that of the wells being earthy 
as well as saline. 

Mayen dMcribee the vegetailsioii of the Peni-Bolman Andes tlraa — 
On ascending from Arica, you hare to traverse many miles, a steppe of 
gravel and sand, a desert witinnit pbnta or animals. At Tacna acme 

trees and bushes make their appearance: beyond this, olives, pome- 
granates and fi};8 occasionally are seen. You next come to the 
region of tlie cactus. 5000 to 7500 feet. Hij^her up the vegetation 
is extremely beautiful ; but at the pass of Guallilas (14,750^ all vegeta- 
tion has again ceased, and the whole broad moiintain crest u a desolate 
waste till you descend to the table-land of the Lake Titicaca. Few 
trees are met with in this table-land, which consists chiefly of extemiiv& 
pastures and fields of grain. The road from Chuiquito to Puno is like 
a flower garden. Aljiizp fit 12,900, viscachas 15,000, flamingos 13,000, 
condor's nest 15,000 — its iiight to 23,000. bnow limit of west chain 
18,500, east ditto 15,900. 



PBOVINGE OF TABAPAOA. 

l(ji i(^U£ is the principal port in the province of Tarapaca, for the 
ezyart of nitrate of soda. In 1825, when I first went to Fera, it waa 
the landing place for the sQ^er mines of Huantajaya and Santa Boea. 
The mines having been badly worked, and as lahiour was most expen- 
sive, they were almost abandoned. The existence of nitrate of soda in 
this region, attracted attention; its extraction and refining was found 
to require but little cajntal and to he more profitable than mining, and 
Iquique, from a mene collection of ihihermen's huts, now has a poiUation 
of about 5,000 people. 

I was rather astonished, when in Valparaiso, to hear German female 
street-singers ; but more so, in Iquijne, to hear an Italian boy playing 
on the organ. Iquique now has its newspaper, the " Mercurio de 
^DRrapac4.'* 

This now considerable town, with well-built habitations and ware- 
houses, an amalgamating establishment for silver ores from one mine in 
Huantajaya, as also for the Desmontes or refuse of the mines, is in a 
complete desert, and water for drinking is distilled from the sea. In 
former times water was brought in boats from Pisagua. Two wells 
have been sunk towards the mountains in Iquique ; but only a little, 
very saline and sour water obtained. No artesian boring has been 
effectefl, and, from the geological character of the rocks, n^Tiinites and 
porphyries, nud the verv little quantity of vv'ater of percolation there 
may be, and this probably balmc, oifers but little inducement, although 
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im. arteBian well, producing good water, would give £10,<XX) a year. 

Provisions andeoal are princij^y supplied from Chile; bowerer, much 
English coal is used at the refineries. The luxury of ice comes from 

the United States. 

My old friend, Mr. Gcorgu Smith, was one of the first nitrnte 
refiners, and mainly to his perseverance and untiring exertions, the 
exports of nitrate, which were only 18,700 cwt. iji 1830, in 1858 
amounted to 61,000 tone. Mr. Smith may be called the dieooTerer of 
the new boraeic acid mineral found in the Paupa de Tamarugal ; and 
I may claim some part in instigating and nutkini; i xiensive examinations 
of the Bf irute district, and giving it more publicity in Europe. Up to 
the present time (1R60) the Peruvian Government does not allow its 
extraction, probably witii a view at some future period of making it a 
State monopoly, like the guano. 

Humboldt's Cuerknt, in September, 1854. off the port of Iquique. 
—During a calm of 12 hours, the '* Guise" was drifted 15 miles to 2s .W. : 
thua, when Bailing venek get to leeward of a port in these latitudes^ 
th^ may befleveral days fetching in to their destination. 

On my voyage to Europe in a sailing vessel, on a W.S.W. course, on 
the tbirt! ihy from Arica, we got out of the cool water of this current, 
into warmer. 

The 2lst of April, 1854, at Iqiiiqne, the temperature was, 8 a.m., 
66 F. Bar. :oU j<j j noon 67^ 'SO^ ^, ii p.m., 30^ 4, with same regu- 
laritT through the month : indeed, throughout the year, the barometer 
has but little change. 

About this period much dew falls at night; even a few drops of 
light rain with winds from the North. The gigantic cactus now thrives 
on the Lomas or mountain lieigiits : a few bulbous plants and flowers 
appear in May. and thia is tlie " Tiempo de Flores," for the inhabitants 
of these desert shores, who ascend the mounluuis to pie-uic, gather 
flowers, and an ozalis, which makes a good salad. 

As the nitrate shipped at Iquiqne k brought from the refineries by 
mules and aases, the number of dead, dying and skeletons, in and around 
the town, is something considerable. The dying animals, covered with 
sores, are per?* nited by flies and mosquitos ; and, when dead, their flesh 
is soon consumed by condors, eagles ami gallinazoa. 

"When I first knew Iquique, in 1826, there was seldom more than a 
hundred people there; it was very healthy all the year round; but 
at Pica and Tarapadi in the interior, and where there was water, and 
< onsequently decomposing vegetation, terciana or intermittent fever of 
a bad sort, was generated. In those times, all foreigners were looked 
upon as doctors, and w hen one was in possession of a medicine-chest, 
sueii was a sufficient diploina. I had a medicine-chest and was sent 
for to Pica ; my patient was soon relieved, but I took a tercuimi, which 
was followed by a bad dysentery. 1 had to go to Arica in search of a 
medical man, there was none there; however, after a time, H.B.M. 
ship, " Yolage," visited the port, 1 was taken out to sea for a cruize, 
ana with the help of calomel and opium, I soon recovered under the 
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kind piiperintendenco of Dr. Hnmmct. The native treatment for ter- 
ciuua 18 as foiiuws : first a duse of sulphate of soda, then a spoonful of 
powdered Peruvian bark, in a ^lass of wine ; then a glass of lemonade, 
generslljr repeated twice or tbnoe ; this averts the fever or cuts it. 

For some years past, about the month of June, Tquique — ^where 
there is no vegetation — is terribly scourged with what is called peste, 
and very much like yellow fever. It. has been thought that this fever 
was brought from Panama by the steamers ; but I think this peste is 
engendered at Iquique. There is now an increased population. The 
soil is sandy, but there is no drainage whatever ; to this must be added 
the ordure of thousands of animals that bring the nitrate down from the 
refineries} then a hot son, pouring on the soil-impregoat^ ground, the 

f raster portion of the year, is I think, suiheient to cause peste at 
quiqne, and which at times is latnl ; 100 died of it in 1854. When 
eoming from the interior and entrnng Iquique about sun-nae, the stench 
at times is moat fetid, and known as the " barber.'* The Callao 
barber," is described a nauseous smell in May and June, and 
ascribed to vast numbers of small dead fish washed in by the swell and 
deposited in the sand. 

MOLLB is six miles 8.11 of louiqoe. I had oocasion to visit this spot 
many times in company with Mr. (iteorge Smith, who had been induced 
to put up two parallel iron-wire ropes from the summit of the mountain 
1800 feet high, to the shore, so as to send down, in a running suspended 
car, nitmte of soda, and by its weight in the descent to cause a similar 
car to ascend, laden with coal and proWsions. The principle of tliis 
maybe correct, but the very great lenljth of wire required, viz., 3735 
feet of 8|-ineh circumference, of lOlbs. per fathom, bresJdng strain 
said to be 20 tons — ^working, 60 cwt., — so strained and weakened the 
more central petition of the wire rope, that on trial they broke. They 
were spliced several times, hut the same breaking occurred; when the 
costly idea of a " Flying liaiiway" was abando^pd. 

At this spot there is no water, vet tliere v\ or* ilies, mosquitos, vinchucas 
lizarda, rats, mice, scorpiuus, centipedes and large ileas. Here formerly 
were amalgamated some of the silver ores of Huantajaya with sea 
yater. The sargasso, a gigantic sea^weed of inteminable length, is 
in great abundance; at certain times of the year is seen floating about 
a beautiful polypus, large and round, called " Agua Yiva," or live water. 
It is asserted, that should it come into contact with the body. when 
bathing, by a sucking action causes inllammation. 

There is a tradition that this spot is called after a molle tree that 
once grew here— if so, water comparatively fresh must have found its 
way to the vicinity of the tree, most probably originating in the garuas, 
or a very slight rain, more frequent formerly than at present. An adit 
was driven a few yards at the foot of the mountain, when, it is said, 
traces of water (probably of percolation) made its appearance, but too salt 
to drink. A well 30 yards deep was sunk by M. Digoy, at the foot of the 
mountains of Guantaca (Iquique) : water, rather warm was oblaint'd, 
but it was very brackish : some said it might be drank. The ground 
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went tfaronsh was ftand, fotmded stones, a sort of clay with rounded 
stones, to &e rock. Another well, sunk hereabouts, by Mr. Smith, at 

40 feet, came to a little salt, bitter, and sour water. 

I will now nllude to the fact that at tliiantajaya, 10 miles N.E. 
and about 2.3tX) feet above the sea, there is n silver mine known as 
the Quebradn, and at 648 feet depth, a biuhII purtiou of saime water 
la found, .8. g. 1010,16, temp. 78°, containing chlorides and sulphatet, a 
litlie alumina and iron. Similar mter is met with at 700 feet in same 
mine. Can this water peroohite towards Molle and Iquique, through 
hard porphyries, and cause so much surface salt ? or rather, is it the 
saline vapours from the ocenTi , whieh have been wafted to the mountains 
of the coast for ages, and eoated them with salt, and there being no 
rain to wash the salt back into the sea, accumulates and remains on the 
land. 

Two leagues 8.E. from Santa Boaa, is the Foso de los Ihgleses, a 
well sunk in 1826, by an English Mining Company, they got to damp 
ground, but did not proceed further, as the company broke up. 

Accurate levellings th roil !Th tlie coast rang^ nnd deep hollows would 
be interesting in connection with this subject of percolation. The pampa 
of Tamarugal is, say 3,500 feet above the sea ; saline waters are ever 
coming into that plain from the Cordillera, run and percolate into the 
hollows on the east border of the eoast mountains, and some saline 
matters may be blown by the wind on to the sides of the said moun* 
tains, anr! acoouut in some measure for the surface salt there. 

At Molle, sp'i-cliffs fire seen, containing thick layers of recent shells 
and saline matters from the sea : these mix and decompose each other, 
formincT sulphate and muriate of lime. 

The mountam of Molle is very steep, much of it covered with very 
large quantities of disinte^ted porphyritic rock, caused by solar action 
ana dews : this at times gives way in the upper part and runs down to 
the base, there forming something like the Paniso of Hantajaya.^ 

In August, 1853, half a league north of IMejilloues, 19'' 50' S., 
there was a great fall of disintrq'ratefl rock from the upper part of the 
mountain into the sea, which lasted nine days ; the noise was heard at 
Mmllones, and volumes of dust seen in the air. 

The rock of the coast is porphyry, with indications of copper: indeed 
a copper mine has been opened near Iquique. Old sea-oeaches are 
seen with recent shellSy 60 feet or more above the sea. Broken shells 
are met with further up to the foot of the mountains. I suppose this 
would be called the uplifting of the coaat^ rather than the letinng of the 
sea. 

Mr. Smitli wrote uie in 1850, that the coast certainly appeared to 
haye risen since he had lired there, unce 1822, but that it was very 
gradual. 

^ See observations by Moesta on the expansion and contraction by solar heat of the 
bill ol Santa Imcn, on which atends 1^ OMMratorx of Santiago de Chile, translated 

by me for the Astronomical Society, 1851. Abo change of level by action of 
water on tiie rock, OQ wliieh is tlio Armagh obs^rratoiiy. — ^Ximb'a CuriosiUtw of 
Science^ 1857. 
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• Sjllt.— Sea water at Molle, 8. g. 1,026,3, 71^ P.— From the shore at 
Molle aod its viciDiiy, to 100 feet or even more, may be seenpatelieB 
of salt mixed with Band, from a few incbes to a foot thick, l^is salt 

I do not think is formed by water of percolatioll, neither has it flown over 
in a liquid form from above ; it is a recent superficial deposit, not from 
sea-spray, but in all probability risen in vapour from the Pacific and 
deposited as saline dew on the laud. Continuinj^ my researches I 
found this sort of salt all the way up the mountain of Molle, and 
also on higher ones. At the spot where the upper works of the Flying 
Bail way were fixed, it was requisite to cut away the rock, when solia 
salt was found filling crevices. It was heavy, transparent, and soluble 
in water ; this salt must have been deposited at higher elevations and 
then by dews brought downwards. 

The rock of the country rib iit here is porphyry ; there are no salt- 
bearing rocks, and I do not see how salt could have p:ot here by per- 
colation from the interior — the sea has not left it — and I see no other 
way to account for these surface accumulations, from much above sea- 
level on the slopes of mountains ; on the phiins and hollows in the 
mountains' of the coast (until we descend, say to Cocina and the Nona, 
3277 feet and some 80 miles from the sea) than l^at the great Pacific 
ocean by a burning sun in a cloudless s1<y becomes a cauldron, gives off 
saline vapours, some being wafted landwards and leaving salt on the 
aurface of the country. 

There arc iiind-wmds, but these are generally bone-dry, otherwise 
there would be rain and the saline matters washed back into the ocean ; 
had there been rain the salt would have acted as a fertilizer and we 
should hn vi had the beauty of vegetation ; but, under existing circum- 
stances, terrible deserts only meet the eye ; but man is salasfied with 
the existence of rich metallic and other valuable substances. 

I subsequently put up pieces of cloth at various elevations, parti- 
cularly at Molle, at 1800 feet, having first washed them in distilled 
water; in a few days, they had become slightly coated with salt. .1 
also did the same on the road from Iquique to the Noria, and at the 
Noria, when — after a few day's exposure to the atmosphere, they gave 
abundant traces of chlorides^ thus showing the existence of sidine 
matters in the air. 

Ulloa says, "the houses of Carthan:ena have balconies of wood, as 
more durable than iron, — the latter being bo corrnrled and destroyed by 
the moisture and acrimonious quality of the nitrous air." It is not the 
nitrous air exactly, but rather the lan;er quantity of saline matter 
taken up in vapour from the sea of that hot region. 

In the winter season, from October to March, N.W. winds prevail, 
the air is cooled ; at times, thick damp saline clouds roll off the Pacific 
upon the land, sometimes depositing a very light rain orgarua. "When 

* The Paniso of Huant^aya, is a groat collection of disintegrated rock, iu whioli 
the nodules (papas) of silver are found, resulting from veins ; at a litde distance from 
the surface there is no tnoe of Mlt. I mention this to thow the superficial chanustar 
of the salt here- 
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travelling through this garua my poncho has bocoaie salt to the taste ; 
and cm tating the dews at Iquique I have found them saline. As suck 
a aystem of things has been going on for ages, this may in some 
measure aoeount for the snrfiwe salt in the positions I bSTe men- 
tioned. 

This garua envelopes the mountains of the coast for IS to 20 hours 
at a time. I have been lost more than once in a dense garua. Onco 
in the month of September, 1827, I was lost all night, it was very 
cold and raw ; this sort of weather continued some weeks, when the 
people at the mines of Hosntiyaya and Santa Bosa had most violent 
oolds, and some died after a few hours illness ; dysenteries and eboHcs 
were common. 

There is the probability that some of the patches of salt on the 
lower part of the mountain of Molle, may be formed b}' the sand of the 
sea having been blown up there ; this sand would be covered with 
salt, and accumulating would soon give indications, and ultimate layers 
and nodules of salt would be seen. 

• If we now ^0 to the Nona and Pampa de Tamarugal, 3500 feet, and 
ascend into toe Andes to 16,000, we nnd thick surface salt, this may 
result from some ancient and pecn1t:ir saliferous formation, but my 
impression is, that it is volcanic and comparatively recent, for nearly 
all the niduntain peakd are volcanic. What I call, in the survey of the 
Province, the grcaty Andean salt-plain, Mr. Cable informs me la known 
ako aa the Laguna de Sal, and it stretches from Conchas Blancaa 
(white shells) to Ornro, being ISO miles long by 90 wide ; the salt is 
thick in places; the lodc of the country is principally of micaceous 
shists, and fossil shells are found at 12,000 feet. Indeed, there is the 
Andean provinco of Salinas in this regioUi so named from the very 
large quantities of salt found there. 

CEaEAii.iiu. — ihe salt deposits at this spot I have referred to in 
first Series. 

Fatillos, 20 miles south of Ceremeno. Mr. Williamson ini'orms 
me that half-a-ieague south are several sslt deposits, tbirlnr to forty feet 
above the ses, and from whence eargoee have been taken ; that a quebrada 

in the cuesta of PatiUos leads up to the Salar Grande, (one league 
distant), which is a large collection of salt, and It is believed there 
is nitrate there also. This Salar is sixteen lea'j; a es long, north nnd south, 
and in parts two wide. Tvly informant thinks that the salt foimd 
at Patilios has its origin from the Salar Grrande by means of subter- 
raneous chaands. 

* I may state, that a long way east of Ceremeno is the Salor del 
Carmen, but I do not think that the sslt found at Cereme&o, has other 

origin than the present ocean. 

To the west of the Salar Grande, Mr. Smith has explored the 
Hundimientos or natural wells ; they are from four to eight yards 
deep. In some places the water is found a lout from the surface, 
two ^ards deep, and good. These wells are narrow at surface, 
widssuDg belQW* 
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"MoRBO Grande de Tarapaca is 5780 ieot above tbe 8ea. I 
made the ascent, which was most latiguiog; the summit is a scene of 
tbe most desert character. 

The Garaas in the. winter months produce spsre pastures on the 
slopes of such mountain masses. A little water is oecasionallj found 
ixk rocky hollows at the top. At this season of the desert pastures, 
an Indian mny be seen tending his asses and mules, who regafe 
on fres>}i provt'Mfl Then a few Tluanacoa may be observed feeding; 
a fox (Kcasiunally provvlmg about and a few slate-coloured and 
greenish birds. There are several species of plants, (including aotsiQ 
Blue and white bulbous ones,) tbej^principal being an oxalis. I sent 
a collection from here to the Linnean Society. A few cardones, or 
gigantic cactus, thirty to forty fioet high and fifteen in girth, are 
also met with. X found three specimens of Bulimi, whi^ I gave 
to Mr. Cuming 

Ansuelo Kocks at Tquique & Pampa — The rocks are hornblend and 
sieuitic granites, the latter eoutaiuiug sui^huret of iron. Here the sea 
spray is rapidly exfoliating the granite, -^s rock rises hereabouts to two 
thousand feet or more, snd is seen in the upper part in junction wi^; 
porphyry. During the winter months a slight vegetation appears, 
mclnding much oxalis. It is stated that the oxalic acid in the oxalis 
is in combination with potash, which it gets from the granite. I 
may state that the cacti grow on the granitic debris, but not on the 
iidjoining porphyry. 

llie Ansuelo pampa has the appearance of rising shelly beaches (at 
Iquique is a rocky eminenee called the morro, on whidi stood the ruins 
of a fort until 1854, — ^it is reported that formerly tiie sea flowed round 
it ; the lower part is now many feet above the sea — I think I could 
make out an increase in the elevntio!i of this part of the coast since 
1825), and behind them the ground is il( pressed, where sea water, by 
filtration, comes iu, which, mixing witii dead shells, decomposition takes 
place, when large quantities of a well crystallised salt is formed, mainly 
of sulphate of Hme. 

Iqitique lBLAn>.-r-Waa once Udddy covered with miano. It is th^ 
burial place for forei^nm. It is two nules round ; its highest part fifty 
feet. It appears onginafly to have been merely a collection of rocks 
(porphyry), the channels are now filled with shells. The island is 
covered with sea-rounded stones. Does this not show that elevation 
has been going on ? There is one sheily li)cality twenty to twenty-five 
feet above the sea at the west end. Of sea birds there are many 
pelicans, gulls, divers, and an occasional penguin. 

Seals are met with about the rocks : from their skins the useful balsa 
is made. The number of sea birds are diminishing since they have 
been disturbed by civilization ; and they do not lay their eggs m such 
quantities on these shores as formerly. 

Mines of Huantajata. — T had the pleasure of taking Professors 
Kaimundi and Mariani to the mines. These gentlemen had just returned 
from ikLL oHLciul exploration of the borax deposits, for the Peruvian 
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fovernment. Only one mino was workiiig, the Lccaros, belonging to 
>oii M. B. de la Ij^uente, jrielding ores of native, chloride, and sulphurct. 
ear thf surface a silver ore cal1p<l lecheador is often tiiet with ; this, 
according to Domeyko is a chloro-bromitle. The ores of Lec^iros were 

fiving three to four marcs the aroba, equal to twenty-four to twenty- 
ve ounceH the tweuty-five pouuds of ore. Only thirty miners were at 
.work, and these Chinese. The shell, Conchuepas Peruaiiis^ is the 
Limo used by the miners. 

The works in the mines of Huantajaya afford a good opportunity of 
examining the interior of the earth. On the summit of the mountain 
there is siirf'ice m]t. At the Chiflones is seen a thick sniprrfn ia] \n\cr 
called mniito. coinposcd of a fossil shelly deposit of broken valves of 
, Gryphaj, pnncipail^ G. Darwinii. The Chinonea are about 2,500 feet 
above the sea. Basmundi mads out that the layer of manto was three 
to £ofar yards tiiiek, composed of terebiatula, mactra, Ae., difficult to 
sepante ; also a new grypha). About here, also, are silicious rochs, and 
the appearance of great oisturbance, also many cross courses. 

If we now go to the \mse of the mountain we have, first, Caliche or 
surfiu e salt, wit li ( arthy matter; second, Paniso, a thick debris of 
au^uiar pieces ot rock, none of them water-worn, neither are there 
indications of saline matters. This Paniso, I conceive, results from 
the breaking up, by long eondanued soUit action, assisted by dews, of the 
argillaceous limestone principally, and where fossil shells of this forma- 
tion are found ; third, argillaceous limestone ; fourth, porphyries. I 
could not trace any saline imitter** m these rocks ; but at (548 and 700 
feet in the Quebrada mine (1,1>U0 feet above the sea) saline water is 
met with. I may state that twenty miles to the east, is the saline 
hollow of Cocina, 3,000 feet above the sea, with water near the sur&ce. 
Thus, then, we have, at Cocinaand its meridian, saline waters which may 
have percolated to and are found in this mine. There are periods when 
xaiii is somewhat abundant in the Andes ; then these waters of percola- 
tion would rise hi«::hpr than IGOO feet above the level of the Ben. I 
have already piven some particulars as to the extraordinary i n lniess of 
the ores of Huantajara. The most recent information is in a paper by 
Don. M. -B.de iu i-'ueiue, traiitsiiited by meinthe2Gth Vol. of Geogra- 
phical Soc Trans. ; wherein it is stated that the mines of Huantajaya, 
Santa Bosa* and some few others, produce in a century £30,000,000. 
In the niueieum, at Madrid, exists a mass of native silver -from the 
mines of Huantajaya, presented by Don F. de la Puente, weighing 
two hundred and sixty five-pounds. 

The projectors of a company to work the Desmonles, or refuse of 
Huantajaya, say, and trul^, that there aie millions of tons of valuable 
Desmonte, or refiise ore, inside and outside the mines. 

Average of fifty samples gave them 29^ ounces of silver per ton. 
Trom picked heaps, 71 ounces. 

Mr. Smith and myself have always thought the averac^ would bo 
about eighty ounces the cajon of 6^i00 pounds, which is below the above 
estimate. 
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' It is piolNkble tlwk with eeonoinical anudgamatiiig maclmies, say at I^ur- 

que, or m England, the reduction of the Desmontes would beremunerative. 

Mr. Williamson, of Iquique, observes that there exists in the mines 
of Huantajaya and Copiapo an exact analorvr ; there is found the same 
stratification of " Caja Piedra " which divides the " Criaderos." In 
Huantajaya, only the upper portions of the veins have been worked. 
Mr. Wuhamson recommends to do as they did in Ck>piapo, to pierce the 
**Caja Piedra** hy shafts and adits I may observe that this Caja 
Pieiira was pierced in the Fiquenos and some other mines, and native 
silver was found in masses or pockets, but this system was not fully 
carried out. Mr. Williamson adds that one mine, La Yipja. hag em- 
ployed five hundred people; two-thirds of these were Apin s, who took 
an hour to bring up three to four arobaa of ore or rubbish (Desmonte) . 

With regard to the interior beat of the earth, 1° F. is given for 
eTerj fifteen yards of depn. In 1826,- whilst saperintending mining 
operations at Huantajaya in descending diy mines of a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred yardb in depth, and in which work had not been 
carried on for vear«<, T was repeatedly struck with the effect of the 
elevation of temperature as I descended, the rock of the nnne teelmg 
comparatively warm, and now attribute it to the^ internal heat of the 
earth. 

The following is told of a young girl of Huantajaya (where there is 
no water) who, on going to Tarapa(», where there is a stream, on seeing 
it, ei claimed O what heretics these Tarapaquefios must be, to let so 
much blessed water run to waste — pray save it, save it ! 

A cum. who had come from Are(|iiipa to Huantajaya, on seeing a 
troop of asses laden with Odries or hkiusi tilled, enquired what they 
contoined; " water " was the repl^, " water in bags ; no, that 1 cannot 
believe " However, on ezaminatioo, he found such to be tiie case. 
The Cura soon returned to Arequipa. 

I proceeded with Professors Kaimundi and Msriani to the abandoned 
mines of Santa Rosa. Our track was over Caliche (here of salt, with 
calcarious and siliceous matters) patches of salt, much of it nodidar, 
being nearly a pure chloride of sodium, containing no sulphates, and 
only witli a trace of lime, this sort reaching high up the mountain of 
Saota Bosa. We looked intently at this sslt formation, and were 
puazled to account how it got there, via., on the slope of a mountain 
and in such quantities. By percolation, here seemed improbable ; I 
ventured to suggest that it might be deposited by ssline dews from the 
ocean. It is superficial, in lumps, ridges, patches, and in some of the 
hollows, as if a foaming sea had been suddenly stopped. Then follow 
sand, disintegrated rock, argillaceous limestones ana porphyries. 

Has saline waters from the inti^rior ever got into these hollows ? If 
so, perhaps ssline dust may have been blown np the sides of the moun- 
tains, ana the damp air and dews fixed the salt there. 

We returned by the mines of "EL Carmen and the Canada; how I 
wished that I had been accompanying a Murchison or a Lyell : they 
would have examined and explained the efiects produced by upheavals, 
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■depresBionfl, disintegrations, and other diaturbanees in this earthquake 
region. Thcj, I think, would have been strviek at the rapidity with 
which the hardest rock disintegrate, and the amazing collection of loose 
pieces of rock arui dust continually falling from the upper parts of 
mountains, forming panisos at their bases. 

Rarely, for the laat wai in 1819, heavy rsma ftU in tiie Andes ; and 
even in the Faxnpa of l^amaragal, and as there is lo much saline matter 
at 15,000 feet, aaline streams came down, shallow lakes were formed, 
and streams poured into the ravines west of the Pampa. The quebrada, 
of Pasos, near the ^oha, was inundated, trees grew, some lemaining to 
this day. 

Well, we find the saline matters on the mountains of the coast 
to be nearly pure chloride of sodium ; but, to the east, in the region of 
salioe waters, we find sal^ nitrate and soiphate of soda, salts of lime, 
borate of soda and lime, and salts of icdine, chrome and traces of 

bromine. 

In 1852, some water came into the Pampa £rom the Andes : since 
then 1 have no account of fuf li ;ui occurrence. 

From Iqi iqfb to La, >ukia — January. — Iquique may be said to 
be built on a plain of elevation, composed of dead shells, conchueio (not 
fossil), in places ten ibet thick. They are burnt, with sea weed, into 
lime for building purposes. ITear to the sea, the shells are perfect, oC 
Trochusater, Mytilus Orbignyanus, Venus Per, Mesodesma, Concho- 
lepas, &c. Inland, thirty to forty feet above the ocean, and where they 
must have lain forages, with a little sea salt, they are tinely divided 
and chemicnily changed. Sometimes whales' bones are found m this 
Conchueio. if this sheiiy deposit is raked about on a dark mgbt, 
phosphorescence is observed. A long ascending track is journeyed over, 
with nigh porphyritic motmtainiB on the left, and the Medano de lik 
Ballena, a huge sand monntain, on the left. A friend of mine once 
went up on the east side : and, descending on the other, was nearly 
buried in loose sand ; his horse was imbedded for a while: it appears to 
be on the increase. A very steep rocky 7,iezag cuesta is ascended 1761 
feet. The track in now over plain and uuduiuting ground to the top of 
the Canada or ravine, 2475 feet, then a desoent, ascent, long descent 
to a spot called La Fonda lngle8a,2880 feet— a collectMm of rocks, 
which is made a half-way house of, and the saddle bags searched for 
refreshment. After which, there is a long ascent; here I once found 
the fra^rment of an ammoriite. The roclcs about here are porphyritic 
and argillaceous iimestoyes, ui a r;ipid Btate of degredation. On 
descending, you come to the Salar, salt and nitrate of soda basin of 
Cocina 3000 feet above the sea. Here we see the bottom of a hollow 
thickly covered with cUnker-looking salt, water being found in the well's 
at four feet (s. g. 1005) with scarcely a trace of nitrate. On the sides 
and elevations in the hollow is found the caliche, or native nitrate of 
soda. Passing the nitrate works of Xoogay, 3280 feet^ we arrive at the 
principal nitrate quarries of 

La NuEYiL Iv oBiA, 3,227 feet above the sea. Water boils at 206'' F« 
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Here are two towns built of salt, from the Salares, one called the 2ioria, 
the other the Salar. 

Numberless quarries of nitrate are obserred at the rising bases of 
hills and undulating ground from 50 to 150 feet above the Salares, 

find cviiloTitly of an older date than the salt in the Snlnrcs. There is no 
nitraif^ \n tlie Salaues. The chimneys of the boilers are seen smoking; 
the Konrtd,^ for oxtractinfj; water from the ^'e\h. The scene is of abao- 
lute sterility, with heaps of skeletons uf luuied and ub^eb aruuud the 
various OficuisB, or nitnite refineries. The water here has to be distilled 
for drinking, but the simnsis drink from the wells. When nitrate has 
been aecidently or purposely put into the drinking troughs, the animals 
nre poisoned, ^'wpII up and die. S. G. of the water 1004,9, temp. 78° 
containing no nitrate. There is a well knovvn as that of Isidoiro 
Marqtie?;, (s. g. 1(X)5,8S, tenip. 75^) : nitrate la found in it. 

La ISoria is pestered with a green fly, and tlie bed bug swarms. As 
if to welcome my arrival, there was met with a large nodule of borate^ 
weighing Mtv pounds, and where I saw, for the first time, this interest- 
ing mineral in situ ; this specimen is now in the Museum of Practical 
Geolopry, in London. 

In the superficial saline crust here, are angular fragments of granite, 
porphyry, siliceous and argillaoeous rocks, and underneath they are in 
situ. 

Mr. Blake has stated the existence of fragments of marine shells to 
have been found in the nitrate beds. I looked most carefully for audi 

but found none. 

Dw-win, in speaking of the Pampa de Tamarugal, a few miles east of 
the Noria, supposefi thnt it was formerly an inland sea, and from the sea 
got its salt. I suppose that the saline matters have hi ii washed down 
from the Andes ; and, as to the iodic salts, we need not look to the sea 
for them, as iodine and bromine exists in the minerals of these regions. 
Tempebatube, January 21st : 

5 a.m. Cool land breeie, Terrel .... 64*^ F. 
1 p.m. Strong breeze from S.W., clear sky 83° „ 

• ^ „ In the sun 02^ „ 

„ „ On hpfip of mnd 128" 

10 p.m. Calfii riii(i clear skv 53° „ 

Water in a well eii^ht yards deep . . . . 72^ „ 

In the mouth of 0 -trilu r the greatest variation of the aneroid 
from 2G.li to 2{jSj3. On. the 17tb October, 1854, aneroid and 
thermometer stood as follows :— 9 a.m., 76° F. 26.48. Noon, 78° 26:48 ; 
6 p.m. 57** 26.46. On the 2Srd November, at same hours, 64^ 26.34 
74** 26.36 ; 74° 26.80. 

In summer, when iron work is exposed to the sun, it becomes too hot 
to bo handled, and dnvk mcVfi nre at about same temperature. This 
jgreat and bright solar heat causes rocks to expand considerably during 

* From the Arabic word Naora, a wall, and the riulo machimecy of a morieaUs 
paeoe otf wood, aft one end a buakflt» the other a weight. 
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the day, and, in coolin» at night, to crack an l thoir surfaces break away. 
Aqueous vapuuiiS troiii the sea aad the Auiiedi, wiatry mist», and slight 
min, the air in peonlkr states, m wliea with mtush osone, (this last in 
partteular) may play aa important part in the formatioii of nitmtos 
from Ghlorides. 

GiiTVATB AT TSB NoBiA. — Ih Winter, doriDg the meming, light 
easterly winds. Noon, sea-breesesoath«east to Bouth-west, blows strong 

occa«5ionally from north-west, with much mist. In summer, but little 
north wind ; principally from the south with clear weather, and extreme 
barometric reiT^ularity. In the month of June, ice has beeu seen 
one-eighth of an mch iihick. March 29, lS5i, during the night rained 
aUttle, the dnsty ground was cohered with spots ; 6 a.ni. misty, wiad south- 
east reering to south, blowing all day from soath*west* As the sun 
went down, light airs from west, then a calm. During the night the 
Terral, or land breese, from east to south-east. 

PonxATTOir OF Calichs on Nitrate of Soda, akb rra uahit- 

FACTUTiE T?rTO Keftnei). — Section of Nitrate frronnd nt La Noria, 
descending, T, Costra, or crust, (Composed of earthy matters, angular 
pieces of rock, salt, and other saline matters, about two feet thick. 

IT. Caliche, granular layers of Nitrate of Soda, containing salt, other 
saline and earthy substauces, and angular pieces of stone, to five feet 
thick, often accompanied with much Glauberite, (Sulphate oi' Soda) 
some Fickeringiie (magnesian alum) mixed with earthy matters, aa 
slliea^ alumina, carbonate and sulphate of lime ; ako. Iodine, Bromine^ 
Chrome and Boraeic acid mineral. III. Coba is the general loose earthy 
covering to the Silico-calcareous and porphyritic rocks, and here at the 
Noria the Borate is found in nodules, from the size of a pea, to two 
feet in difm eter. In some parts of the Coba the borate is seen in thin 
striae with sulphate of lime. 

In this region, it appears to me, that salt and other saline matters, 
including boraeic salts, have been formed m the Andes, and brought 
down by streams and percolation. (The almost pure diloride of 
sodium on the mountains of the coast, I haye supposed to be mainlj 
indebted to the salt- vapours of the ocean) There is scarcely a trace of 
crfTfinic matter in the soil, to afford nitrogen to change the salt into 
nitrate. Ought we not rather look to the atmosphfre for nitron^en, and 
the vrtriouB chemical changes resulting from solar heat, dews, and occa- 
sional slight rains. 

The salt of the Salarea is a mixture of varions saline substances; and, 
aa liiere is abundance of calcareous minerals, the nitrogen of the air 
may give rise to nitrate of lime, then the change wiU be ss follows : 
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Nitrate of Soda. 



Nit Aoid. 



Sodium 



Nitntaof Lime. 



limo. 



Chlorine. 
Hjdrogen. 



Ciiloride of 
iSodium. 

Water. 



Chlovide ol CUeiiiiii, or Muriate of Lime. 

The SalitoroB cny that one may almost aee the salt of the Salam 

transformed into nitrate. A Salitero obsened to me that he could not 
tell where the salt came from, but be believed the nitrate ma formed 
by lif^lit rains trickling through saline and earthy matters, turning the 
salt iuto nitrate. Some caliches when quarried are caUied green, and 
on exposure to the air ripens, yielding the nitrate more ensilv. 
Sometunea the salt and caliche has a yellow, pink or green, colour, 
eauaed, I thmk, from chrome, iodine and bromine. 

MAXxjTAxmm o> NrmjLTs fbom CAfJORE. — ^The nxtiste gronndB 
are known to he on the edges of the salares and rising ^mmd : at the 

Noria water is within a root of the sf^br. There nro some nitrate 
^prounds without any apparent salar, and where water is now tlurty to 
forty yards deep, and even deeper ; but salt has been there to Ibrm 
the nitrate. 

Having CSateado, bunted fat, andfoimd the nitrate ground, hahitatlonB 
are built of salt from the salar, wells are du^, the water being extracted 
by Nonas ; paradas or iron boilera in poira are fixed ; depositos or 

pettHng tubs ; batf^ns of iron or wood as crystallizers ; tubs for mother 
liquor ; provisioua for the people and food for animals. The salitero or 
renner can now conmience operations, having, however, previously 
obtained legally Km e^ilacaa of 200 square yards. Some manage to 
beeomepoaaeMora of very large traeka of nitrate groonda. 

The Salitero now directa ma barretero or qnairyman to make open- 
inga with a heavy iron bar, increasing in width at bottom, through the 
coatra and caliche to the coba ; this is tbe tasa or cup into which is 
put from one to fiftoon hundred weight of very rough powder (made 
from nitrate ofaoda, and aulphur from the volcano of Ishiga), the upper 
part being well rammed with loose earth ; these arc called Bombones, 
and are eiploded, which looiena the earth and tnma it up. The 
irregular maaaea of caliche are broken into large lumpe, eoUeeted out of 
the loose mass and conveyed in panniers by asses to the oficina or 
refinery ; here the large pieces are broken into smaller by the Asen- 
drador and thrown into the boiler, to which, when nearly full, water is 
added, and the boUisg commences, more caliche being added at inter- 
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vals. In about seven or eight hours the saturated boiling point of the 
liquid has attained a temperature of '240^ F., when the mother- waters 
are added. The boiler-man now removes with a shovel the borra or 
salt that lias been precipitated, and earthy matters separated and sub- 
sided to the bottom of the boiler. The solution is bucketed out into 
the depoeito, where a farther quantity of earthy matter, the Kipia, goes 
down, leaving a clear solution, which is then run into coolen, where 
crystallization takes place, producing salitre or refined nitrate of soda, 
vrliich is shovelled out of the bateas, and the sun's heat soon dries it. 
It is now bagged and sent to the coast for shipment The bt si n iined 
nitrate was found to be composed of water, 0.11 j salt, l.b4; 8!:l[)li:ite 
ol t^o la, 0.35 J nitrate of soda, 97.70=100,00. This nitrate trade 
eiupluys nearly all the peo|^e in the provinoe, abont 12,000, ezclusi?e 



annually, and could be inerooood to any eztait»' as the nitrate grounds 
aie inexhaustible. 

Measn. George Smith and Co. have been using large boilera, and of 

more scientific construction, with advantage, they also have commenced 
boiling by steam. The fuel used ip tbp t;iiii:ini2:o and algarobo trees, 
these are getting very scarce, thus much iiugiibh and Chile coal is also 
resorted to. 

This uiLrate of soda has been known about a ceiitiuy. It was dis- 
coTered by a woodeutter, named Kegreros, in the Fampa de Tamarugal, 
by hia having made a fire at the spot that still preserves bis name, the 
ground began to melt and run like a stream, the mdted substanoe was 
examined and found to be nitrate of soda. 

About 1794, tlic German mineralogist, Hacnke, wb« Rent to the pro- 
vince to teach the method of its extraction and turn it into nitrate of 
potash for gunpowder, which it is said he did, by adding to it a solution 
or ley prepared from burnt cactus, which coutains 8 per cent, of pot- 
ash. Cauche was subsequently sent to Conoepcion, in Chile, to he 
turned into nitre, but with little success. In my first series I have 
given some particulars as to the history of nitrate and its varieties, also 
that it contained chrome and iodine. Of chiome it is in very small 
quantities, but as to the iodine. Ulex, of Hamburg, got six-tenths per 
cent, out of a mixture of caliclies. Hayes, of New York, the same. 
Ulex obtained one-half to one per cent, from the mother-waters. I 
suspect that in some yarieties the per centage of iodine is greater than 
given by Ulex. Sea-water only contains one-milliontb part of iodine ; 
that found in the nitrate has its origin, I conceive, firom mineral iodides 
and iodates. ^Hien tlie caliche has a yellow or orange colour, it is 
called azulrado and cauario. The mother-waters at Negreros are some- 
times blood red. I once supposed that this colour was owing to iodine, 
1 now think it is from Clirome. Bromine has been found in the 
caliches. 

About 1853, several vessels were sent to the west coast of A&ica, in 
the hope of being able to ship nitrate of Boda> but the saline matter 
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met with there proved to be salt. The vicinity of the Dead Sea has 
been examined for nitntee, but none yet found. 

Nitrate of soda is well known as a fertiliEer, and ia used extenuTely 
in the arts. It has been converted into nitrate of potash fw the gun* 
powder makers, but its employment has not been patronised in con- 
sequence, it is said, of its deliquescence. I ani informed that pure 
nitrate of soda is not deliquescent — is it that such property is owing to 
chloride of calcium, the imported nitrate always contains ? 

I^ST 70B NiTitATB 0? SoDA. — The cateadoT or caHche-hunter eamlj 
diafcinguishes nitrate by the taste, which is bitter and cooling ; salt iB 
merely saline. A delicate test is the following, which will show if there 
he only 2 per cent. : — Add sulphuric acid to a portion in a tube, when, 
if nitrate DC present, n 1 f umes will appear. Salts of soda are diatia- 
guished from salts of potash, the soda giving no precipitat-c with 
muriate of platiua. Hofatetter id said to have Ibimd O.-h^ mtrate of 
potaeh in a sample of refined nitrate from TarapacA. 

XiTBATE OP Potash. Ecuador ob Qftfo. — In the province of 
Imbabuid, at Ibarra, thiify leagues from the port of Fkulon,! examined 
from thh locality saline matters extracted from siirfjice soil contaming 
much nitrate of potash. I am not prepared to say if this nitrate of 
potash e.xiats in great quantities ; and, until a road is made from Ibarra 
to the Pailon, it could not be exported. 

Salta of potash, it wonld seem, are rare in South America ; and the 
principal reason wh^ nitrate of potash is not found in taaj quantity, aa 
m India, is the scarcity, I suppose, of potash-yielding rocks. 

It is a practical remark, that the production of nitrate of potash is 
greatest auring the prevalence of hot winds. There are continual 
scorching winds blowing over the great nitrate of soda region in Peru, ; 
and, without entering into the question of nitrificaLion, I may observe, 
that salts of lime are generally present in the aur&oe formationa of 
nitrate cf potash in india» and in the nitrate of soda of Pern. 

Near Lima» a small portion of nitrate of potash ia procured, by 
washing the earth from ancient Indian graves. 

New BoRAcir Arir* Mtxeral. — I have already snid, that >Ir. G-eorge 
Smith may be called the discoverer of this valuable suli^lance. I give 
further on a resume of Professor Raimundi's report, witii his analysis 
of several Torieties. I will now give some details of mj own ezamnoua* 
tion of the Pampa de Tamarugal, where it principally exists, and in krpe 

Snantitiea. At page 159 of this work, I make general reference to the 
orate. 

Vtrtt to the Eokate Towns. — Mr. Girdwood, formerly a pupil of 
Dr. Percy, and chemist to Mr, Smith's eslahlislniicnt, accompanied me 
on this trip, and to whom 1 am indebted for valuable suggestions and 
assistance. 

Leaving the Nona and asoending the steep side of its hollow, our 
course lay east by south, over undnbting country, between high moun> 
taiiu, M>me giving off very large quantities of detritus ; descending a 
ravine, and approaching the Pampa de Tamarugal, we came upon nitrate 
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caliches at the Rinconada, and descenduii; a little lower, an extensive 
salar is entered, having on its west margili considerable tracts ot* nitrate 
calichea. A few tamarugo^ and algarW trees are seen ; but, excepting 
tibese, a ialt detert and arid plain oocupiea the fore ground, and far 
sway to the eaafe are the mighty Andes. 

On the eaatem margin of the Salar in particular, as well as in it, and 
where the ground is free from snlt, there the borate is first met ^-ith. in 
some places, from the sui'face to three feet below it. AVe progressed 
along an old dry watercourse (free from salt) into the Tisas or borate 
towns, at 3,200 feet ; the sky was very clear and blue, and the sun 
intenflely hot. We visited the two amall villages, built of salt ; around 
thenr excavating and coUecting the borate waa going on to aome extent, 
although against the orders of government, and conveyed by unfre- 
quented tracks to the (-oast, and smuggled off. 

Some few persons have been allowed occasionally to ship small 
parcels, hut up to the present time (1860), the extraction of the borate 
has nut been perniitte(^ although its exportation would be beneficial to 
the iwovxnoe, and the anbotanoe of great uae in the Arta in Borope. 

Toe borate ground ia generally fiat^ and the surface free from salt, 
the mineral making its appearance in uneven nodules of all aisea, but 
generally that of a large potato (one wns found at the Noria weighing 
fifty pounds). The nodules are sparely or plentifully imbedded in a 
now dry saline mud; liowever, in some places, tliis salme mud is damp 
and even, ^et, from its proxiniity to the water of percolation of the 
Fampa. Thia water doubtleaa plays an iniportant part in the forma 
tion of the borate. Much glauberite, in large and small crystala^is 
foimd at tunes combined wi& the borate, as weU as separate/ Some- 
times the ground or strati is mnde up entirely of borate. This is the 
general position of the mineral, having water not far off below ; and I 
cannot help thinking that surface wnters in ]);irticnlar have brought 
SiiiiQe matlers from the Andes into the Tampu, and with boracic salts ; 
in the Pampa they have found lime aad soda^ which has given rise to 
the present borate of lime and soda formation. 

Independently of the aui&oe water, brought down from the Andes 
througu the numberloss ravines that run into tlie Pampa, there is 
always some portion percolating into and through the Pampa, as seen 
in the hollows of the mountfiins of the coast, near the surface at Cocina, 
and Ibuiid at 7U0 iVcL Jee[) in the mines of lluantajuya. 



' Raimundi envs it is a Prosopis, or it may be a new ^^'n^^. 

' Prosopui duiciB. tjceinauu calls tke alvarobo of rtiuauia, ilymenuea splendida ; 
that of Peru, Prosopls horrida ; thai of Chile, P. sihquastrum. 

Ill Tarapaca the Tamaru^jo gornctimcs called .Miinrobina ; its pnd^ are rniTud, 
ona to two inolies loug. Ike poda of the Algarobo are eight to Dine mclies loug, and 
contain laocharino maHer, Thd Tira is ottiie &mily of IGmoaa, it yields muoh 
tamua, ttie pods are flat. 

' Millo or Pickeringite, (niagnosian alum,) is found in the raoimtains of the 
Pintados, in veins traversing the foeks there, the veins irum three to live feet thick, 
white and tome pale y«llow (probablj front chrome). 
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Tn worlnng the borate gTounds, the bomtero has merely to open a 
hole iu the soft Piirface of the gii und, and cnmnienee immediately 
pickiiie: out the nodulea of borate and bag them, the substance being 
ready Uw transit to the coast and exportation. Thia requires little or 
no eapiial, whereas quarrying and refining nitrftte of booa is a serious 
matter on the score of outlay. Up to Mardi, 1854, some 10,000 
quintal H had been extracted, selling in England for about £30 per ton. 

Dr. PhilippI, during his investigations m the desert of Atacama, in 
1853, did not observe any borate, but much salt and a little cnrbonate 
of soda; a friend of mine gave me a specimen said to have come trom 
near Calama, iu the northern part of the desert. I have examined 
several saline matorials firam that region, but salt and solphate oriime 
have predomniatod : no nitrate of soda has yet been brought from 
there, although it is said by some to exist. 

Abstbact of PiiorT!ssons Eatmt ndi AiTD Mariaiti's Eepout to 
THE pBRmAK Gk)VEENiiFXT — The result of our labours i'^, that the 
pure borate of lime is found m only few places, as in the Knicouada, 
Cabreria, Tronco, and between the oficmaa of Independencia and 
Colombia. The borate found nnder the salitres is accompanied bj 
Sflaaberite. The white pasty sabstance found in many places, particu* 
krly at the Flascana del Tronco, as also in nearly all the spots covered 
with grama grass, is not borate, but a mixture of sulphates of iime and 
soda nnd salt.. 

The substance collected near the Aguada del Sur, has no value. 

Borate firom Cabreria and Binconada, gave 42.20 per cent, boracic 
acid. From the Pascana of Pedro Castro, 21.25, is of a yellowish 
eolonr (probably from chrome) ; a white matter from. Tronco, Ohalla- 
pozo, ana Challapozito, borate of lime, 5 per cent. 

White matter from Aguada del Sur, no borate, principally sulphate 
of lime ; but, one league distant, good borate is met with. 

At the Puquios of Qmlliagua is a Polyhalite, composed of sulphates of 
Hme, magnesia and potash, with salt. The salt iouud near Matilia, 
called San Sebastian, ia Thenardite. 

Under the calichales of Challai there is much glauberite. In Zapiga, 
nnder the nitrate, borate is met with, containing borate of lime, 35.17 ; 
borate of ^ o la, 20.21. Borate, between Independencia and Colombia, 
contains 48,139 boracic acid. At page 159 I give ]\fr Dick's analysis 
of a fine specimen of borate. Mr. George Smith made borax from it in 
l(j[ui(iue. He sent borate to the United States, where it was examined 
by Hayes, and obtained the name of Hayescine. 

TssT TOB BosATB : — When in small quantities, macerate in alcohol, 
adding a little sulphuric acid ; evaporate the solution, in firing it, and, if 
there be the metest trace of boracic acid, it will colour the flame green. 

Notes of joumev from La Nona, in the months of January and 
February, to the mmea of Yabricoya, in the Andes. 

Towards the east-north-east, in tlie mountains of the Noria, are some 
small water-courseti, caused by garuas, which play a part in forming 
nitrate from salts. 
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There is an old silver mine at Buminit of niviue of Lob Pasos. 
An algarobo was planted in the amalgamating works of Kivero, 
atLaTiniia, aboot 1828. It is now a fine tree, 26 &et high and li yards 

in circumference, and haa its pods. I took soma fosin from it. (In the 
patio of Dr. Bokenhsm's house, in Tarapaca, is a Tezj old algarobo, 60 
to 70 feet liigh, measuring 6 feet in girth ; a light pinkish juice 
exudes, which, on exposure, becomes ]>lack ; this is a giun, hitter and 
wholly solublo m wat-er ; sulphate of u-on discolours the solution, showing 
it to contain tannin.) La Tirana is pestered with the vinchuca 
(Conorbinus, sex turbnrcolatus), or black bug of the Pampas. Not 
long since, an Indisn was laid out for dead and put into a vard, during 
the night, the vinchucas sucked a large Quantity of blooci out of the 
body, he revived, and was living in 1854. 

In 1827, I found the water of the wells at La Tu-ana to be s g. 1,00165 
temperature 70° ; in 1854, 1000,92, temperature 76°. February 6th, the 
air at 6 a.m., 47^, exposed in the belfry of the church to the cold terral 
&oin the east ; In the village, 52*: water in the wells, 68® : soil alb&naL 
and in layers. 

Three le^ues east-south-east from La Tirana, is Digoy*s farm of 
Challa ; the trf\rk is throiic^h trees and salt calit-hales ; the salt looka as 
if a foamiiip: Hatiirated .sea had been suddenly stopped. This appearance 
has been piudnced by capillary action, as water is near the surface. 
The water at present is but slightly saline, but increases m saltness to 
tiie west. Jtiri and Santans an similar farms in this salt desert ; they 
are known as Chacras sin nego, and the manner of bringing them into 
ooltiTation ia curious. The saline matters, two feet thick, are removed 
and used as wall.^, this brings the soil do'.vn to \vithia a foot OT 
60 of water, when inai;^e, wheat, vegetables, &c. are grown. 

Macata, 6270 feet — Here is much pink and white mesotype. (> a m , 
air, 50° ; 7 p.m., 50^ Hot sprinp:^, 100^ Chuca, or carbonate of aoda 
on the margin of streams. Oypsuni abundant, but no salt. 

Passed the silver mines of Jauja,^ on the way to the mmea of Yabri- 
coya. 6 a.m., February 1, air, 42° ; 6 a.m., 41^ ; noon, 55''. In the 
■on, 70^ ; 1 p Jn. in the sun, 75^ These mines were first worked for 
silver, bat st present only copper is sought for. The ores consist of 
oxides, arsenurets and sulphurets. The arsenuret gave copper, 20.70. 
The summit of the mountain of Yabricoya is 13,480 feet. 

Ma-MIKa, 6,9S0 feet ; the hot springs, 130° to 131°, containing much 
Bulphureted hydrogen, a. g. 99i)i)5, temp. 78°. Visited copper mines 
of the iiiea, they are about 11,000 feet above the sea. 

I'rom r^lauunui are seen the silver minos of Quinquina. 

Journey fkom l«iuniuii io TAiiAj?ACA, i ±.iiiiUAEY. — At the 
La Pefla Ofieina» 3452 feet^ some of the nitrate grounds are 
free from salt. 

l^ffSpaeA, Fsimisiy 26th, 6 a.m., 58""; 9 a.m., 73°; noon 77°; in 

*The mmft of tbu mine has inadvertently been plaoed in the laiige l^p (Qeogr* 
Soo. JmrnMl* 181^1*) u the valley of Meat 
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tho sun, 98^; 4 p.m., 80° in a room, with strong breeze blowing from 
is. VV . ; midnight, 71^^, and calm. Tarapaca is 4796 feet above the eea, 
•od uo to the top of the raTine, 8000 ftet more ; the latter part hope- 
lesdy oaneik, and where^ perhapB, vegetation has never existed; the 
xoek is porphyritic. 

March 9. — ^Rebellion in the town. The Outs turned the Ins out ; 
two killed, some wounded, many imprisoned; others fled. In the 
midst of the firing and killing at .5.27 p.m., severe shock of an earth- 
Quake, continued at intervals seven minutes. Some days afterwards, 
tne party in power entered Iqui(iue, when there was a repetition of 
killing, wounding, imprieoning and running away. The earthquake 
abore mentioned was felt all oyer the province. And the fight in 
Tirapaca was <^ed "La Batalla- del Temblor;" that of Iquique, 
''Batalla de los Asesinos,'* when a fellow, named Legay, shot the 
Gbvemor, Don Isidro Marquea, and took command of the place. 

Chili.— When I first wrote on matters oonneeted with Pern 
and Chile, I intimated that when readier means of transit presented 
themselves, the desert coast of Fem and the northern portion of 

the coasts of Chile would be carefully examined, valuable mines, 
&t. discovered. We see what a considerable trade the nitrate of 
soda is, ill id that of borax mut*t soon be important; old mines will 
be re-worked and new ones opened. 

The cosst of Bolivia begins to share in this march of progress, 
it has its copper mines. Continuing south we come to the Baj of 
McvjiUones, to which ai late the Chiknos assert their right of tem- 
tory. 

Here is a locality known as thr Cliimba, in the centre of the 
Peninsula, fonned by Morro MejilloiK's and Morro Moreno, worthy 
of a visit by the Caieadures for gold in particular. Since 1 journied 
along this coast in 1828-9, important copper mines have been discovered 
and worked ; at that period I was benighted and lost with a tited 
mule, and had to lay myself down on a sandy solitary plain till 
day-light; that desolate spot now boasts of the nourishing pcnrfe and 
town of 

Calbsba in 27^ 20' S. The port is secnie and almost landlocked. 

It baa a mole, to which steamers and vessels come alongside. The 
town is built on sandy ridizcf? ; there is no water except that produced 
by distillation from the ocean or brought by rail from Copiapo. 
The river is but a small stream (anciently called Mamoas) used lor 
irrigation, which oonsnmes all the water at about ten milea from the 
town of Copiapo ; the whole stream could be contained in a chsnnel 
five or six yaros wide to two deep. 

A railway connects Copiapo with the port of Caldera, its length 
is 50 miles, and an electric telegraph is forming ; beyond Copiapo 
it extends 25 mil r.« further toPabellon; another railway is in course 
of<:on8truction to the mines of Tres Fuutas, about. 75 miles in, length ; 
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and Mir. Wbeelwright is now projecting a railway from Copiapo across 
the Andes into the pampas of Buenos Ayies. 

Copiapo, the capital of the Province of Atacama, in Chile, is 1218 
feet above the sea. In the town, its Ticinity, and vulley, there are 
fifteen large amalgamatinc^ establisbmontFi worked by water power, each 
extracting silver from live tons of ore every twt nty-four hours. At 
Copiapo and within a distance of twelve miles above it, there are four 
copper smelting works, with fourteen furnaces; and in the port of 
Cfuoera there are four works, with twenty-six fomaoes. These smelt 
with English coal principally. 

There is a German establishment at Copiapo, with five furnaces 
for smelting silver "Relaves. or the earthy matter remaining from the 
silver orea after amalgamation ; tliis refuse always contains a portion 
of silver which has escaped amalgaiDatiou, particularly the sulphuret. 

Copiapo has four churches, a . hospital and theatre. The town is 
lightra with gas. The Protestants am a eemetery adjoining the 
Catholic burial-plaee» in the latter are some good marble monuments, 
executed in Europe. In the principal square is a fountain, with 
a statue of Jiitni (rocioy, the discoverer of the great mineral wealth 
of Chanarciilo, in 1832, which produced, in ten years, twelve nnliioas 
of dollars. The town is situated in a narrow valley, surrounded by and 
mountains, in which abound mines of gold, silver and copper; lead, 
iron, bismuth, antimony, cobalt, arsenic and quicksilver are also met with. 
There are 235 mines of silver, 14 of copper and 6 of gold in thia 
department. 

There is a promenade near the town, planted with sauces, (willow) 
and where a band of Italian musicians occasionally perform. 

Eartliquakes are of common occurrence; the town has been destroyed 
several times, and the inhabitants are always prepared to witness 
a similar visitation. October 5th, 1859, at 8 a.m., commenced a series 
of violent shocks, continuing for some days; there were 116 shocks 
in twenfy*four hours^ and the sea receded twenfy-three feet at 
Caldera. 

The valley of Copiapo has rather an inconvenient neighbour. \iz. : 
the valley of Paypote, which comes direct from the Cordillera ; iu its 
run ui sixty leagues, it takes in the waters of many ravineo, and, were 
rain at all contamons, Copiapo would be washed away ; in 1832, the 
water of Avenidas reached tiie sea. 

Copiapo is heal&y ; in summer it is very hot during the day, but 
cool after sun -set ; in winter there in a dry bxacing air, and a slight 
frost has been seen early in the m i ning. 

Bain falls once or twice a-yt in the winter, but for a few hours 
only. The want of ram preventa the growth of vegetation, and, except 
on lands watered by the river, not a tree, bush, or blade of grass 
is to be seen. The hills are bare rocks, having occasional patches 
of fine sand. The atmosphere is clear and the skr cloudless the 
greater part of the year. A planet has been seen shining brightly 
at 1 p.m. 
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The housei «w mottljr buflt of adobe ; (mud and atnw Bon-dned) 

the roofs of same material. 

The Intendente La Puente, in his " Memoria," 185-i, says, the 
Province of Atacama in Chile is oompoaed of the departments of Copiapo 
and lluaaco. 

HuASOO has the city of atme name and di0(ariefe of BaUmasT,^ and the 
town of Fieirma; the former la divided into eight snb-cuiegatione^ 
with 15,000 inhabitanta. Preirina haa aiz sub-delegations and 10,000 
inhabitants. Copiapo has seventeen sub-delegations, and 40,000 
inhabitants. In 1 828, there were 4000 souls in the valley of Copiapo. 
In 1712, only 900 soula. 

Copiapo and Huasco exported from 1851 to 1853, or two years 
and lonr months, 14,120,5^ dollars in silver aad oo^per. The mine 
of Bnena BspefanEa^ in Tree Puntaa, |»rodnoed in aix montha, (in 
1862), 495,151 doUars. 

The establishment at Piedra Colgada that had been in operation 
since Noveitiliter, 18'>2, to October, 1853, had operfited on 8422 quintals 
of rflaves^ the lowest lej being 14 marcs; the highest, 70maros, the 
cajuii. 

Exports of Metal and Mineral firom the Port of CaMera in 1858 : 

Marcs of gold . . 660f at 25 dols. m. 70,094 09 

« sUver . 828,197 «* 9 dols. 75e. „ 3,199,920 75 
Qaintahi of aulpha* 

ret of saver . . 116,96li 16 dols. ^. 1,754,427 00 
Quintals of copper 

in hnv ... 894f " 16 dols. ^ 14,316,800 00 

Copper ore, quintals 144,5461 2 dols. 50 „ 361,367 00 



Dollars . 5,400,125 64c. 

s £1,080,025 



Colonel Lloyd says : that 10,000,000 dollars worth of metals were 
exported in 1853 : if this was bo, then nearly one-half was smuggled 
0^ into Bolivia and across the Andes. 

CoQTTlMBO shipped, in the mnTiths of June, July and August of 
185 ii, from the copper mines of Xorlitralillo, Coquimbo, Guayacan, 
Ilerrruiura and Tongoy, value 768,358 doliafs. The silver minea of 
Aruuerub, Higuera, BnUador, TambQloB, Tamaja, Laja, &c., doing but 
Uttle. 



' Don l^rmotri J OTTiggms, now in London, gives me the substance of the following 
note : Ballenarjr was founded by kis grandfather, the Captain* General of Chile, Don 
AmJuovio &mg(poBt after hu native place in Ireland. Don Ambrosio beeatne 
Viceroy of Peru, and his ?ori the gallant and patriotic Don Bemnrdo, was the first 
President uf Oxile. BaUexuury is a weU<bttilt city, its atr^t;} ard at right angles, and 
ills a thriving place. 
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Chiie exported in 1867, value 10,77R,15O dollars. 

** imported " « 2U,li)G,9G8 " 

« exported in 1868 « 18,335,422 
" imported 18,186,202 « 

England imported in 1858» 6,418,7^1 dolUiB, s&d ezporti to, were 
9,460,966. 

The principal Chilian exports are, copper in regiilua, bars and ore ; 
silver in bar and ores ; guano ; coal ; wool ; gold ; gold and silver coin ; 
and plata pina.^ 

LoNoiTCBE OF VALPARAISO. -In Geographical Society*! Journal, 
1858, are the Observations relative to the Geo^phical position of tho 
"Weet Coast of South America, by Carlos moeate, Director of the 
National Observatory of Chile. 

The lon^tudes of Callao and Valparaiso served to determine inters 
mediate pomts between these two porta^ also the coast of Ecuador and 
Panama. 

During the last few years, the port of Valparaiso has been in 
contact with Santiago, by means of the Electric telegraph, which 
has giTen the most correct means of knowing the difference of 
meridian of the two places. Thus, it has been proved, that the 
difference of longitude between Santiago and Valparaiso, is 8 m. 
66.5 s. 

From various results, the longitude of Santiago de Chile is deduced 
to be AVest of Greenwich 4 h. 42 m. 32. Is., and that of Valparaiso, 
4.46.28.9, and compared with Paris, 4.55.49.5. 

This value dilfers 17 a 1, from that adopted by the English expe- 
ditions for tiie longitude of Valparaiso ; and this said quaniify^ 
in nearly all the mapty the whole iff ike Weet Ooaei igf South Ameriea tt 
placed too far to the Weet, 



THE SEVERAL LOKaiTUDES, COMPABED WITH TEAT OF 

GBJKENWICH. 

H. M. S. 

Santiago 4. 42. 32,4 

Valparaiso 4. 46. 28^ 

Callao 6. 8. 37,3 

Lima 6. 8. 8,6 

Humboldt gave for Caliao, 5.18.18 ; Pitaioy, 6.18.15 

At p. 257 I mention that acoorate levellings through the coast ranges 
would be interesting. I am informed, whilst the last sheet of this work 
is going through the press, that a line of railway is projected from 
Iquique to the principal Nitrate works : thus we may soon expect to get 
a section through the coast range. 

* Mr. GrifTIn, in his rrospet;tus of a linc-of-scrow SteaiCLrs frorn l<"nropi' to C'liile, 
says, during 1855, upwards of 5000 tons of Taluable uiver ore was shippod to Europe s 
of Bar Silver a MUlion sterling. 
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EEGISTER OF EARTHQUAKES, BAROMETER AND THEEMOilE- 
TES, KEPT AT THE BOLSA, YALPABAISO, 1853. 



8 A.M. Nooy. 4 P.M. 



Januaiy 
«t 

M 


let. 

15th . 
30th . 


62^ 

65 

Gi 


29.83 
29.86 
29.88 


64° 

67 

65 


29.90 
29.90 
29.90 


CO- 
GS 
66 


29.86 
29.86 
29.91 


February 
«i 


1st . 
15th . 
2bth. 


64 
68 
66 


29.83 
29.68 
29.85 


67 
67 
66 


29.85 
29.87 
29.88 


69 
72 
69 


29.83 

20 

29.88 


Mareh 

« 


Ut . 

15th . 


G4 
65 
62 


29.85 
29.95 


66 
71 
64 


29.87 

20 93 
30 01 


66 
73 

63 
w 


29.83 
29.00 
30 01 


April 

M 
« 


let. 

15th 


62 

GO 

68 


80.02 

30 00 
80.18 


69 

61 
62 


80.05 

30 08 

80.18 


70 
64 

67 


80.07 
8007 

80.16 


JUST 

M 


15th. 


58 


ov.w 
80.05 


56 


A0 10 
ov.xv 

80.06 


AA 

64 


80.06 


u 


lulli . 


fin 




61 


29.96 


62 


on fiQ 

29.94 


July 


Ist. 
15th. 


56 
56 


80.06 
29.95 


60 
58 


80.04 
29.97 


G3 
62 


30.07 
29.96 




Ist . 
15th. 


58 
52 


29.88 
80.05 


68 
58 


29.26 
29.97 


60 
62 


29.95 
29.96 


September 
« 


lilt. 
15th. 


58 
58 


80.06 
20.80 


64 
62 


80.10 
29.92 


66 
64 


80.06 
29.91 


October 

M 


Ist. 
15th . 


63 
64 


29.90 
29.94 


66 


29.07 

29.97 


70 
7U 


20.93 
2U.93 


l^ofember, 


Ut . 
15th. 


62 
64 


20.88 
29.85 


70 
68 


20.91 
29 85 


72 
70 


20.91 
29.81 


December 

M 
l( 


let . 
16th . 

3l8t . 


G8 
70 

63 


29.92 
29.84 

29.72 


74 
74 
66 


20.02 

29.82 
20 70 


76 
74 
70 


20.01 

20. H4 
20.70 



May 6th, 1854. Very strong Norther, with rainj man/ vessels 
driven on shore ; at 4 p.m., 29.62 ; temp., 60°. 

There is but little variation in the climate. Diirino- what is called 
the winter, the thermometer occasionally falls iur a lew hours to 52^ ; 
but the mean throughout the yeer, at noon, is about 65^ In the 
evening and monung it is 60^. 
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. EabthqujlKIss Obssbted at Valyavaiso ur 1858 





6 . 


2.29 


Jr ' 


■trong eartbqiuilce. 


Februaxy 


28 . 


7.38 




earthquake. 


Martib 


18 . 


1.42 


a 


tt 


April 


4 . 


5.40 


It 


u 


May 


16 ^ 


11,20 


u 


u 


June 


19 . 


2.48 


M 




July 


5 . 






lightning, thunder and hail 


«« 


18 . 


5.20 


«( 


earthquake. 




22 . 


12.48 


li 


u 


September 18 . 


5.00 


(( 


li 


October 


15 . 


10.15 


M 


u 


December 10 . 


2.15 


(( 


very strong. 




22 . 


1.80 







* 

It IB vorthy of ronttrk that only one ahock ie noted as oocunnng 
at a.m.--*a]l tbe mt p.m« 

I am told» that during the Spanish rule in Ghil^ a postman, named 
Molina, going acroee tbe Cordillera to XJflpal]ata» an eaitbquake canaed 
a large maaa of rock to iaU on bim, and be and bia mnle were flattened 
under it. There ia now an inacription on tbe atone: "Aqui eatft 

aplastado el correo Molina.'* 
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CUfiBENI BOTTL£S. 

In November, 1853, on my v» ay to South America, 1 had as a fellow- 
paiaenger, lienteiuuit Hooper, E.N., lately returned from the Arctic 
region ; lus oomtitation was broken, but it was hoped that a trip to 
the West Indies might re^tabliah him. Tbia did occur, and I heard 

thfit he dipd shortly afterwards. 

On his voyage from Southampton to St. Thomas's, he threw over 
sealed bottles containing; the Admiralty papers, ¥rith the view of fur- 
thering our knowledge of oceaujc cui-renta. 

During my passage acRWB the C^tfribean Sea, along the YaidBc, and 
round Cape Horn to Europe, I followed his example. 



1853. Mark. 


Lat. 


Long. 






¥ 
X* 


15*48'N/ 


67^ 65' W., on board Steamer, " Teviot,*' 






< 


70. 51 


Capt. Sawyer. 


A 

O 


TT 

IL. 


13.46 






TIT 


5.50 


79.50 


„ Lima, 
ly vapb. i>ioonuiciu. 




IV 


2. 31 


80.45 




26 


V. 


0.40S. 


81.05 




1854 










Dec 22 


A 


26.60 


82.00 


„ bark " Pickwick," 










Capt. Graves. 


1855. 








Jan. 1 


B 


20. 52 


80.00 


It 


4 


C 


32.40 


7G. 20 


99 


28 


D 


83.26 


79.40 


running between Juan Fer- 
nandez and Mas Afuera. 


26 


E 


86.52 


S'l 05 


9* 


29 


E 


41.08 


79. 55 


99 


31 


a 


44.17 


79. 16 


99 


Feb. 2 


H 


47.00 




99 


3 


I 


49. 39 


80. 25 


99 


5 




64.28 


79. 17 


99 


7 




67.02 


72.13 


99 


8 


L 


67. 30 


68.00 


„ off Cape Horn. 


9 


M 


5G. 31 


63.04 


>» 


10 


N 


5G.02 


60.00 


99 


IT 


0 


54. 53 


69.00 


99 


12 


r 


52. 51 


56.00 


99 


13 


Q 


61.10 


62.46 


99 


14 


B 


49.10 


62.80 


99 


16 


S 


47. 38 


48 40 


99 


18 


T 


45.23 


43.39 


99 
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1853. 


Mark. 


Lat. 


hons. 




20 


U 


41. 21, N. 


48. 15, W. on board bark 


22 


V 


88.41 


41.15 


n 


24 




36. 22 


37. 19 


tf 


26 


X 


34. 54 


31.44 


n 


2R 


Y 


33. 60 


26. 36 


99 


Mar. 2 


Z 


33.20 


22. is 


tf 


4 




31.45 


21.40 


99 


6 


z* 


29. 50 


19.20 


tf 


8 




28.30 


19.10 


n 


10 




26.37 


16.45 


99 


12 




25.49 


18.19 


99 


14 


z* 


20. 13 


18.30 


99 


16 


Z^ 


14. 10 


22. 00 


99 


18 


Z8 


8 43 


23. 00 


99 


20 


z* 


8 37 


28.51 


99 


22 


210 


0 08 


24.28 


On tne 


24 


212 


3 52 1?. 


21 33 




26 


212 


f> 08 


25. 50 


99 


28 


213 


9 16 


28 39 


99 


30 


2U 


13.07 


31. 43 


99 


April 1 




17. 25 




99 


3 


216 


21.27 


85.44 


99 


a 
O 




24. 11 


36.50 


99 


8 


Z18 


29.40 


37.06 


99 


10 


Zi» 


34.03 


87.00 


99 


18 


ZW 


36.38 


86. 48 


99 


14 


z» 


40.54 


31. 24 


99 


16 


z» 


42.32 


28.00 


99 


19 


228 


42.29 


25. 30 


99 


23 




42.34 


21.80 


99 


24 


ZW 


44.15 


19. 30 


99 


28 


ZM 


44.28 


15.26 


99 



The follomng it communicated hy tJie Admiralty : — 

Z 7. — Bottle thrown over-boani, March 16, 1855, in latitude 14° 
10' S. ; longitude 22° W., from " Pickwick," from Yalparaiso to Liver- 
pool, T. Graves, Coinr., in strong S.E. trades, course Found about 
25th November, 1855, at Inhambupe, 60 miles N. of Bahia, Brazil. 

Z 21.— Bottle thrown over-board, April 14th, 1855, in latitude 40% 
64' ; lonpfilude 31% 24' W., from ** Pickwick," from Valparaiso to 
Liverpool, T. Graves, Comr., in S. & S.S.W. breezes, i ound 26th 
May, 1855, 1\ leagues W. of St. Matthew's, in Teroeira. Influenced 
by a N.W. wind, whieh bad ihrown it in a S. direction 200 miles in 
42 dajB, or nearly 5 milea per day. 
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AMY 



The return of this bouk due on ttie data 



Usually books arc lent r>ut for two weeks, but 
there arc exceptiorii, ;ind the tjorrower should 
note carefully the date stamped above. Fines 
are charged for over-due books at the rate of 
five cents a day; for reserved books there are 
q^Kdal rates and regulations. Books must be 



l»res»ited at tht dalk if rntewal is desind. 
L« 1-7672044 



indicated below 



DUE 



DUE 






■OOMD TO PLEASE 



THE 




DEC. 65 

N. MANCHESTER. 
WDIAWA 



ij 
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